
































THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 





Art I.—The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco While. Written 
by Himself. With Portions of his Correspondence. Edited 
by John Hamilton Thom. 3 vols. London: Chapman. 1845. 


i a critical examination of a biographical work, especially one 

of autobiography, including private correspondence, a ques- 
tion of some difficulty to decide usually presents itself, on which 
we are aware the greatest difference of opinion prevails,—as to 
the extent to which the disclosure of private details (especially 
when living friends of the deceased are concerned), may be 
justifiable on the part of the editor, as ministering to the 
eraving for such information, which is but a symptom of a 
diseased and vitiated taste on the part of the public. And 
we have, in fact, heard censures of this kind cast on the 
work before us. It is, therefore, right at least that the facts 
of the case should be accurately stated. The subject of these 
memoirs had for many years before his death been engaged in 
drawing up an account of the earlier portion of his life, copies of 
which were in the hands of more than one of his friends, and 
were seen by other persons. Besides these, he drew up what 
he termed the history of his mind during the middle and later 
_— of his life, which contains little of external narrative. 

e also kept diaries, the entries in which furnish (though with 
many interruptions) something like a continued sketch of his 
life to the last. 

These documents, together with some detached essays or frag- 
ments on theological and other subjects, were avowedly prepared 
for the press; and sometime before his death he expressly con- 
signed them to his friend, the Rev. J. H. Thom, with directions for 
their publication. That gentleman, therefore, had no option but to 
perform the task assigned him, and we think he has done no more 
than execute it with the most scrupulous exactness. A consider- 
able mass of correspondence was also placed in his hands, of which 
ample use has been made. It is true, that both in the letters 
and the journals there are allusions to individuals in some of the 
closest relations of intimacy; and we have certainly heard com- 
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og in some quarters that the publication of such details has 
een painful to the parties. On such a point, perhaps, no one 
can adequately judge for another; we think it right simply to 
mention the existence of such impressions; though we are sure 
in no instance can it be alleged that the parties are placed in 
any other than the most favourable light, in what is stated re- 
specting them. On such a point we shall only repeat, that we 
cannot decide for others: for ourselves, we distinctly say, that 
we can see nothing to complain of in this —— Upon the 
whole, we think the editor has faithfully discharged the task 
imposed upon him by his deceased rae ; and in the mode of 
executing it, though we think some tt particulars rs, 
have been better omitted, yet on the whole he has shown ju 
ment in adding scarcely a sentence of his own, except to record 
the final scene, or where the necessity for explanation absolutely 
demanded it. 

But the gratification of the public curiosity by such me- 
moirs as those before us involves objects of a_ higher 
order than those connected with details of mere private 
history. The trite but not less true maxim, that public 
men are public property, may reconcile us to some things which 
in a more private case might be questionable: and the subject 
of these memoirs was a person at one time very prominently 
before the world, whose history had been partially disclosed by 
himself; and, as well from the stirring nature of some of the 
incidents in it, as from the deep importance of the cause in sup- 
port of which he endured the severest trials, the public sympathy 
was largely called forth towards him, while public opinion 
assigned him no inconsiderable position among the popular and 
instructive writers of his day. Nor was the interest felt in him 
altogether dormant during his later years of seclusion and suffer- 
ing, more especially with reference to a great change which his 
religious belief was understood to have undergone during that 
period. And the history of genuine religious convictions must 
always be of the most profound interest. 

Thus the — of an account of his life, mainly com- 
posed out of his own narratives, letters, and canauedie and 
edited at his especial desire by an intimate friend who was his 
constant attendant during his last days, could not fail to revive 
all the interest formerly excited with respect to him. 

But the circumstances under which a large portion of his 
memoirs were composed was of a peculiarly painful nature, 
from the continual state of bodily suffering to which he was re- 


duced, as well as the mental distress which the recollections of 
past trials, and the sense of present conflicts, incessantly pro- 
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duced ; and thus it may be said, that while the interest of his 
narrative is painfully enhanced, the discussions and reasonings 
may perhaps be thought less worthy of attention or trust, as 
being the workings of a biassed, impaired, or at least painfully 
excited mind. And, in fact, a very strong impression to this 
effect has prevailed in certain quarters, to which we shall refer 
more particularly in its proper place. But intimate friendship 
may sometimes differ in the estimate it forms of such a con- 
dition; and wishing to discharge dispassionately our critical 
office, and desirous of enabling all to judge for themselves, we 
shall simply condense into a continuous sketch the leading par- 
ticulars of this autobiography, —dwelling more especially on 
those points which bear most directly on the mental and reli- 
gious condition of the writer. 

A respectable, ancient, and once wealthy Irish Roman Catholic 
family, named White, had, from the time of Cromwell down- 
wards, been the victims of the various confiscations and persecu- 
tions of Protestant ascendency and penal laws; till their repre- 
sentative, William White, about the middle of the last century, 
was driven to settle in Spain, as a merchant at Seville; where, 
in connexion with the business, a small Irish colony was soon 
formed around him. They found here a congenial home ; and 
the translation of the name Blanco, came by popular usage to be 
added to the original designation of the family: though in a 
patent of nobility granted by the King of Spain, the name 
stands simply Don Guillermo White. 

His son succeeded him in the mercantile firm, and married a 
Spanish lady of ancient and noble family. The offspring of this 
marriage (besides another son and two daughters), the subject 
of the present memoirs, Joseph-Maria Blanco y Crespo White, 
was born at Seville, July 11, 1775. He was, from his earliest 
years, brought up in the strictest adherence to the Roman 
Catholic faith, of which both his parents were sincere and even 
devoted followers. 

At an early age he was placed in the counting house, and in- 
structed in the rudiments of such knowledge as might qualify 
him for the mercantile profession, notwithstanding the strong 
prejudices of his mother against what she conceived such a 
degradation to noble blood. 

These prejudices were seconded by his own extreme dislike of 
the occupation; and at length the difficulty was overcome by 
his avowing a strong inclination for the church. He was in 
consequence, to his great delight, permitted to imbibe the 
rudiments of learning at a school which he attended daily, 
though still, it would seem, not wholly emancipated from instruc- 
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tions in mercantile affairs, which were continued probably in 
case of a change of views. At the age of fourteen, however, 
when the first step was to be taken towards the clerical profes- 
sion, he was finally set free from all avocations but those of 
literature, and commenced his course of philosophy according to 
the approved methods of the system then adopted in the eccle- 
siastical seminaries of the Dominicans in Seville. He, however, 
was in secret, imbibing the principles of a more liberal system 
from the works of Feyjoo,a Benedictine, who, about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, had made a bold attack on the 
scholastic system, and recommended the Baconian method. His 
eager and inquiring mind readily profited by the instructions 
thus obtained ; and at length, to the great scandal and astonish- 
ment of his teacher and fellow students, he ventured openly to 
attack the Aristotelian maxims. A rupture ensued, which ended 
in his removing to the University of Seville, which was not under 
the dominion of the Dominicans, and where the system was, in 
fact, not a little opposed to that under which = had been 
hitherto trained. 

This incident marks the first effort of that deeply-seated love 
of truth and freedom of opinion which was at all times so dis- 
tinguishing a characteristic of his mind. Shackled indeed by 
restrictions not to be broken through in regard to higher sub- 
jects, this measure of intellectual liberty was fully confirmed to 
him in the studies he now pursued, and especially by the fortu- 
nate association with other students of kindred disposition. 
From one of these, somewhat his senior, he derived important 
assistance in the liberal sciences; and even when advancing to 
the divinity course he was happy in the possession of a friend 
and instructor who encouraged him in going at least far beyond 
the range of scholastic dogmas. These inquiries, however, were 
all carried on in strict and sincere submission to the authority of 
the established doctrines: though it is not less a curious hoe 
that at the early age of eight he had adopted an actual disbelief 
i in Christianity, and this from reading no other work than ‘ 'Tele- 

machus:’ his argument was the moral excellence of the chief 
characters in the story. Why, then, should we condemn their 
worship as wrong? and if so, why is Christianity any more true 
than their belief? His conscientious sense of the duty of con- 
fession, however, led him to repeat all this to the priest, who 
ee dismissed the subject, telling him to trouble his foolish 
1ead no more on such topics. 
r We do not collect from the narrative that the writer ever en- 
: tertained any very strong or marked predilection for the sacred 
calling. He, nevertheless, seems to have embraced it with 
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at least the most perfect sincerity, and an earnest desire and re- 
solution to discharge its duties conscientiously. We shall not 
follow his autobiography through the details of the various cir- 
cumstances which marked the several steps of his career at the 
— of his first introduction to office of the priesthood. 

any of these details, however, are extremely curious and full of 
interest in themselves. It is true, that in the course of the pre- 
paratory studies and religious exercises imposed, he more than 
once felt a strong inclination to renounce the profession alto- 
gether. Such ra, Thee was the wearisome and unprofitable char- 
acter (to say the least) of some of the practices most strenuously 
recommended as the incentives to Catholic devotion, that they 
could hardly fail to disgust an active and inquiring mind, how- 
ever much disposed to an honest discharge of ecclesiastical 
duties, and impressed with the truth of the Catholic dogmas. 
But it was not until a subsequent period, and under the influence 
of deeper convictions, that any real or lasting change in his sen- 
timents took place. 

At one period, indeed, he mentions that the state of his mind 
was one of such embarrassment from a persuasion, on the one 
hand, that he was consigning himself to a life of wretchedness by 
entering the church, and from an affectionate desire, on the other, 
of compliance with his mother’s anxious wishes, that he was only 
at length driven to make what he regarded as a sacrifice of him- 
self, out of consideration to the tears and entreaties of his parent, 
aided by the reflection that his only alternative was the counting 
house. 

“I yielded,” he says, “and in yielding mistook the happiness of 
drying up my mother’s tears, for a reviving taste for the clerical 
profession.” —P, 52. 


To a person of his abilities the road to advancement in his 
profession was easily open. He early obtained a fellowship in 
the College of Seville: and on receiving priest’s orders soon 
became a favourite confessor. A public competition, though un- 
successful, for a canonry in the Cathedral of Cadiz, made his 
talents advantageously known; and shortly afterwards, after a 
similar public display, he was appointed toa stall in the Royal 
Chapel of St Ferdinand in 1802: which, besides being of some 
value, was considered to lead directly to the highest preferments 
almost as a matter of course. 

: Hitherto, whatever occasional disgust, or even permanent dis- 
inclination, he may have felt for the duties of the clerical pro- 
fession, arose solely from the peculiar character of the observances 
imposed, and was wholly unconnected with any doubts as to the 
truth of religion. But it was soon after the period of his first 
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elevation in his profession that his mind underwent a great 
though gradual change in this respect. 

Without going through the details of the various circumstances 
which contributed to bring about this result, we may take his own 
account of the main grounds on which his disbelief rested. His 
view, and that of every Catholic was, and could not but be, this :— 
There is a divine revelation committed to the hands of the Church, 
of which she is the sole infallible keeper and judge: it is whole 
and indivisible in her keeping: no one part of it can be ques- 
tioned more than another: a doubt or an objection against one 
portion vitiates the authority of the whole: to impugn the 
authority of the Church is to discard Christianity. Now on some 
points unanswerable objections presented themselves to his mind : 
a thorough conviction that these tenets were errors and corrup- 
tions must therefore, as a matter of course, involve the rejection 
of the whole system along with them. ‘The inference,” he 
says, “was not properly my own—the Church of Rome had 
most assiduously prepared me to draw it” (p. 111). , 

In the distress a erplexity attending this change, how was 
he to act? “To bea i he observes, “ Nature had put 
it out of my power, even if it lad been’my wish to act in that 
character.” To relinquish his profession was impracticable, 
being a —~ not only forbidden by the laws of the country, but 
subjecting him at once to the charge of heresy, which the Inquisi- 
tion would have punished with death. The only alternative to con- 
tinuing the outward assumption of the priestly office was expa- 
triation: and this again would be to sever all social ties, and pro- 
bably leave his parents, especially his mother, to die broken- 
hearted. For the present, then, he adopted the resolution of an 
external conformity, coupled with a determination to avoid all 
affectation of piety which he did not feel, and to keep as much in 
the background as possible; at the same time to give the best 
moral advice and instruction, avoiding topics which he could not 
honestly press. Even this resolution, prudent as some might 
deem it, he could not long keep :—among a few intimate friends 
belonging also to the sacerdotal order, the tendency of his real 
views could not be concealed, and he was surprised to find that 
several of those friends, even in dignified positions in the hier- 
archy, went even further than he haddone ina rejection of all real 

religious belief. With these associates, confidential discussion, 
and joint perusal of the anti-Christian publications of the French 
school, soon confirmed his disbelief to an extent which rendered 
all conformity, even the most nominal, in the highest degree irk- 
some and disgusting. ‘They gave themselves up to the zealous 
study, in secret, of books pro hibited by the most holy office, and the 
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danger to which they were exposed in doing so added zest to the 
enjoyment, and gave a deeper relish to the stolen waters of 
which they were drinking. The scene, which the writer de- 
scribes, of their conveying these works from one house to the 
other, concealed in the folds of their full canonicals, is an admi- 
rable type of the whole proceeding; but it was a system which 
to his thorough-going and sensitive honesty was too revolting. 
His disbelief of the doctrines of Christianity never for a moment 
affected his moral convictions: and it was from this source that 
the fearful perplexities of his position arose. The first imme- 
diate object was to remove from Seville, and, for a time at Jeast, 
to be moma from the actual duties of his office. ‘This was soon 
after effected by a leave of absence for six months, and a journey 
to Madrid. The visit to Madrid included one to Salamanca, and 
introductions to other ecclesiastics who secretly embraced liberal 
opinions. The leave of absence was prolonged, and Blanco 
White obtained an appointment connected with an educational 
institution on the Pestalozzian system upheld by the then Gov- 
ernment, in which he was for a time diligently and most usefully 
employed. But the public disturbances, which at this period 
had commenced (1807), induced him soon after to return to Se- 
ville, where he made some attempt to support a popular and 
liberal periodical: and received several marks of public confi- 
dence on the part of the provincial government, in their naming 
him a member of the commission for preparing the convocation 
of the Cortes, which he, however, Solineie-cnd of another 
commission for securing the rights of the University, by virtue of 
which he was admitted to the receptacle of prohibited books in 
the office of the Inquisition, and enjoyed the power of reclaim- 
ing a number of them. The unsettled state of affairs, however, 
and at length the approach of the French army, put a stop to 
all proceedings, and every one thought on of his safety. 
Blanco White joined some connexions of his family in escaping 
down the river in a boat; intending to wait the turn of events 
at Cadiz. With some difficulty their retreat was effected as far 
as San Lucar, where they embarked on board an English vessel, 
and set sail for Cadiz. 

On casting anchor in the bay they found the city and port in 
indescribable confusion—strangers were excluded ; but British 
subjects were privileged ; and, following the captain and an Irish 
relative, he assumed a coloured coat and as unclerical and En- 
glish an air as possible. A friar stationed at the gate to enforce 
the orders of the local government looked at him and said, 
“Ingles”? He replied in English, certainly idiomatic enough, 
by d g his eyes. The friar bowed and let him pass. He 
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was detained at Cadiz in the greatest anxiety for three weeks for 
the sailing of the packet, and at length getting on board, though 
under great discomfort, the thought of freedom superseded all 
sense of other evils; and once under the British flag on the open 
sea, he gave himself up to the enjoyment of his liberty. After 
some slight danger from a storm they arrived at Falmouth, March 
10th, 1810, in a genuine English fog, the depressing influence 
of which, and the destitution of his situation, began now seriously 
to affect his spirits. His fellow passenger, Mr Hoppner (son of 
the artist), however, gave him the most friendly and hospitable 
aid, both on his journey to London and in settling himself there. 

His first impressions of London were as gloomy as fog, smoke, 
and dingy brick buildings could make them; in addition to this, 
the question which his own judgment now put to him, ‘ What 
do you intend to do in England ?” absolutely startled him as not 
having before occurred ;—the sum of a hundred pounds in hand 
constituted his whole worldly wealth. He had, however, already 
formed several English acquaintances in Spain, and to these it was 
of course his first care immediately to present himself. ‘To Lord 
Holland and Lord John Russell he had become known in Spain 
in 1809, as well as to Mr R. Wellesley and Mr J. G. Children. 
To the latter of these gentlemen he was indebted for the first 
and most important offices of hospitality and friendship, as well as 
for introductions to other persons of eminence. His first recep- 
tion by the late Lord Holland was not unmixed with some expres- 
sion of a feeling of surprise at his quitting his country at such a 
juncture, when liberal prospects seemed to be opening to it. 
Nor, as he observes, did it seem that any one could enter into 
the real motives of his exile. At Holland House, however, he 
was a constant guest, and by degrees became so closely associ- 
ated with its noble inmates, that there is no feeling he has left on 
record more strongly expressed than his affectionate attachment 
to the members of that family. 

He entertained hopes, through Mr R. Wellesley, of getting 
employment in the Foreign Office. Though this hope was not 
fulfilled, he was indebted to that gentleman for the suggestion of 
setting on foot a Spanish journal, which afterwards met with 
considerable success. In connexion with a clever but unprin- 
cipled and designing French emigre, M. Juigné, he commenced 
the work of editing the ‘ Espafiol,’ the object of which was to 
promote the cause of freedom and liberal institutions in Spain; 
thus co-operating with the designs of the British Government 
and the successes of the British arms. It soon acquired an ex- 
tensive circulation and influence both in Spain and her colonies. 
It stirred up the national spirit of patriotism, and gave a material 
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support to the English influence in spite of opposition from 
various hostile parties. 

We shall not go into particulars: it will suffice to mention 
that so highly was it valued by the British Government of that 
period, that on its cessation some years afterwards (viz. in 1814), 
a pension of 250/. per annum was conferred upon its editor, 
which continued to be the main source of his livelihood during 
the remainder of his days. The labour he underwent in the 
editorship was, however, of the severest kind, and it seriously and 
permanently injured his health, while M. Juigné contrived to 
appropriate the largest share of the profits. One point deserves 
to be mentioned—that he never during the whole period was 
subjected to the smallest attempt on his independence from Gov- 
ernment influence. 

While resident in mean lodgings in the neighbourhood of 
Downing street, engaged in the absorbing labours of his 
editorship, he found time to teach himself Greek, which formed 
no part of a clerical education in Spain. At the same time he 
continued his studies and inquiries on the subject of religion. 
The volumes before us are wholly wanting in anything relative 
to the precise steps by which he emerged out of that total disbe- 
lief in all religion in which he had hitherto lived since his rejec- 
tion of Romanism. Sufficient information, it may be said, how- 
ever, has been long since before the public on this point, in the 
account he gives of his change of views in his ‘ Evidence against 
Catholicism.’ But from some remarks here incidentally made, 
we much regret that a few points still left obscure have not been 
cleared up. In the progress of conviction wrought in a mind so 
powerfully, and yet in many respects so singularly, constituted 
as his, there could not but be much worthy of especial study. 
From the accounts already before the world it distinctly 
appears that the first turn given to his views in favour of 
religion was not from a source connected with reasoning, but 
solely from an impression on the feelings, produced by the 
sobered devotional tone of the public worship, which he had out 
of mere curiosity attended, and especially by the singing of a 
well-known hymn by Addison. ‘To so simple a cause, aided 
doubtless by other impressions of a like nature, arising out of 
the intercourse he held with several friends who were serious 
Protestants, was owing the gradual adoption of religious convic- 
tions, which certainly in the first instance were of a very un- 
formed and unsystematic character, but which led to a confor- 
mity with the Established Church, and to a public profession of 
it by partaking in the communion at St Martin’s in the fields, 
Oct. 4, 1812. 
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The entire state of his mind at this time is thus opened to us 
in a passage from his journal of the above date :— 


“TI have received the Sacrament in the Parish Church of St 
Martin in the fields. . . . . Had I been merely in doubt con- 
cerning the religion in which I was born, or had 1 preserved even 
rs nae there would have been some reason to hesitate about 
the propriety of this step. But who has ever seen me in a Catholic 
Chapel? All the Catholics that knew me were aware that I had 
openly renounced their Church. Why then should it be better to 
have continued a professed unbeliever than attach myself to the 
Religion of Christ, in one of the Churches whose tenets reduce that 
Religion to almost its primitive purity? My faith is but weak ; but 
it is better to foster it and ask the increase of it from God than to 
smother its seeds by negligence and unthoughtfulness. I verily 
believe in Christ: I submit my understanding to his authority, as 
expressed in the Gospel. I say, adjuva incredulitatem meam, and I 
hope that my prayer will be granted. When I made open profes- 
sion of Atheism, it was (I bring the Almighty whom I have offended 
to witness) neither with any evil view nor produced by a mere 
malignity of heart. Catholicism had worked me into that madness, 
as I shall explain in my Memoirs. This I consider as a strong 
proof which may make me easy as to the purity of my motives for 
now declaring myself a Protestant. I have firmly proposed before 
God to purify my soul by the means which the Christian religion 
affords. I don’t remember to have done any evil action deliberately, 
and if Ihave done it, even in the height of my incredulity, it has had 
my full abomination. But now I propose to strengthen my heart 
against vice with the aid of heaven, which I shall invoke through 
the merits of Christ. My situation requires it, on account of the 
dangers that surround me with respect to my morals. It is only 
with the help of God that I may be able to arrive at old age (if God 
grants me to live so long) without being overcome in the very hard 
and dangerous struggle which I must endure on account of my insu- 
lated state of life. The sins I have been guilty of, and those that I 
must fight against in the bitterness of my soul, have had their source 
in that accursed superstition which has deprived me of the comforts 
and blessings of a family, for which my heart had sighed in vain all 
my life, and which it is now too late for me to think of, though it 
will never be so to miss them.” —Vol. i, p. 241. 


It is, we conceive, quite necessary to subjoin his own remarks 
on this passage, made after an interval of many years, when his 
views were supposed to have undergone a considerable change. 
It occurs under the date of Nov. 1834 :— 


‘* Many, many years have elapsed without my having read the pre- 
ceding note. I confess that I have copied it under a strong percep- 
tion of the ridicule to which its style and general tone may be ex- 
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posed. But the re-perusal of the whole passage has raised a feeling 
of sincere gratitude in my heart, which overpowers all others. My 
conscience has always assured me that my motives for becoming a- 
Protestant were pure; but here I see myself again just as I was 
when I took that resolution. I see the workings of my heart two 
and twenty years ago, and I recognize the hand of God in them. 
The heavenly power which acted then in me (I humbly thank its 
source) has never deserted me. It has kept me constantly faithful 
to all I then proposed. 

The process of the moral and intellectual change which took place 
in me is not difficult to describe. The love of Christian virtue had 
been carefully, though very injudiciously cultivated in me, during 
my youth. When the false grounds of Church authority on which 
my Christianity had been raised, gave way, and I found myself in 
hopeless captivity to that powerful priesthood, which constitutes the 
real Church of Rome; when I perceived that I must either make 
common cause with them, or fall a victim to their vengeance, my 
internal despair knew no bounds. My mind was constantly in a 
state of irritation, and, as | have said in Doblado’s Letters, [ would 
have joined in any revolution that held out the prospect of abolishing 
the Spanish Church. In such 2 state of mind it was a moral im- 
possibility to sit down calmly and deliberately to sift out a Protestant 
system of Christianity. Of this impossibility I have been more and 
more convinced as my long theological studies have shown me how 
very imperfectly and inconsistently the Protestant systems, which 
succeeded in the place of abolished Popery, were framed. I am 
therefore convinced that my unbelief was unavoidable. As it did 
not however proceed from viciousness or perverseness, the re- 
moval of the irritating causes was enough to open my heart to the 
moral attractions of the Gospel.” —Vol 1, p. 243. 


So earnest was his desire to associate himself with some com- 
munion of fellow-worshippers, that, as looking around he could 
find none which seemed better, he conformed to the Established 
Church, although he freely admitted that it was in many respects 
different from what he could have wished, and without any dis- 
paragement to sincerity, it will surely be allowed that it is one 
thing to adopt heartily and entirely the whole system of a parti- 
cular church, —quite another to admit that there is nothing in 
its formularies which absolutely prohibits a general conformity 
to it. 

B. White was thrown among friends who were more or less 
warmly attached to the Church of England. ‘There is much in 
finding a temperate adherence to a system on the part of those 
we esteem and regard, which tends greatly to silence objections 
which we nevertheless entertain; and, with an individual of such 
singularly acute feelings and sympathies, such considerations 
were irresistible. 
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Another extract (i, 250) from his memoranda, after the service 
on Christmas-day 1812, evinces rather the gratification of his 
feelings, than any doctrinal conviction, from the Church ordi- 
nances for that day. He did not, however, neglect the study of 
the actual tenets of the Church; and it was not till after two 
years (1814) that, having 

“ Ascertained that he had no ground for any substantial objection, 
he applied to the Bishop of London (Dr Howley) in order to qualify 
himself by subscribing the articles, for claiming the rights of or- 
dination which are allowed by the law of the land.” —Vol. i, p. 258. 

He did not purpose taking any regular clerical duty, and 
formed a determined resolution never to accept any church 
preferment. 


On the cessation of his editorial labours he conceived the idea 
of settling himself at Oxford, as the most convenient locality for 
prosecuting his studies, both classical and theological. At Hol- 
land House he had become acquainted with Mr Shuttleworth, 
then tutor iv the family, and fellow of New College (of which 
he afterwards became Warden, and subsequently Bishop of 
Chichester), who assisted him in his Oxford plans, by introduc- 
tions to some resident members of the University, whose friend- 
ship he retained through life. ‘The inroads which his too ex- 
cessive labours had made on a constitution naturally delicate, 
brought on some attacks of an internal malady, which afterwards 
afflicted him throughout his life. But with this occasional inter- 
ruption, his time was now passed in the happiest and most im- 
proving manner,—in the enjoyment of the society of various 
friends, whose pursuits were of a congenial kind, and whose 
opinions, for the most part, of the more moderate and liberal 
east of Church of England theology, were well suited at least to 
compose his own excited mind, without impressing it with any 
of that stern spirit of exclusiveness which might seek to repress 
the progress of free inquiry. 

Deeply versed as he already was in the Patristic, Scholastic, 
and Roman Catholic theology, he now diligently occupied him- 
self in the study of the most approved Protestant divines. He 
clearly saw that the only ground of Protestantism, the sole basis 
of belief in revealed doctrines, when once the infallible tradition 
is discarded, can only be found in the written records of the 
Bible; the authority of which is viewed by most Protestants as 
depending on the inspiration of the writings. This grand point 
accordingly formed the first subject of his anxious investigation. 
He eagerly studied ‘ Marsh’s Michaelis,’ recommended to him as 
the standard work and best guide; but in the hope of finding 
decisive evidence in support of that doctrine, he was wholly dis- 
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appointed, and a conviction of the want of support for the tenet 
so anxiously insisted on by many, seems ever afterwards to have 
retained its hold on his mind, as influencing all those deductions 
which most Protestant divines have been so prone to make from 
the letter of the Scripture declarations. And even, independently 
of this consideration, he had by no means arrived at any complete 
or cordial assent to the precise doctrinal system maintained by 
the majority of Church of England theologians, who have often 
pent et their orthodoxy far beyond the precise requisitions of her 
formularies. 

His entire impressions and reasonings on the subject are 
given at length in ‘ The Sketch of his Mind in England’ (be- 
gan in 1834; vol.i, p.275). Into these we shall not enter, but 
merely observe that in conclusion he expressly says, after all this 
inquiry unfavourable to the doctrine of the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible, yet 


“¢ My determination to regulate my whole being according to what 
I clearly understood to be the will of God, expressed by the spirit of 
the New Testament, remained unshaken.”—Ib. 283. 


** Fully persuaded,” as he says, that he “ thus placed himself 
out of the pressure of every important religious error,” he gave 
full scope to the desire of uniting himself as closely as possible 
to the Church by officiating in its services. We must give the 
account of his first attempt to do so in his own words : 


“ After a long struggle with myself, and encouraged by that 
most excellent man, my dear friend the Rev. William Bishop, then 
Vicar of St Mary’s, Oxford, I determined to read prayers in his 
Church on a Week-day, when there were scarcely half a dozen per- 
sons in attendance. I can hardly describe the state of agitation in 
which I went to St Mary’s. Had it not been for the inflexibility of 
my determinations, whenever I resolve to act in spite of fear and 
apprehension, I should have been unable to accomplish my object. 
My dear friend Bishop, who attended me to the Church, seeing me 
so deeply agitated, offered to relieve me: but I would not give way. 
My voice must have been nearly inaudible. When I returned to my 
lodgings my mind, free from the agitation which had kept it so long 
on the stretch, took a direction entirely devotional ; but the feelings 
with which my heart was bursting were of that kind which, had 
they continued so as to become rooted, would have made me a con- 
firmed enthusiast. With tears and sobs I recollected the day when 
I performed my first Mass, and compared the circumstances of these 
two analogous cases. I dwelt upon the long interval of unbelief which 
came between these two solemn performances. Wanting to unburden 
my heart, | wrote immediately a letter to Mr James Christie, of 
London, who among my friends would most sympathize with my 
state of mind. [I cannot recollect what I said in that letter; but I 
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am sure that it must have borne the marks of a perfectly morbid 
enthusiasm. Luckily for me, such a state of mind was never per- 
manent. Though such feelings had been most industriously excited 
in my earliest days by the devotional practices of Roman Catholic 
piety, the temper of my mind rejected them even in spite of my 
will. The identity of Protestant and Catholic enthusiastic devotion 
is to me an unquestionable fact; and few men are likely to have 
compared them more accurately than myself. 

‘« T ventured once or twice more to read prayers to a small congrega- 
tion in the same Church; but the consciousness that I was attempting 
what I could never do well, was too painful : and I did not occupy 
the reading desk for several years after.”—Vol. i, 288. 


His Oxford life was, however, interrupted by an unexpected 
offer from Lord Holland of the situation of tutor to his son, in 
1815. After some hesitation he accepted the appointment, and 
removed to Holland House. The society into whitch he was now 
cast presented attractions and advantages of no ordinary kind. 
But the deep anxiety with which his own sensitive mind laboured 
in regard to the progress of his pupil, joined to his frequent 
relapses into illness, and the restraint imposed upon his liberty, 
together combined to render the situation so irksome, that at the 
end of two years he was induced to resign it, not without earnest 
intreaties on the part of his noble employer to retract his deci- 
sion (1817). 

During his residence at Holland House, he says :— 

‘*To describe the sufferings of my mind and body during that 
period is quite impossible. My health is growing worse every day. 
That I was treated not only with kindness but as a friend, I take 
pleasure in acknowledging ; but the feeling of dependence depressed 
me, and increased the morbid melancholy which was the natural 
effect of my disease.””—Vol. i, 293. 


Of this indeed many painful examples occur throughout, some of 
which he dwells on in detail (as vol. i, p. 303, &c.) On 

uitting Holland House, after short visits to Brighton and 
Loeduaten, he returned for a month to Oxford (1817), when 
he published anonymously a little work called ‘ Preparatory Obser- 
vations on the Study of Religion.’ It contains the substance of 
some elementary instructions _ in Lord Holland’s family ; 
but, as may be supposed, touches little on any points of contro- 
versy. Inthe autumn of that year he paid a visit to his friend, 
Mr Carleton, at Little Gaddesden, Herts, when illness 
returned upon him, and, though slightly improving, after about 
two months he determined on quitting his friends and returning 
to London, where, under a melancholy impression of his want of 
objects and of a home, he took lodgings in Bury street, St James’s. 
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It was during his stay in London that he received the opinion of 
an eminent physician that his disorder was of a nature from 
which he could hardly expect relief throughout life. ‘The pre- 
cise nature of it seems to have been undetermined by mela 
skill, but it chiefly affected the bowels, and was latterly aggra- 
vated by organic derangement. 

It was about this time that an idea occurred to him of going 
out as a chaplain or missionary to Trinidad, where his knowledge 
of the language and habits of the Spanish colonists would have 
rendered him peculiarly useful; the idea was discussed with Mr 
Wilberforce, and subsequently submitted both to Government 
and the Bishop of London. Lord Bathurst took a political alarm 
at the suggestion, thinking it threatened religious disturbance in 
the colony ; and Dr Howley, hardly conceiving the disinterested 
nature of the proposal, desired him to be satisfied with what he 
had already done, and think no more on the subject. 

The following extract from his diary at this period (Dec. 1817) 
is perhaps the best evidence we can find illustrative of the actual 
foundation on which his religious belief then rested, and which 
he tells us, in his comment at a much later period, had all along 
been his main support: 


“ I was just a moment ago looking at my Bible as it lay on my 
table. The idea of some one of my old acquaintances, who do not 
believe in it, occurred to me, who looking with contempt both on 
the Bible and myself, should ask me if I really believe in that book. 
The answer that came into my mind may be comprised in a few 
words, You must (I think I should say) prove to me that there is 
no God; or that the Deity cares not for the moral part of the world ; 
or that there is another set of doctrines claiming to be a revelation 
from him, which is better calculated than this to make us good and 
happy; or I shall certainly receive this book as coming from God. 
This collective view of the subject has with me all the weight of a 
demonstration.” —Vol. i, p. 321. 


To this we must add another more explicit testimony to his 
views on a material doctrine :— 

“ I employed my morning in reading the 1st Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and ended my reading with a prayer on my knees for several 
Christian virtaes, which I took from a Manual of Devotion. In 
neither of these exercises could I feel any degree of devotion; I 
went through them merely because I thought it my duty to employ 
the day in a religious manner. I have dined at ——, and have had 
very pious and I hope useful conversation. I have, in perfect sin- 
cerity, ventured some notions against the dogmatical declarations and 
definitions of the Athanasian Creed, which are certainly not war- 
ranted by the Scriptures, and which cut and carve, I may say, the 
Divine nature and attributes in a very unwarrantable way. I think 
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such declarations the offspring of that metaphysical, scholastic spirit, 
which since the fourth century has been constantly at work among 
the Christian Divines. God forbid that I should be tempted to join 
the enemies of the Divinity of Christ. Their assertions are as bold 
and far more dangerous than all the Athanasian positions. I wish 
to avoid only positive assertions concerning the Divine nature, which 
I do not find in the Scriptures. I believe that Curist is the Son of 
God in a peculiar way, far above all human comprehension: that 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God, and that the Word 
mwas made flesh and dwelt among us; but I will not enter into ques- 
tions, which I deem irreverent, about the substance of the Father and 
the distinction between procession and generation, &c. I believe that 
the Word is God; I believe that the Holy Ghost is God; but that 
they are God in the same sense as the Father is God, and yet there 
are not three Gods, is a verbal contradiction which, I think, ought 
by all means to be avoided. I bow myself to the dust before Him 
who has made me, who has redeemed me, and who (if I do not re- 
ject his blessings) has sanctified me. But why should I be called 
upon to define his incomprehensible Being ?—The Greek word for 
defining is very appropriate, and shows the impropriety of such 
attempts with respect to the Deity: op:fe., to set bounds.” —Vol.i, p. 325. 


To the same effect are some acute observations on the use of 
the terms “ person,” “substance,” and the like, in another pas- 
sage (ib. 334), of which we shall only quote one remark :— 

“Tam sure I should be set down as a Unitarian, a disguised 
Deist, if they (the orthodox) were acquainted with these observations 
on their theological explanations of the Holy Trinity; a mystery 
which (without being able to explain it in any language more defi- 
nite than that which the Scriptures use) I believe and adore.” (1818.) 

In the year 1818 the entries in his journal disclose a pain- 
fully unsettled state of mind. In his dejection he speaks of 
“the Spirit of unbelief being at work in him” (p. 339); “ my 
doubts increase every day” (340); “I have prayed with all the 
earnestness and sincerity in my power that God would not allow 
me to fall into any error concerning my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. My mind has been for some time full of doubts con- 
cerning the doctrine of the Trinity, and I felt much inclined to 
Arianism” (p. 341). After many similar declarations, however, 
he concludes to acquiesce in the Church of England doctrine, 
not “ allowing himself to be distracted by the partial difficul- 
ties which may occur to him against it.” And again, “I sub- 
scribed to the articles on the same principles that have allayed 
my uneasiness on the doctrine of the Trinity” (ib.) Never- 
theless, at a later period in the same year, we find all these doubts 
and distractions returning in full force (p. 349). On Dee. 21, 
he gives a full and detailed confession of his actual belief, which 
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certainly embodies more than doubts on some of the points at 
issue. This we cannot abridge; it must be examined at length 
(p. 355). 

In his ‘Observations on Orthodoxy and Heresy,’ published 
in 1835, he expressly states that in 1818 he adopted the Unita- 
rian belief. 

In the same year he went to reside with his friend Mr Carleton, 
but disliking to incur so great an obligation without some return, 
he undertook to instruct his host’s son; atask for which, with all 
his high talents, he was little fitted, and to which he soon found 
himself inadequate from a return of ill health. Harassed alike 
with bodily suffering and mental anxiety, he quitted his friend’s 
house to accept a pressing request from his excellent friend the 
Rev. W. Bishop (with whom he had become acquainted in Ox- 
ford), now rector of Ufton, in Berkshire, to spend some time with 
him at that place. In this calm retirement his health and spirits 
revived; and it was here he composed tlie well-known series of 
Doblado’s Letters for the ‘ New Monthly Magazine’ (1820). 

His next move was to lodgings in Chelsea, where his friend 
Mr Christie and his family were then settled, in April, 1821; for 
nearly six years he continued in that abode, enjoying the domes- 
tic intimacy of that family as well as the varied society of the 
metropolis. ‘The success of Doblado’s Letters gave him some 
importance in the literary world, and for a short time he con- 
ducted a Spanish periodical for the American colonies called the 
‘Variedades.’ In the following year also he was applied to by 
Mr Napier to furnish the article “ Spain” for the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” 

The grounds of his adhesion to the Established Church were 
still nearly the same. In 1821 he observes that ‘“ He could not 
assent to the doctrines of the Church respecting the Trinity and 
the Atonement; yet he thought he might without blame avoid 
an open separation.” —Vol. i, 378. 

Again, in 1823, he recurs to the objections against the 
inspiration of Scripture, and states his disgust at the Old Testa- 
ment lessons selected by the Church of England (p. 403), and 
in general his dissatisfaction with much of its formularies. 

Yet, notwithstanding these and the like difficulties, it seems 
that about this period (1824) he was continually advancing in 
sympathy, though not agreement, with the Church of England; 
and though certainly not approving many things in its doctrines 
and forms, yet so strong was his wish for union that he thought 
he could overlook doctrinal differences in the desire for a com- 
munity of affections and worship,—a disposition which many 
will not understand or will condemn, which others may applaud 
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as prudential, but which at all events exhibits in a striking 
manner the peculiarity which was so unceasingly the over-ruling 
motive of his views and conduct—the predominance of feeling 
and sympathy over all other considerations, that acute sensitive- 
ness which through life was by turns the source of all his enjoy- 
ments and of his most bitter sufferings. 

The appearance of Mr C. Butler's ‘Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church’ had created a great sensation about this 
period. The public mind had been much directed to the ques- 
tions of the Romanist controversy in doctrine, from the agitation 
of the political question of the removal of civi/ disabilities im- 
posed on Romanists, with which Protestant apprehensions had 
mixed it up. The mass of the English public believed that the 
emancipation of the Roman Catholics would inevitably be fol- 
lowed by the imposition of transubstantiation and purgatory 
upon Protestants. Hence the appearance of so clever a defence 
of Popery caused the alarmed heretics to look round them for a 
champion ; and who so proper could be found as a converted 
priest, of known talents, fresh from the very land of Papal 
tyranny, himself deeply versed in all the secrets of its iniquities, 
and yet smarting under the inflictions of its grievous despotism ? 
Applications were accordingly made to Blanco White, directly 
through his friend Mr Locker, but indirectly, as it seems probable, 
from higher sources, in the full persuasion that a thorough-going 
— and “ No-Popery ” champion was now going forth to do 

attle for them. 

His ‘Evidence against Catholicism’ appeared in 1825; it 
obtained a rapid circulation, and reached a second edition in the 
following year. Utterly unconnected as its argument really 
was with the emancipation question, it was yet upheld as a 
powerful aid to their cause by those who — that measure 
on the ground of religious exclusiveness. ‘They perceived the 
force of the exposure which it made of the Romish corruptions, 
and were consequently determined to see in its author the 
thorough-going partisan of their own intolerance. He was ac- 
cordingly made one of the lions of the day; was by turns the 
victorious champion, the hero of the controversy, and the inter- 
esting martyr, the exiled victim of that Popish tyranny against 
which it now behoved every true Protestant to rally round the 
standard, and join in the sacred war cry of “No Popery!” 
The substance of the work was put into a popular and cheap 
form, under the title of the “ Poor Man’s Preservation against 
Popery,” which obtained a yet wider circulation. And to 
crown his triumph, the University of Oxford bestowed upon 
him that rare honour, the degree of M.A. by diploma, which is 
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not a mere honorary compliment, but conveys absolutely all 
academical rights and privileges. His opinion on the question 
of Catholic Emancipation at this time is but partially illustrated 
in the volumes before us by one or two letters bearing on the 
subject: one from Mr Allen, master of Dulwich College (with 
whom he had formed an intimacy at Holland House) expresses 
his regret and disappointment on reading the work, inferring 
him an enemy to Emancipation; to which he replies by a candid 
statement of his belief, that religion a/one considered, emancipa- 
tion would be objectionable ; but that political expediency may 
alter the case: and how far it may be expedient, he does not 
pretend to judge (May, 1825, vol. 1, p. 415). 

On a subsequent occasion, as we shall see, he advanced some- 
what further. 

Of the details of that change of views which enabled him to 
enter into a closer union with the Church, very little appears in 
the extracts given in these volumes. On January 15, 1826, 
there stands the simple entry, 


“To church: assisted to administer the sacrament.” And in the 
same year, —‘*Sunday, March 5, Ufton.— Preached my first 
sermon in England, after an interval of twenty years, during which 
I never was in a pulpit. I humbly thank God for having allowed 
me to preach his word as a clergyman of the Church of England. 

¢12th.— Preached in the morning. 26th.—I preached on the 
Resurrection. 

“June 12, 1826.—I have this day devoted myself anew to my 
ministry by repeating upon my knees those parts of the ordination 
service in which the Church of England mainly differs from that 
of Rome. 

“ August 27.—Preached and administered the sacrament in Park- 
street Ehapel. September 10th.—Preached. 24th.—Preached a 
charity sermon at the New Church, Chelsea.” 


We have already had occasion to remark the operation of that 
morbid sensitiveness of constitution which was throughout the 
cause of so much bitter suffering to him, and manek even the 
most ordinary unpleasant occurrence into a source of misery. 
Its effects were painfully but characteristically displayed in a 
circumstance attending his Oxford degree. Some opposition to 
the diploma in convocation had been threatened, which excited 
such disgust in his mind that after a long detail of distressing 
reflections he concludes that had it succeeded it would have been 
“a positive affront,” for which he could “ receive no compensa- 
tion.” .... 

* But I must apologize for dwelling so long on this subject. My 
apology is one, however, which none but those who are thoroughly 
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acquainted with the events of my life, can either admit or under- 
stand. A drop will make a full cup run over. This should be 
remembered as an excuse in regard to what may appear an excess of 
sensitiveness.”—Vol. i, p. 232. 

Attached as he was, from various motives, to a residence in 
Oxford, to find himself at once a graduate, was a circumstance 
the most gratifying to his wishes, and he accordingly, in 1826, 
removed to the ps Beat weg entering himself at Oriel College, and 
adopting at once the collegiate mode of life, that is, occupying 
a lodging, but dining in the college hall, and attending the daily 
service in its chapel, and forming a delightful addition to the 
social circle in its common room. He now renewed all those 
acquaintances he had formed in his earlier residence, and in 
addition to them enjoyed the congenial society and intimacy of 
several other members of the University who had since been 
rising into notice, more particularly Dr Whately, then lately 
appointed Principal of Alban Hall (now Archbishop of Dublin) ; 
Dr Hawkins, afterwards Provost, and Messrs Newman, 
Pusey, and Froude, then fellows of Oriel, besides several others 
whose names appear in his journals and correspondence, and who 
were at that time generally considered to be the foremost among 
the disciples of a more liberal school of theology than was quite 
acceptable to the rest of the University. In some instances, 
indeed, they were supposed to have advanced their speculations 
into the frontiers of rationalism, and even to doubts of Chris- 
tianity itself,—at least as founded on historical evidence and the 
truth of the New Testament. And thus, perceiving the necessity 
for upholding it, they have (Most CONSISTENTLY) since main- 
tained it as dependent on the mere consent of the Church and 
teaching of the priesthood, based upon the legends of tradition. 

The entries in his diary of the little occurrences incidental 
to his settling at Oxford, are interesting, as well from the allu- 
sion to some of the parties concerned as from the altered tone of 
cheerfulness which they breathe—clearly showing how much 
the habitual oppression on his spirits was oom of being 
relieved by novelty, change of scene, and the society of friends 
who knew how to draw him out of the morbid seclusion in which 
he too often persisted : to use his own expression, ‘‘1 felt young 
again and in the full vigour of my early academical life.” 

Among these entries, besides preaching on two or three occa- 
sions for friends who had the care of parishes in Oxford and its 
neighbourhood, we find him on January 7th, 1827, preachin 
before the University. It may be necessary to explain that this 
being a Sunday in vacation, he merely appeared in the University 
pulpit as a substitute for the person whose turn it was, and that 
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this implies no selection by the University. But on more than 
one occasion afterwards he discharged the same office on days 
when the appointment is specially vested in the Vice-Chancellor ; 
one such instance occurred on March 25th of the same year. 

Among other incidents, we cannot omit one which will appear 
not a little striking at the present moment :—October 3lst— 
“ Pusey, Wilberforce, and Froude came in the evening to learn 
the order of the R.C. service of the Breviary.” 

He now commenced reading with a private pupil, Mr E. T. 
Daniell, then an undergraduate of Balliol College, subse- 
quently a clergyman in London, and afterwards known by his 
travels in Asia Minor, where his late premature death has 
occasioned so great a loss to his friends and to science. In the 
course of his correspondence with Coleridge, he produced a 
sonnet which the poet pronounces “ the finest and most grandly 
conceived sonnet in our language—at least it is only in Milton’s 
and in Wordsworth’s sonnets that I recollect any rival.” (Nov. 
1827). We therefore cannot do less than present it to our 
readers : 


‘*¢ Mysterious Night! when our first Parent knew 
Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely Frame, 
This glorious canopy of Light and Blue ? 
Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting Flame, 
Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came, 
And lo! Creation widened in Man’s view. 
Who could have thought such Darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless Orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 
Why do we then shun Death with anxious strife? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life?” 
—Vol. iii, p. 48. 
We think the commendation of it is by no means overcharged. 
In some other instances we find specimens of his poetical 
talent of a very creditabie description: and, in the course of his 
ee and journals, occasional remarks and criticisms 
on subjects both of poetry, philology, and general literature 
abound. Among his correspondents, besides Coleridge, the 
names of Southey, Mrs Hemans, and several others well known 
to literature, occur repeatedly. We do not, however, enter upon 
these topics, being desirous to employ the space to which we are 
necessarily limited in the elucidation of the more momentous 
questions involved in his theological views. 
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In 1828 a plan was proposed among some of B. White's 
immediate circle of friends in, and connected with, Oxford, to 
establish a new Quarterly Review on principles perfectly inde- 
pendent of party, taking that word in its ordinary political 
acceptation, but of a truly liberal cast, and therefore of course 
such as would be cried down by all parties. Of this periodical 
it was proposed that B. White should be editor—in consequence 
of which he made a temporary remove to London—retaining, 
however, his Oxford quarters. ‘The work was supported by 
several eminent contributors—but failed to prolong its existence 
beyond two numbers. ‘The world are incapable of appreciating 
any publication of this kind, which does not, at least professedly, 
connect itself with a party: and are still less disposed to view it 
with common leniency if it venture in the slightest degree to 
eee popular errors and cherished prejudices. 

je have before quoted the expression of the view he origi- 
nally took of Catholic Emancipation. This was undoubtedly the 
first ground on which to commence viewing the question: and 
accordingly he consistently advanced from this cautious admis- 
sion to a more complete conviction in 1829, when he was called 
upon, as a graduate of Oxford, to exercise his right of voting at 
the contested election between Peel and Inglis. He then says 
expressly : 

“My views on the abstract question, whether Roman Catholics 
can be entrusted with legislative power without danger to the 
Church of England, are still the same as before;— Iam fully 
persuaded they cannot. This, I believe, also is the opinion of Mr 

eel. * * * * The fair inference is, he considers, the eventual danger 
to the Church is an evil, the chance of which should be preferred 
to the only method now left of avoiding it, namely, a civil war. 
With this view I perfectly concur.”—Vol. i, 454. 


Had he gone a step further, and asked himself now eventual, 
How remote is the danger? he would perhaps have felt himself 
in a still stronger position. But we are not discussing the question, 
and must proceed with our narrative, which displays, as might be 
expected, the whole fury of the “ No-Popery” party directed 
against him, when he voted for the Emancipation candidate ; 
and the alienation of several friends, who, in the littleness of 
Oxford bigotry, could not keep up common civility towards him, 
appears to have deeply affected him. 

n the excitement of the popular mind with which his work 
on Catholicism was received, it was doubtless interpreted to 
express much more than he really intended. If in his natural 
detestation of the spirit of Romanism he delivered himself in 
warm and vehement denunciations of the system, these were 
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immediately caught up by the bigots who could not conceive 
that such professions must not necessarily imply the adoption of 
an intolerance on the opposite side, equally violent with that 
which he had condemned. If he expressed himself generally 
an adherent to the establishment, the narrowness of high-churcb 
orthodoxy could admit no other conception of him than as an 
equally blind partisan with themselves. ‘They were determined 
to make him one of themselves, and then bitterly complained of 
his defection, when they discovered that he was not so. 

When he was publicly honoured and complimented, it was but 
natural that he should be tempted to forget points of difference; 
and when cherished among the leaders of the Church, it was 
hardly possible not to catch something of the spirit of those by 
whom “ was surrounded, Yet he had really professed no 
more than before: the Oxford degree was “ greatness thrust 
upon him,” and no pledge was exacted. 

The specimen which he now had given him of the real 
character of Oxford orthodoxy could not but tend to moderate 
the ardour with which he had before sought to associate himself 
with the members of the University. He felt strongly the chill 
thus cast upon the affection which he cherished for a body which 
had adopted him. His opinions on some points he had kept 
much in the background in the very desire, as he tells us, of 
accordance, as far as it was practicable, with those with whom he 
was thus connected. It was not, therefore, unnatural that he 
should now feel less under any restraint of this kind, and should 
begin to avow views, which would not be much in favour with 
those around him. 

In his ‘ Observations on Orthodoxy, &c.’ (published in 
1835), he says, briefly and explicitly, that in 1824 ** I acquiesced 
in the established doctrines—not from conviction,—not by the 
discovery of sounder proofs than those which I had found insuf- 
ficient,—but chiefly by that power of sympathy which tends 
to assimilation with those we love and respect” (pref. p. vi). 
And again, that he continued in this adhesion till the events of 
1829 opened his eyes to the narrowness and bigotry which he 
conceived inherent in the system. Still he says, 

‘‘In my anxiety to avoid a separation from the Church by the 
deliberate surrender of my mind to my old Unitarian convictions, 
I took refuge in a modification of the Sabellian theory, and availed 
myself of the moral unity which I believe to exist between God the 
Father and Christ, joined to the consideration that Christ is called 
the image of God in the New Testament, and addressed my prayer 
to God as appearing in that image.”—P., viii. 


He afterwards describes his position by saying, 
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“T had silenced my understanding in favour of the Church of 
England.”-—P. iii, 128. 

And again :— 

“Tt is a universal mistake among people who make the essence of 
religion to consist in the acceptance of certain doctrines, that strong 
fear and reluctance to deny such doctrines are identical with a belief 
in them. Having carefully examined myself, I am bound to declare 


that since I became a Protestant, I never had any other belief in the 
great dogmas of the Church.”—P. iii, 320. 


Notwithstanding the turn which his views had thus taken, he 
accepted the Vice-Chancellor’s appointment to preach before the 
University on more than one occasion about this time. It would 
be highly interesting were copies of these sermons in existence, 
or indeed any of his former productions of this kind, to compare 
them with what we here find to have been the turn of his 
thoughts at this period. 

If the question of consistency be raised, we will only remark 
that any objections on the plea of adherence to subscription of 
formularies, must at the present day be approached with some 
caution by either party ;—when opinions of a far more startling 
character in an opposite extreme are readily justified by inter- 
pretations reconcilable to the consciences of the subscribers to 
any extent of the “non-natural” sense, at least until the eccle- 
siastical courts pronounce (as they alone are competent to do, 
and have done in the case of *“ Roman” tenets) what is the 
*‘ natural” sense of the articles. ‘The transparent honesty of 
B. White’s character has never been impugned; and he exer- 
cised his conscientious judgment by subscribing in a Sabellian 
sense—which no party had any right to object to:—not to 
dwell on the cireumstance that some of the most material points 
involved, such as the “ inspiration” of Scripture, are no- 
where asserted in the articles, and that of the terms ‘atone- 
ment,”’ “ satisfaction,” &c., no dogmatic explanations are laid 
down. 

The articles, moreover, are articles of union, peace, and 
comprehension, and therefore, if a person who holds  Sabellian” 
tenets can conscientiously, by a “non-natural” interpretation, 
consider himself included in that comprehensiveness, there is no 
power on earth to exclude him. 

We shall not be surprised that under the sense of his peculiar 
position and the hostile spirit which surrounded him, his morbid 
sensitiveness should have received the strongest impressions of 
mortification at real or supposed instances of neglect on the part 
of the heads of the University, and of imaginary suspicions that 
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he had become the object of coldness, dislike, and even open 
slight in the common room. Such suspicions, which he details 
at length, and mixes up with some impressions as to facts which 
any one acquainted with Oxford would know are incorrect, seem 
to bear the stamp of that tendency at least to a disordered state 
of mind, of which other indications were afterwards much dwelt 
upon by some of his friends. 

However this may have been, his residence in Oxford had 
ceased to possess its former attractions, and though he lived 
chiefly in seclusion, yet he was desirous of a change: but it is 
= no change would have been permanently beneficial to 
tim. 

Blanco White’s skill and taste in music had always been of 
the highest order: during his Oxford residence he found ample 
opportunities of cultivating this delightful resource both practi- 
cally and theoretically. In this last point of view he had studied 
it in a profoundly scientific manuer, and about the period to 
which we are now referring, many of his Oxford friends will 
remember the admirable and instructive public lecture which he 
gave on the theory of musical sounds at one of the earlier 
meetings of the then recently established ‘* Ashmolean Society,” 
for the promotion of physical science in the University. 

In 1831 he was an unsuccessful candidate for a fellowship in 
Dulwich College, which (as is well known) is determined by 
drawing lots, having been solicited to stand by his friend Mr 
Allen, the master. But it was in this year that the elevation of 
Dr Whately to the see of Dublin caused a permanent change 
in Blanco White’s plans. ‘The habits of daily intercourse 
at Oxford had so intimately endeared the parties mutually, 
that when the family removed, it was almost a natural conse- 
quence that they should insist on Blanco White accompanying 
them, and residing under the same roof in Ireland, having, 
as an ostensible employment, the tuition of the Archbishop’s 
son. 

Being at the time in ill health, he was unable to put this plan 
in execution till some time later, when he accomplished the 
journey to Dublin in company with some connexions of the 
Archbishop’s family, and has left some interesting memoranda 
of his impressions on the journey and on his arrival in Ireland. 
He lived chiefly in seclusion, enjoying principally the retreat of 
the Archbishop’s country house, a few miles out of Dublin, 
where he continued assiduously his studies both in theology and 
general literature. In the former a gradual and most important 
change of views—or rather, continued struggle between his con- 
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victions and his wish to agree with his friends—was now going 
on. Thus, on his birth-day, July 11, 1832, he inserts a prayer 
full of deep devotion and pakialones, containing an express in- 
vocation, addressed to ‘the Lord Jesus,” for support, enlighten- 
ment, and blessing (i, 490). 

In March, 1833, he wishes to “divest the Gospel of theolo- 
gical language and scholastic notions” (vol. ii, p. 4). It is 
“against the spirit of the Gospel to demand a statement of 
the causes (the rationale) why the death of Christ saves those 
who repent,” &c. (ib., p. 5). He maintains the knowledge of 
** God in Christ,” excluding all metaphysical notions; he dwells 
on the contradictions involved in the metaphysical ideas of the 
divine attributes, as omnipotence, &c. (p.'7). He expresses his 
strong confidence that afer death— 


“IfIam to be preserved to eternal life in Christ’s keeping, it 
will be through grace, benevolence, and mercy. Away with school 
theology! I love the hand that brought me into existence. I love 
it in spite of suffering; I love him who, having taught me and 
mankind how to love and obey, and to trust in ‘his God and my 
God,’ gave himself up to death on the cross, confident that God 
‘ would not leave his soul in Hades, nor allow his Holy One to see 
corruption.’ I do not know—I do not ask, ‘how can these things 
be?’ but I trust that they are indeed, that they exist in some form 
or other for my benefit and salvation.”—P. 13, 


The impulses on the minds of Christians are what is called in 
the New ‘Testament— 


“ The Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ. From Paul’s indirect 
account of the Corinthians, it appears that enthusiasm broke out in 
many. This is natural. If by the immediate operation of God, 
certain men received a clear and simultaneous view of Christianity, 
accompanied with courage, zeal, and some supernatural gifts, suited 
to the work of laying the foundations of Christianity, it is almost an 
inevitable consequence that the nervous and hysterical persons who 
observed this should become morbidly affected by it.—As to what 
in the New Testament is called the Spirit of God—those holy de- 
sires, those high moral views, which the most philosophical persons 
must acknowledge (if they have experienced them) to come from 
out of the mind itself.”—P. 17. 


During a visit to Tunbridge Wells with the Archbishop’s 
family in 1833, the perusal of Mr 'T. Moore’s acute and spirited 
‘ Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion,’ led him 
to conceive the idea of a reply, which was within a few weeks 
executed, under the form of a continuation of that idea, and en- 
titled the ‘ Second Travels,’ &c. This work, though it dwells 
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principally on the points at issue with the Church of Rome, and 
the broad grounds of Protestantism, may yet be found to con- 
tain the germs of those views with regard to the more abstruse 
doctrines, and to creeds in general, which he expresses so much 
more fully and definitely in his journals and letters. 

Of his publication about the same time ‘ On the Law of Reli- 
gious Libel,’ and some oye | to which it gave rise, we shall 
not here say anything, as though evincing a just, liberal, and 
comprehensive view of that question, it bears little on the points 
to which our attention is at present chiefly confined. 

The following extracts will carry on the course of his theolo- 
gical speculations in his own words : 

“T am very far from approving the definite denials of the Trinita- 
rian doctrines, and the definite assertions which some Unitarians 
substitute.” —(ii, 42. 1834.) 

“T shall only say that I am not at all inclined to defend every 
incidental sentiment expressed in my evidence against Catholicism. 
— The scholastic system, to which the name of the Church 
of England is usually given, is too similar, indeed, to that in which 
I was brought up. It was, therefore, natural that when I found 
my trust in Christ revived, I should glide into the scholastic super- 
structure which for years had been familiar to my mind. Much of 
the Priest revived in me.”—(ib., 48. 1834.) 

“ Even under the return of the Priestly spirit which I suffered 
when, with the purest intentions, I took the pen against Catholicism, 
I could not acquiesce in the theological opinions of those who deny 
to Unitarians the name of Christians.” —(50.) 

“‘ There is another point of the utmost importance to the progress 
of truly liberal Christian theology,—the acquiescence of Unitarians 
in the practice of worshipping the one God in Christ.”—(52.) 

“The distinction of ‘ persons’ in the Deity I have long dis- 
carded.”—59. 

“‘ After a long and painful struggle with the formidable difficulty 
of the theological theory of Inspiration, I have totally rejected that 
theory.”—55. 


In February, 1834, a revised and corrected edition of his 
‘Poor Man’s Preservative,’ &c., was published at Dublin: it 
retains the following passage in the account which he gives of 
his own opinions :— 

“« A few years after 1 became a Protestant . . . . I was strongly 
tempted in my faith; not, however, as I said before, from any 
leaning to Romanism, but from a doubt whether the doctrine of the 
people called Unitarians—I mean those who say that Christ was 
nothing but a man, the son of Joseph and Mary—might not be true. 
During the examination of this point, though I was not very long 
in ‘finding that the assertion that Christ was only a highly-inspired 
man, is not scriptural,” &c. 
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It would certainly seem difficult to reconcile the delibe- 
rate republication of this last statement (which we have marked 
by italics) with the facts just exhibited of his entertaining at the 
very time a distinct disbelief in the divinity of Christ; and this 
contradiction has appeared to some of his friends entirely corro 
borative of the extremely unsettled state of his mind. 

It may be asked by some, how could he continue in commu- 
nion with the Church of England under the influence of such 
impressions against her doctrines? He replies, “ If asked, 
how did I so long resist the force of such arguments? I 
answer, simply by means of strong and deep-rooted affections.” 
In a word, he opposed feeling to argument, and was, by every tie 
of association and emotion, induced to continue in conformit 
with a church which he secretly believed to be vitiated wit 
radical errors, or rather based on a wholly unsound foundation. 
Again, he observes :— 

“‘T certainly did not dissemble: I showed myself as I was. In 
Christ I worshipped the Deity: I conceived his humanity as an em- 
blem of the only God. . . . . A prayer was written by me, 
addressed to Jesus, and relating to his resurrection. It burst, as it 
were, out of my heart . . . . during one of my strong aspira- 
tions after unity of faith with my friends.”—iii, 140. 

He speaks of the joy he had felt at becoming intimate with 
some divines of the Established Church who ventured, as he 
says, on the very borders of heterodoxy, and yet were able to 
check themselves at the right point, or who “displayed their 
feats of intellectual agility while yet balancing precisely on the 
tight-rope of orthodoxy.” But he could not moderate his own 
views to such a standard. But such a state of conflict between 
conviction and compliance could not long satisfy his straight- 
forward disposition. He found “ Sabellianism to be only Unita- 
rianism disguised in words.” And thus he was at length led to 
resort to “ clear and definite Unitarianism.” 

‘The immediate occasion of his doing so was, however, remark- 
able, and evinces how sincere he was even in the adoption of that 
intermediate system which had thus far been his profession. 
The Rev. Mr Armstrong had quitted the Established Church and 
even relinquished preferment, to join the Unitarians. Our au- 
thor, though but slightly acquainted, felt so much interested in 
his case as to write to him, in the endeavour to reclaim him, at 
least to such a conformity with the Church as his own. But the 
arguments by which Mr Armstrong defended his course appeared 
so unanswerable, that B. White owned the conflict fairly turned 
against him, and became himself a convert. (Aug. 1834). 
These important letters are given at length in vol. ii, p. 41, 48, 
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&c. From what we have seen of his highly susceptible feelings 
we shall not be surprised at the disclosures made in his journals 
of this period, of the heart-rending struggle which attended his 
avowal of Unitarian views: nor can we expect to account for all 
the impulses of a mind so painfully disturbed : but it would seem 
that some slight discussion (in Dec. 1834) relative to a proposed 
translation of Neander’s pamphlet on ‘Free Teaching in Theo- 
logy,’ furnished the immediate occasion of that paroxysm of ex- 
citement which led to his voluntary exile froin the roof where 
something more than the highest degree of friendship had so 
long formed that bond of domestic union, which he now enter- 
tained an unchangeable impression it was necessary to break. He 
accordingly announced his intentions in a letter to the Arch- 
bishop: and shortly after (Jan. 10th, 1835) crossed over to Liv- 
erpool, where he first visited a Spanish friend, Mr Zulueta, and 
shortly afterwards removed into lodgings. 

Relative to this important step in B. White’s melancholy his- 
tory, we will only mention that his departure fer Liverpool was 
acquiesced in only when accompanied by a promise to return, at 
least for an occasional visit; and that there never arose out of 
the separation the smallest interruption, either of affectionate 
~ on on the part of any branch of the family, or (to descend to 
a lower manifestation of it) of that liberality which could now 
only show itself in pecuniary assistance, which was regularly 
continued. 

Aware of the extremely painful feelings which this unhappy 
turn in his course of life called forth, both in his own mind and 
those of his friends, we shall not exhibit those bitter conflicts of 
his social feeling with his religious convictions which are detailed 
in his diaries and correspondence of this period. We advert to 
the circumstances merely in order to record what he has taken 
particular pains to put most prominently forward,—the purely 
voluntary nature of his exile,—and the unbroken continuance 
of former friendship and liberality, which have just been al- 
luded to, and to which it is necessary to refer particularly with 
reference to impressions of a contrary tendency which had gone 
forth, and which had occasioned much pain to some of his 
friends. 

When his change of views, or rather the avowal of it, became 
known, he was of course assailed on all sides by correspondents 
of various shades of orthodoxy, some in the most pure and liberal 
spirit of kind advice, others in an unhappy tone of bigotry, 
lamenting, expostulating, and anathematizing. ‘'Take your 
religion from Paul—read with humility—wait—and you will be 
instructed,” said one excellent friend ;—advising the very course 
he had so long pursued without coming to the desired conclusion. 
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Another recommended consultation with eminent divines of the 
Church of England, as if it had not already been the work of his 
life to sift the questions at issue to the bottom. A third sent 
him a string of detached texts asserting the Divinity of Christ. 
An eminent Liverpool clergyman called upon him, and with 
closed eyes and a sepulchral tone, admonished him as to his 
awful condition, and urged upon him the orthodox formulas. 
**He was evidently puzzled,” says the journalist, “when I 
partly, but very slightl, , assuming his tone, said, your situation 
is awful, Mr —, you make additions to the word of God!” 
(ii, 103). From a former friend at Oxford, now at the head of 
the Anglo-Catholic movement, he received, as he says, “‘ a most 
melancholy letter, nothing but a groan, a sigh, from beginning 
to end.” His reply, conceived in the most beautifully Christian 
spirit, is given ii, p. 118. 

One consequence entailed by his quitting the Church of Eng- 
land was the severing his connexion with Oxford, which perhaps, 
of all other sources of distress, next to that of parting from his 
friends at Dublin, was the most bitter. The removal of his name 
from the college books, about which, in strictness, there is no 
discretionary power, he anticipated by a letter to the Provost of 
Oriel, requesting himself to withdraw it. This letter, as well as 
the Provost’s reply, and some others which followed, are among 
the most pleasing proofs that at least in one quarter of the Oxford 
world the true spirit of kindness towards him was not wanting. 
The Provost would not at once remove his name—but retaining 
his own request, at a later period, complied with it, when the 
publication of his work ‘On Heresy and Orthodoxy,’ seemed 
openly to render it imperative. 

In such a transaction, under existing laws, the individual who 
administers them has no discretion. But it is miserable to reflect 
that in the present age the first University in Europe should be 
= in the humiliating position of expelling a man whose 
earning, abilities, and piety, should have made him one of its 
proudest ornaments, on the pitiable plea that he openly discarded 
certain tenets, which half its existing members profess to hold 
only as idle legends and traditions, or may utterly explain away 
by a “non-natural”’ interpretation, as they actually do certain 
other doctrines. Yet more humiliating is the entire system of 
subscription which gives rise to all this. 

As soon as he was well settled at Liverpool, we find in his 
journal a formal statement of his actual views in the following 
terms: 

“My Confession of Faith consists of one proposition, that for 
asserting which Jesus of Nazareth was condemned todie. John, 
xix. 7. ‘We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, 
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because he made himself the Son of God;’ i.e. the Messiah, the 
representative of the Deity to all mankind. Matt. xxvi, 63, 64, 
‘ But Jesus held his peace. And the high priest answered and said 
unto him, I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whe- 
ther thou be the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus saith unto him, Thou 
hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, Hereafter shall ye see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven.’ Whoever acknowledges this proposition, makes 
himself a subject of the kingdom of God, the spiritual kingdom of 
which Christ is the lawgiver, in the name and under the authority 
of ‘his Father and our Father, his God and our God.’ To be a 
member, a spiritual subject of that kingdom, is to be a Christian. 

‘« My profession of Faith—the profession by means of which I 
ardently wish to see all mankind united into one Universal Church, 
is this:—‘I believe that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and as such, it is my fixed determination to conform to his 
will, which is the will of God, in everything; according to the 
spirit of the Scriptures.” —Vol. ii, p. 80. 

The essence, it would appear, of the view which he had adopted 
consisted in the absolute rejection of all dogmas. He states 
afterwards his disliking the mame “ Unitarian,” and his belief 
that many of that persuasion have the same feeling, as seeming 
to imply adogma. However, objections of this kind did not long 
sep and having formed acquaintance with some truly excel- 
ent persons of that communion, as soon as his infirmities per- 
mitted he attended the service at their chapel, for the first time, 
on Jan. 25, 1835. He describes fully this effect of the simpli- 
city of this worship on his mind.—ii, p. 86. 

n a passage in his journal of that day he speaks in a cheerful 
tone of the mental satisfaction he enjoys in having taken this 
step; and from some reflections, but briefly hinted rather than 
expressed, we may collect that so far from his being anxiously 
laid hold of by the community he had joined as a valuable prose- 
lyte and auxiliary, he felt himself rather in a position where it 
was, as he says, * more necessary to be on his guard against false 
shame than against gratified vanity.” 

Some excellent friends seem to have urged on him the reflec- 
tion that by thus removing himself from the position he had 
occupied, he was destroying his usefulness. His reflection on 
this is brief but unanswerable ;—by acting otherwise he would 
have violated his conscience,—can a man with a wounded con- 
science be useful ? 

His repeated testimonies to the spiritual simplicity and emi- 
nently devout and earnest tone of the form of worship adopted 
in the Unitarian chapels, will, we imagine, be very striking to 
that numerous class of readers who are accustomed to believe 
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that the whole system of that communion is nothing but a cold 
abstraction ; little more than a negation of all doctrines; a life- 
less form, destitute of all warmth or zeal;—they will, however, 
receive an impression of a very opposite kind from several 
passages in the journal, especially pp. 86, 92, 104, 116, &c. 

Among the various letters which at this period were called 
forth from him by various correspondents, all bearing more or 
less on the grand point of his new religious profession, there is 
one in particular which contains a remark equally poe and 
important, and bearing on the state of theological controversy 
so universally that we must extract it as follows :— 


“We certainly have no approach whatever to truth, except through 
and iz our minds. The difference of agreement among men arises 
from the general conformity of the impressions which external 
objects make upon them. Those natural symbols of the ideas they 
raise seldom fail to work similarly upon different minds. But the 
objects concerning which Christians have been so long and so 
fiercely at variance, are words—arbitrary symbols of things unknown, 
in which people are determined to find objective truth, entirely differ- 
ent from the ideas which those symbols excite. Accustomed to the 
uniformity of the impression of the natural symbols (which we call 
phenomena), men expect the same result from the verbal symbols, 
and suppose that those who disagree as to the impression they make 
in some individual minds, must be led by a spirit of perverseness, 
or doomed by God to a reprobate state of mind. Ido not knowa 
more horrible evil in existence than this delusion. If at the expense 
of my life I could dispel it, I would (I trust) surrender that life 
willingly. At all periods of my rational existence, even when feel- 
ing, rather than conviction, had made me rclapse into the theological 
habits of my youth, I have fearlessly asserted, what I knew by 
experience, that unbelief is not necessarily the result of depravity, 
much less can dissent from certain theological views be referred to 
moral faults. I deeply lament that England—a land I love and 
admire—my second country, should be the spot in Europe most 
deeply sunk into that refined intolerance, which attributes opinions 
to moral depravity. The sincere friends of pure Christianity, the 
enlightened minds that could assail that intellectual monster with 
effect, are too timid, too dispersed. The consequence is, that what- 
ever is done (and that is little indeed) to oppose it, comes from the 
side of total unbelief, from the totally irreligious party. May God 
open a way for a union between the truly free-minded Christians ! 
May all good men who know the evils of orthodox intolerance 
combine to meet it in the open field of discussion, independently of 
political party spirit, which is the great obstacle to the true progress 
of the pure Gospel in this country.”—Vol. ii, p. 108. 


An offer of the situation of Librarian to Dr Williams’s Library 
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(founded for the use of dissenters) in Red Cross street (March, 
1835) was declined by Blanco White (after having been at first 
accepted), when he learned that the endowment was placed 
under similar circumstances to those of Lady Hewley’s charity : 
which would probably have subjected him to the hostility of 
a large section of the dissenting body. And thus to be placed, 
as he says, “within the reach of the most desperate bigotry, 
between two fires—from the side of the Church, and also from 
that of dissent, was an idea which completely unnerved me.”— 
(P. 123.) 

When thus settled among his friends at Liverpool, for some 
time in this new position his health and spirits appear to have 
improved—but it is not long before we again find him complain- 
ing of a renewal of his attacks. (June, 1835.) Yet his mind 
retained its vigour, and an admirable little essay ‘On Truth and 
Reason’ (ii, p. 131) will attest it; besides his continued corre- 
spondence with various friends, especially Mr Mill and Lord 
Holland, from the latter a remarkable letter occurs (p. 129) 
bearing on the question of his theological views. We would 
also notice particularly (did our space allow) an exposure of 
some prevalent popular superstitions.—(P. 152—159.) 

From this time, indeed, his journals contain far more copious 
expressions of his religious views, often extending to essays on 
different points of theology, in which he is chiefly occupied in 
arguing against the claims of priesthoods and the authority of 
dogmatic systems. His more personal reflections meanwhile 
breathe the same deep spirit of ardent devotion,—of humble 
thankfulness and resignation ; and though rejecting the dogmatic 
expression of the divinity of Christ, he always speaks of his 
person and character in terms little short of those of adoration. 

With our author’s strong feelings towards his former circle of 
friends at Oxford, it may be imagined what were his sensations 
on the occasion of that great first outbreak of academical viru- 
lence against the Whig Government, the unprincipled persecu- 
tion of Dr Hampden in the spring of 1836; among the foremost 
instigators of which were some of the very men with whom he 
had been on terms of so much intimacy. 

The party engaged in that iniquitous proceeding was indeed 
a strange coalition;—but entirely compacted and managed by 
one leader, with all that profound skill and knowledge of human 
nature with which he has since continued to guide the whole 
Anglo-Catholic movement. For this highly eminent, subtle, 
and learned person he had felt the warmest friendship,—and it 
is a singular instance of his power, that while Blanco White saw 
Vor. XLIV. No. II. U 
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clearly into the character of the other members of the cabal, 
their leader had completely blinded him to his own ;—and while 
he speaks of the others in terms of merited reprobation or 
contempt, he always excepts the leader,—* his dear and excel- 
lent friend” —*a real enthusiast ”—“ a truly good man”—whom 
he pities as doing violence to the kindness of his nature in yield- 
ing to a conscientious conviction of the painful duty of perse- 
cuting. From some expressions at a later period, however, he 
probably began to see this Oxford Hildebrand more in his true 
colours. 

As conveying at once a perfect picture of the condition and 
motives which secieteed Blanco White’s position, and at the 
same time affording an admirable specimen of his poetical 
talent, we must insert the following lines, written in a lady’s 
Album :—{1837] 


“ Reader, thou look’st upon a barren Page: 
The blighting Hand of Pain, the Snows of Age, 
Have quenched the Spark that might have made it glow 
Long has the writer wandered here below 
Not friendless, but alone; for the foul Hand 
Of Superstition snapped every Band 
That knit him to his Kindred: then he filed, 
But after him the hideous Monster sped 
In various Shapes, and raised a stirring Cry : 
‘That Villain will not act a pious Lie.’ 
Men, Women, stare, discuss, but all insist, 
‘The Man must be a shocking Atheist.’ 
Brother, or Sister, whosoe’er thou art ! 
Couldst thou but see the Fang that gnaws my Heart, 
Thou wouldst forgive this transient Gush of Scorn, 
Wouldst shed a Tear, in Pity wouldst thou mourn 
For one, who ’spite the Wrongs that lacerate 
His weary Soul, has never learnt to hate.” 


These lines are truly calculated to subdue every feeling of 
censure in which many are apt to indulge against the writer, 
and to substitute one of sincere sympathy. His bitterest expres- 
sions, let it be remembered, were directed solely against the 
system under which he had suffered, and not against individual 
enemies and calumniators. Nor can it be surprising that a spirit 
of the deepest indignation against such a system, whether 
emanating from Rome or Oxford, should be perpetually at work 
in his mind, when we contemplate the deep malignity of charac- 
ter which marks all the machinations of bigotry, under whatever 
form; while its lofty professions are too commonly little more than 
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a mask for a rejection of all real religion, under the pretence of 
which the objects actually sought are but those of spiritual domi- 
nation and temporal aggrandisement on the part of men whose 
faith is a sneer,—whose hope is a mitre,—and whose charity is 
a star-chamber. 

He had a keen relish for humour, and in these volumes will 
be found more than one specimen of a jeu @esprit with which he 
sometimes amused his leisure moments. Indeed this disposition 
was sometimes not unattended with the happiest effects in miti- 
gating for the time the sense of suffering, or at least in taking 

im out of that atmosphere of morbid indulgence in dwelling 
upon his unhappy situation which certainly greatly aggravate 
his complaints, and which could often be made to yield entirely 
for the time to the perception of the ludicrous judiciously intro- 
duced. For some good instances we refer to vol. ii, p. 333, 
vol. iii, 56, and vol. iii, 164. 

His correspondence and journals at this period embrace many 
subjects of morals, politics, and literature, on which some of 
the discussions are highly interesting, but to which the extent 
of our remarks on more immediately important topics prevents 
our adverting. Among his correspondents are found many names 
of high eminence, as Mr Mill, Dr Channing, Professor Norton, of 
Boston, U.S., Dr Neander—besides some of his older friends, espe- 
cially one or two connected with Oxford, with whom no difler- 
ence in opinions could produce the smallest interruption of regard 
and affection. As a striking instance of this we may extract 
a short letter to Professor Powell. (Vol. iii, p. 112.) 1839. 


‘¢ My dear B. Powell, 


“Many thanks for your kind note. To receive such lines from 
Oxford is like hearing the nightingale from the depths of the Arabian 
desert. You are perfectly right—we cannot essentially disagree ; 
we may disagree in formulas, but our truth is the same. It is the 
eternal, immutable God whom we love, and to whom we would guide 
all mankind, if it were in our power. Nothing is more melancholy 
to me than to contrast the clearness with which I see the vanity of 
the theological controversies, with the dark obstinacy of the multi- 
~ that waste their minds and—what is worse—their hearts upon 
them. 

“May God give you patience, and also strength to assist others in 
the search of truth. 

‘¢ Yours, ever affectionately, 
“J. Bianco Wuire.” 


As amelancholy contrast we may refer to a letter given (vol. 
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iii, p. 184) from a young man at Oxford, who had been under 
great obligations to him, but explains his having neglected to 
write thus,—‘ You may guess the cause,—Z have been afraid 
to do it—I am very young, and though you may wish not to 
influence others,—you cannot help doing it,” &c. &c. He had 
felt, however, no such fear of being influenced by the Anglicists ; 
but they were right, and Blanco White wrong! 

Among the variety of thoughts and suggestions, often of great 
originality and power, thrown out incidentally in the course of 
the various discussions with which these journals and letters 
abound, we cannot omit to present to the notice of our readers 
two, very briefly but forcibly expressed, which, if generally consi- 
dered and adopted, might certainly prevent half the theological 
and moral controversies which divide the opinions of men: 
they are as follows :— 


“ The objects concerning which Christians have been so long and 
so fiercely at variance, are words—arbitrary symbols of things un- 
known, in which people are determined to find objective truth, entirely 
different from the ideas which those symbols excite.”—(ii, 108.) 

‘*T have been finally convinced that the difference of right and 
wrong is only to be found in the conscience of each individual.”— 
(iii, 210.) 

We give these two extracts without note or comment. They 
will probably startle many readers; yet after all who can really 
penetrate further either into revealed doctrine or moral obliga- 
tion ? 

His belief with respect to a future state is of a remarkable 
kind, and deserves particular attention. ‘The idea which seems 
principally to have formed the basis of his conceptions on this 
point, was one of very long standing in his mind, and which per- 
vaded all his fluctuations of opinion on other points. The two 
following passages, written in March, 1836, and July, 1837, 
though somewhat long, are far too curious to be omitted. 


“ A firm belief in a never-ending life after death is demanded as 
a condition of Christianity. This, and all other similar demands of 
assent to facts beyond experience arise from the supposition, that the 
first duty of a Christian is implicit assent to the Bible. To what 
possible sense of the Bible that assent is to be given, is another 
question: but that the New Testament asserts that every man is to 
live for ever, is almost universally taken for granted. Were it not 
for the first supposition—that of a paramount duty to believe the 
Bible—the rational view of this subject would be, that the revelation 
(supposing it what people believe it to be) of the immortality of all 
men is intended as a motive to influence the conduct of mankind. To 
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imagine that a good man is to be punished eternally, because he can- 
not give an unhesitating assent to the announcement of the doctrine 
of the immortality of all mankind, is totally inconsistent with every- 
thing we know of the nature of belief and of moral goodness. That 
man’s virtue, on the contrary, would scarcely deserve the name, 
which should depend on his hopes or fears in regard to a future life. 
Any one who, convinced that his existence would be terminated by 
death, should say, “let us cat and drink, for to morrow we die,” 
were he the most correct man in point of conduct, would be very low 
indeed in the scale of virtue: a useful man, he might be; a virtuous 
one, I should reluctantly call him. The claims of conscience to 
direct our conduct are incontrovertible, even on the supposition of 
there being no higher authority. Virtue and Vice would remain 
exactly what the purest religion considers them, if it could be proved 
beyond doubt that man is an ephemeral being: future rewards and 
punishments cannot alter their nature. He who abstains from 
vicious actions only from fear of eternal punishments, and who is 
conscious that, were there no future life, he would make Evil his 
Good, may be sure that Virtue has no share in his heart. This man, 
nevertheless, if he firmly believes in a future life, is encouraged by 
our divines: while the true lover of Virtue, who follows her for her 
own sake, who considers her a sufficient reward in the midst of suf- 
fering, and independently of what God may have reserved for us 
after death, this manis told that he labours in vain—that his faith- 
fulness will not only go unrewarded, but that his virtuous disinter- 
estedness shall be punished forever. This is monstrous. 

“T myself cannot believe that death shall put an end to my being ; 
I have strong grounds to hope that my Maker has happiness in reserve 
for me; but if that happiness depends upon the certainty of my ex- 
pectation, I must lose it. But biessed be God! my trust in him is 
not shaken by any doubt of this kind. My love of his goodness is 
independent of expected rewards. I am abundantly rewarded when 
I am conscious of that love; my failures in the pursuit of virtue, my 
deviations into vice, have been their own punishment. I am not 
tempted to complain even when the possibility of the cessation of my 
personality occurs tome. I am ready to die, whatever dying may 
be; and I hope to die in full trust of the Power who brought me 
into this existence.” —(Vol. ii, p. 204.) 


“Tn conformity with my maxim, that every thinking man should 
put his fellow-men in possession of the results of his internal Expe- 
rience, I wish to record a mental fact relating to myself which, as 
far as I can judge, is not wanting in importance. I remember that 
even in my childhood I had a fear of a future life, and shrunk 
from all the pictures of heaven which abound in the Catholic books 
of devotion. I preserve a pretty distinct recollection of a dream, 
which I had about my eleventh or twelfth year. In that dream I 
felt disembodied and climbing up (it was a laborious motion) through 
a dimly-lighted passage, at the end of which I found myself—as if 
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I had been a Swedenborgian—in a house very like those to which 
I was accustomed in Spain, full of angels such as I saw daily in 
pictures, who welcomed me and told me [ was really in heaven. 
Though I had now nothing to fear from the place of torments, 
which I almost distinguished at the foot of a long flight of stairs, 
the deepest melancholy took hold of me, because heaven appeared 
to me a very dull habitation, and I did not know what to do with 
myself through a long, long eternity. I was relieved, when waking, 
I found that ¥ was still on earth. 

“ «What a childish dream,’ some people will say. I suspect that 
the charge of childishness lies at the door of those who make it. 
The child did not contrive the dream for himself: it was the pure 
spontaneous result of those pictures of heaven which are supposed 
to have the greatest power to bribe mankind into Virtue. Now, if 
such allurements had any real influence, they would chiefly exert 
it upon such a being as I then was—a stranger to the passions and 
interests which bind men to this life. Yet the most glowing pic- 
tures of a future life had no attraction for me. The fear of an inter- 
minable, suffering existence possessed my soul; and, though I had 
never thought on annihilation, I remember that I preferred not to 
be, to the chance of living for ever with the angels, which I felt 
somewhat in the character of living in a church. 

“The same indifference for every modification of heaven, as a 
= addressed to the imagination, has shown itself within my 

eart’s core, during the most devout periods of my life, both in the 
Catholic and the Protestant Church. Whenever, only a few years 
ago, I endeavoured to enliven my Christian hope by thinking of 
that local heaven where I was to go after death, the effect was so 
opposed to that which I intended, that I was obliged to turn my 
thoughts another way. In a word—that second life, similar to 
this, that resurrection in the body, was always oppressive to my 
mind. Is it that life in the body has been so devoid of happiness 
to me, so laborious and up-hill, that my feelings shrink from the 
notion of perpetuity in every conceivable modification of it? It 
may beso. But why did this feeling begin before I had tasted un- 
happiness? Or was it that unhappiness was actually — in my 
soul, by means of the religious education to which was so 
anxiously subjected from the first opening of my mind? Had the 
name of heaven poured into my dawning sensibility some drops of 
that bitterness, which has infected every sweet of life to me? I 
cannot answer these questions ; but I am able to state a plain fact. 
My mind is possessed by a sense of the most filial confidence 
in the Supreme source of its spiritual, rational existence. I do 
not think it probable that any real existence in the world shall 
be annihilated. But I am averse to the activity of the imagination 
on this point. I hope to die full of confidence that no Evil awaits 
me: but any Picture whatever of a future life distresses me: I 
feel as if eternal existence was already an insupportable burden laid 
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upon my soul.—I have never felt any horror of annihilation; I 
will not er gee even by wishes, to my God; but I would take 
it at his hands without complaint.”—(Vol. ii, p. 321.) 


Ata later period he observes,— 

‘* God eannot have formed his intellectual creatures to break like 
bubbles and be no more. To die with implicit trust in Him, but 
without drawing absurd pictures of a future life, is the only rational 
conduct of which the subject admits.” —(iii, 36.) 


We also recommend to the reader his remarks on a letter 
received from Dr Channing on this subject.—(iii, 37.) 

Both in this and other cases we cannot fail to trace a deep 
devotional feeling mixing itself up with abstract ideas of the 
spiritual and moral perfections of the Deity, and these ideas 
assumed as the basis of all theological reasoning. This charac- 
terizes all his speculations. By this test every doctrine was to 
be tried. His belief in a future state was a consequence from 
it. His argument for the rejection of certain other tenets, were 
based solely on the supposed incompatibility of those tenets with 
the Divine perfections, and the immediate sense of their acting 
directly on the soul of the believer. This is the real essence of 
his arguments in almost every instance, and pervades all his dis- 
cussions in the later portion of these memoirs. In accordance 
with this high principle, he seems to have considered that the 
entire view of Revelation itself, and of all the particular doctrines 
contained in it, ought to be modified and interpreted. And cer- 
tainly this very idea within certain limits has been extensively 
adopted by divines, and has led to all the main arguments 
against too literal an adoption of the Scriptural expressions in 
such points as those involved, e.g., in the Calvinistic theory. 
Fewer, perhaps, have been inclined to apply the principle more 
extensively. Yet it is difficult to see where is the consistency of 
limiting its application to one class of doctrines. 

But when we look to the assumed principle itself, it will be at 
once perceived to lie at the very root of all theology. As it must 
modify all our conceptions of Revelation, so it must be presup- 
posed in the first instance as influencing our acceptance of the 
evidence offered in support of Revelation. It must be an idea 
itself, originally derivable from reason antecedent to Revelation ; 
and we are thus brought to the primary question of natural 
theology, and to what extent, and in what lott, can it conduct us 
to a conception of the Divine perfections. Our author’s views on 
this most material point are detailed particularly in one passage 
in his journal (vol. uli, p. 8). 
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These remarks—too long to extract—were called forth on the 
immediate occasion (1838) of a perusal of Professor Powell’s 
* Connexion of Natural and Divine Truth,’ the professed object 
of which was to examine and refute many of the popular notions 
prevalent as to the grounds and evidences of natural theology, 
as well as to show the necessary dependence of all idea of a Reve- 
lation upon what natural reason may in the first instance thus 
establish. Blanco White, in commenting upon his friend’s rea- 
soning, comes to the conclusion that there must be an idea of 
the Deity prior to Revelation, and not deducible from external 
nature ; consequently existing inherently in the mind and heart 
of man. But he does not proceed to examine how and where 
this arises, nor to show that it necessarily exists there at all. 
That nearly all men, in fact, have such an idea, is another thing. 
But it is this internal consciousness which, de facto, is doubtless 
true, which is made by Blanco White the basis of all religion. 
The whole question regards the steps and evidence by which it 
is attained and supported, or rather into which the conviction 
(admitted as existing ix fact) may be analysed in theory. And 
here it is that the discussion appears to be left imperfect.—(See 
also iii, 157.) 

In a word, Blanco White had adopted the system which as- 
sumes certain high intuitive principles of divine and moral truth 
as the basis of all our belief or reasoning. This system is in the 
main that which has been upheld by some of the most eminent 
German writers, both philosophical and theological; and the 
result of which, by a peculiar combination of such principles 
applied to the interpretation of Christianity, has given rise to 
the theory called “ Rationalism.” It appears from frequent 
notices, especially in the later portions of these journals, that 
their author had studied extensively the writings of the chief 
supporters of that school. It would be utterly beyond our 
limits or purpose to go into any discussion of so extensive a sub- 
ject; but we must refer to the author’s remarks on the profound 
speculations of Suabedissen and Kant (vol. iii, pp. 146, 157, and 
211), as sufficiently illustrative of the broad principles of such a 
system. We believe nothing is more true than the remark he 
makes relative to the almost total neglect of these studies in 
England ; where, even among the most profound theologians, it is 
too common a practice to condemn all the German speculations 
in the mass as equally visionary and dangerous, instead of analys- 
ing and refuting them when they are found erroneous. 

But more particularly we must not omit to notice the influ- 
ence of such belief in the view he adopted of the Gospel history. 
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He, on more than one occasion, states, and comments upon, with 
apparent candour and fairness, the different views of this subject 
proposed by several schools of Rationalism, as those of Paulus 
(il, 110) and of Strauss (ii, 270; iii, 62, &c.), and also of the 
jew Salvador (iii, 186), of whose remarkable work he gives an 
interesting notice ; while his own opinion may be considered as 
summed up in the following passage, as far as regards the gene- 
ral authority of the Evangelists :— 

“ No well-instructed person doubts that the three first Gospels 
especially were written in Judea by Jews very near the time of 
Jesus. What Strauss, in my opinion, demonstrates, is that these 
documents (not including the Gospel of John) are not the writ- 
ings of the immediate disciples of Christ, or the testimony of eye- 
witnesses. This, I believe, is Salvador’s opinion, for he considers 
these documents as made up of the traditions of those times in 
Judea.” —(iii, 187.) 

In such views, of course, one of the most material points 
must be the belief entertained with respect to miracles, a ques- 
tion on which the schools of Rationalism are much divided; our 
author, as far as we can collect, does not professedly follow any 
one system, but at intervals introduces short remarks on the 
subject of the evidence of miracles in general. 

He fairly distinguishes between the question of miracles ab- 
stractedly, and whether the belief in them is essential to a recep- 
tion of Christianity (iii, 177). He argues against the ordinary 
assumption of the necessity for miracles, on the plea that nowhere 
could they be more wanted than in authenticating an infallible 
guide to the truth (ii, 43); and speaks generally of the insuffi- 
ciency of narrated miracles as ye | evidence to after times (iii, 
245); while the occurrence of what were regarded as miracles 
(however really occasioned) in an ignorant age, might afford 
grounds of conviction to those in a state of mental infancy (ii, 
95, 153). He also recognises the validity of Hume’s argument, 
after deep and attentive consideration of its real purport (ili, 247, 
note); though /iterally taken it involves so palpable a petitio 
principii. 

We shall merely remark, on this important subject, how close 
is the resemblance between the arguments here supported and 
those adopted by the ultra-orthodox school. ‘The argument 
with regard to “narrated” miracles is almost verbatim that of 
Mr Newman in his noted ‘Essay on Miracles,’ &c. And the 
whole of that most subtle discussion tends but to the very same 
result as the system of Rationalism, in expressly placing all the 
miracles of the Bible exactly on a par with those of “the 
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Church,”—those of Moses and Elijah, of Christ, and the apostles 
on precisely the same level as those of St Martin and St 
Anthony. 

Yet the upholders of such views are the men who condemn 
and excommunicate the author who does but make an honest 
and open avowal of what they esoterically insinuate, but have 
not the courage exoterically to confess. 

The opening of the year 1838 was marked by an increasing 
state of suffering and mental depression, of which the most 
gloomy picture is drawn in his journals (vol. iii, p. 13). His 
original complaint was now aggravated by others; and his only 
consolation seemed to be a longing for the period of release, 
which he persuaded himself could not be far distant. In fact, 
his patel from this time forward exhibit nothing more con- 
spicuously than continual manifestations of this earnest desire 
for death, accompanied with the most painful details of his com- 
plicated sufferings. We shall spare our readers the repetition of 
them; which, with little variation in the melancholy recital, are 
carried on till the termination. Yet it seems surprising how, in 
the midst of such harassing and wearing afflictions, both mental 
and bodily, he at times was able to keep up sufficient command 
and vigour of thought to pursue so many literary and theolo- 
gical topics, both in reading and composition, as we find from 
time to time enumerated, and often powerfully followed up, in 
fragmentary essays and discussions of greater or less length. 

At one time he seems to have entertained an idea of going to 
the continent; and sometimes other plans appear to have sug- 
gested themselves, and were perhaps encouraged at the moment 
by his friends and medical advisers as something which might 
amuse his thoughts and divert him from the sense of present 
wretchedness. 

In 1838 a gratifying instance of the consideration in which he 
was held occurs in the announcement, through Lord Holland, 
of a Royal donation of 3002 And throughout all this trying 
period there were never wanting the affectionate sympathies of a 
considerable circle of friends both in and out of Liverpool. The 
kindness of some of his neighbours in that city was, indeed, of 
the most marked and highly estimable kind; besides constant 
attention to every little want which they could supply, and the 
gratification of every wish it was in their power to fulfil, we have 
instances of personal sacrifices for his comfort, and pressing in- 
vitations to make a friend’s house his home; which, however, 
he firmly declined, until, to use his own expression, he should 
be convinced that he was in a state not to occasion them any pro- 
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longed trouble. His friendly intercourse with his former circle 
of friends continued unabated.—(See pp. 113, 164, 173, &c.) 

The journal at the commencement of 1839 exhibits no symp- 
toms of relief in his sufferings, whether mental or bodily ; yet, 
complaining of the decay of his intellectual powers, it is sur- 
prising to see the regular entries which he makes of various 
studies and occupations which he was able to carry on, besides 
a considerable correspondence. 

In the autumn of that year his solitude was agreeably broken 
by the arrival of his niece, who continued for some time to reside 
with him, and whose presence occasioned him no small mitiga- 
tion of his sufferings, as well from the affectionate care with 
which she attended to his wants, as from the cheerful influence 
of her company and the occupation of assisting her studies. 

It would add little to the impressions already conveyed, to 
make more detailed quotations from the Diaries of the remaining 
period of Blanco White’s life during the year 1840 and a part of 
1841. The same repeated complaints of declining strength to 
withstand the increasing inroads of a complication of disorders, 
are intermixed sometimes with the most gloomy reflections on 
his present condition, but more often with devout expressions of 
resignation and thankfulness at preserving unclouded the view 
of Divine truth which it had cost him so long and arduous a 
struggle to gain, and such bitter sacrifices to enjoy. 

His mind, however, was still able to revert at times to lighter 
subjects, and at this period are inserted some just criticisms on 
Shakspeare’s characters. Some pretty lines on the Queen’s 
marriage were also produced, and one or two letters of an amus- 
ing character to intimate friends. 

In August he lost the society of his niece, and in the follow- 
ing month removed from Liverpool to Carlisle cottage, in 
Toxteth park, a situation out of the precincts of the town, and 
presenting the attractions of quiet, and purer air. Change of 
situation, however, could do little for one in his situation. 

From the commencement of his journal for 1841, with a 
devout prayer full of resignation and thankfulness, to the 6th of 
February, we have continued entries, giving the melancholy 
details of the rapidly increasing inroads of disease: on that day 
the last entry occurs. We shall give the ensuing narrative in 
Mr Thom’s words :— 

“ Increased rheumatism, producing severe stiffness in the hands 
and neck, prevented him from ever using his pen again. On Wed- 
nesday, February 23rd, he was removed with much difficulty, in a 
sedan chair, to the house of Mr Rathbone, Greenbank, near Liver- 


pool. This change had frequently before been proposed, and indeed 
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with earnestness and solicitation pressed upon him ; but the pains of 
removal to a frame distressingly sensitive, and now incapable of 
doing anything for self-relief, with the supposed impossibility of 
carrying with him all that little apparatus of comfort or alleviation, 
which the long experience of a confirmed invalid enables him to 
collect about him, made him always shrink from strange places and 
circumstances, so long as nothing could be gained from the effort 
but a temporary benefit. When he felt his end approaching, this 
reluctance disappeared : he longed to die among friends. 

“‘ For some short time his spirits seemed to revive at Greenbank. 
The daily sight of trees and fields, tender nursing, and the face of 
friends, with the absence of all distresses external to himself, hardly 
attainable by a helpless sufferer in lodgings, soothed and cheered 
him ;—but soon, great prostration of strength appeared, and for 
nearly three months, to use his own words, ‘ he lingered in the face 
of Death.’ : 

‘ It is so much more easy to give vivid pictures of bodily suffer- 
ing than to convey any real image of the Mind which endured them, 
that perhaps eye-witnesses alone can truly catch the spirit of such 
times of anguish and patience. Who can describe the torture of a 
frame with no unwounded part to support its own weight, and yet 
make the reader subordinate the physical impression, whilst he feels 
full upon him the large, patient eye, the only member that could be 
freely moved,—or sees it lifted in love, calmness, and supplication ? 
For many weeks before his death, stiffness, with severe pain, in the 
neck, and total inability to move himself, kept him from the use of 
a bed, and both his days and his nights were passed in the chair in 
which he died. Long confinement in one position, and the gradual 
perishing of the powers of life, had produced mortification at the 
extremities,—and in these circumstances he continued, through suf- 
ferings which even witnesses could very faintly know, and with a 
self-control and patience which only God can compute. His friends 
did not make a habit of recording whatever of interest he uttered 
during this period; nor ever was the attempt purposely made to 
draw from him his final states of mind on the great questions which 
had been the studies of his life. But he was one who had his being 
in his highest thoughts, and could not but speak of them,—and oc- 
casionally, those who were watching by him were found to have 
written down some touching words :—these have been collected,— 
although too few and scanty to give any faithful delineation of the 
solemn grandeur of his last days. On one occasion, when his im- 
pression was that he could not survive the day, as if giving the re- 
sult of the solemn glance he had been taking at the past and future 
of his being, he spoke, at intervals, almost in these words, his view 
of himself. 

‘<< In the midst of my sufferings, all the leading thoughts are pre- 
sent with me. I am weak, and therefore my feelings overpower me. 
—I have contributed my mite to the Liberty of mankind. It is cast 
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into God's treasury.—I stand upon a rock. God’s Providence is 
carried on by the struggles of Reasun against the passions.—I have 
no doubts. I came from God, and I goto Him. The Guide, the 
Light within us, is not ourselves, nor dependent on our volitions. 
There is, then, an infinite Source of the rationality we know to be 
in us, who will receive us to Himself.’ 

“¢ On another occasion, believing himself to be dying, he said :— 

“¢T am going, my dear friend,—I am leaving you very fast.— 
I have not formed such definite views of the nature of a future life 
as many have—but I trust Him who has taken care of me thus far. 
I should trust a friend, and can J not trust Him ?—There is not 
in my mind the possibility of a doubt.’ 

‘¢ In one of those moments of intense pain, when some expression 
of anguish is irrepressible, he was overheard in prayer :— 

“© ¢ Oh my God! oh my God!—But I know Thou dost not over- 
look any of Thy creatures. Thou dost not overlook me.—So much 
torture—to killa worm! Have mercy upon me, oh God! Have 
mercy upon me! I cry to Thee, knowing I cannot alter Thy ways. 
—I cannot if I would and I would not if I could. If a word 
could remove these sufferings, I would not utter it !’ 

“To Mrs R » on first going one morning to ask how he was, 
he replied :— 

“ ¢ Just life enough to suffer. But I submit,—and not only sub- 
mit, but rejoice.’ 

“ Once in great weakness and pain, on opening his eyes and 
seeing the same friend sitting by him, he said :— 

‘¢ * Still here :—You all are to me the representatives of the mer- 
ciful compassions of the Almighty.’ 

“ He was not freed, even to the last, from that benign persecution 
which a dogmatic religion moves even tender hearts to inflict. To 
an excellent lady, who was impelled to urge the dangers of his Faith 
upon the dying Confessor, upon the man whose Jife had been a 
search for truth, and a martyrdom to what he had found, he dictated 
the following reply :— 








“ ¢ Greenbank, March 14, 1841. 
“ ¢ My ever kind friend, 

“¢ Tam so fully aware of the devoted friendship which dictated 
your last note, that I require no explanation in regard to the tone of 
certainty, as to my being in the wrong, which is perceptible through- 
out the whole of it. But I am so near my end, that I must enter a 
protest against the supposition which makes me appear like a self- 
convicted criminal. 

** ¢You have examined in religion, and the examination has ended 
in the perfect conviction you express in regard to certain doctrines. 
What other ground can you have? I have examined the same 
points most conscientiously, during the best part of my life, and I 
am compelled by the clearest conviction to declare your conclusions 
wrong. What other ground can Ihave? God alone knows who is 
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in the right. But although this expression sounds like doubt, it 
does not mean it. As far as it is given me to see into these subjects, 
I am fully convinced that God is my Saviour, that through his 
goodness alone I shall be saved, that the whole system of the atone- 
ment is a mistake. 

‘¢ ¢ T assert this just in the same spirit as that in which you charge 
me with error. In spite of my views I love and respect you, con- 
sidering the happiness which has arisen to me from your friendship 
as one of the best gifts of God. 

“¢ The difference of our creeds consists in this; that whilst I 
cannot conceive that any abstract error of yours can interfere with 
your eternal happiness, yours forces you to consider me as a con- 
demned criminal, between whom and eternity there stands nothing 
but a thread of life.—Whatever you may say, I cannot believe that 
you entertain this persuasion in regard to me. 

‘« ¢ May the God of peace and love bless you. 

“¢ ¢ Your friend, J. B. W.’ ” 
—Vol. iii, p. 299—304. 


He about the same time dictated a long answer to a letter 
from Dr Channing. 
The melancholy sequel of Mr Thom’s narrative is as follows : 


“ He had, at all times, the strongest sense of the value of social 
worship ; and when his bodily sufferings permitted, he never omitted 
an opportunity of seeking these connexions with his fellow men. A 
few weeks before his death he sent for the writer of these notices, 
who was in the same house with him, early on Sunday morning,— 
and having for days together suffered anguish which cannot be 
described, he said with tears, which he was too feeble to restrain :— 

“« T wish you to ask for me the prayers of your congregation. I 
do not doubt the goodness of my God: nor do I believe that He 
overlooks me, or requires intercession,—but my soul longs for reli- 
gious sympathy, and I wish to have the feeling that I am not sepas 
rated from my fellow Christians, nor deprived of the consolations I 
have always found from social prayer.’ 

“« An idea of the weakness, of the utter dependence on the services 
of others, to which he was reduced, was faithfully conveyed in the 
words of one of his friends, ‘that even the tear which any expres- 
sion of affectionate sympathy, or his own silent heart-prayer, drew 
from him, had to be wiped away by the hand of another.’ Nothing, 
at this time, more forcibly impressed those who saw much of him, 
than the simplicity, the directness with which he submitted himself 
to the necessities of such a condition. It was the unreserved readi- 
ness of a child,—but it was also the dignity of a child of God, who 
can receive no degradation from his Father’s hands. He endured, 
as coming from God, with a perfect simplicity, what without that 
feeling would have been humiliation worse than death. 

“Tt had been usual to lift him from one large chair to another, 
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and wheeling it from room to room, to give as much variety and 
freshness to his life as his condition permitted ; but at last all such 
change became impossible. For several days before he expired, the 
sense of suffering was growing dead, and he wished for no alteration 
of position. He was gradually perishing away. On the 4th of 
May, about two o’clock in the morning, awakening from a short 
sleep, he said to the friend who was watching by him at the time :— 

“«¢T shall drive every one away from me: you will not give me 
up. I see the link in the chain of Providence that has brought 
me to where! am. Though there are difficulties in the course of 
this our life, yet in the direction of those difficulties there are cir- 
cumstances that are more than compensations. I never doubted of 
Providence :—but I see it in my own case, more clearly than in any 
treatise.—These people are to me the representatives of a merciful 
God ; but if for the purity of the house, or the health of any one, 
a change is necessary, let me not be considered.’ 

“The night after, to several members of the family collected 
around him, he spoke of the state of his mind in what he knew to 
be the presence of Death, and, aware that the power of distinct ut- 
terance was failing, added:—‘ When the hour shall come, let it be 
said once for all, my soul will be concentrated in the feeling, “ My 
God, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” —God to me is Jesus ; 
and Jesus is God—of course not in the sense of Divines.’ 

“‘ He remained some days longer, chiefly in the state of one falling 
asleep, until the morning of the 20th, when he awoke up, and with 
a firm voice and great solemnity of manner, spoke only these words: 
‘ Now I die.’ He sat as one in the attitude of expectation, and 
about two hours afterwards—it was as he had said,* 

“On Monday, the 24th of May, he was interred, according to 
the instructions of his Will, in the burial-ground attached to Ren- 
shaw-street Chapel, Liverpool, in the 66th year of his age.”—Vol. 
iii, p. 308—310. 

We have endeavoured to make the foregoing sketch as strictly 
impartial as possible, so as, we trust, to assist in enabling those 
interested to form some really fair estimate of the actual reli- 
gious character of our autobiographer’s mind, and to derive 
some instruction from such a survey. 

The most manifest characteristic, through every period of his 
change of views, and pervading every expression of his senti- 
ments, and always the main guiding influence of his whole reli- 





* «“ There was no apparent pain or struggle, and it was an inexpressible relief 
to behold, shortly after, the singular beauty and repose of features lately so worn 
and suffering ; but there took place in the act of expiring, what we had observed 
in other cases after long exhaustion, but have never seen described. A sudden 
darkness beneath the surface, like the clouding of a pure liquid from within, the 
immediate shadow of Death, was seen passing from the forehead downwards, and 
leaving all clear again behind it as it moved along.” 
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gious convictions, was a deep, overpowering, internal sense of 
the Divine presence and perfections: the pure sentiment of 
worship or veneration, abstracted from all actual points of intel- 
lectual belief or reference to external facts. This feeling, 
whether always acknowledged or not, existed and operated in 
his mind to so intense a degree as to cause unlimited disgust, 
the expression of which he could not repress, at whatever, under 
the name of a religious system, seemed in any degree to in- 
volve this sentiment in the mists of speculative controversy, or 
hinder the free exercise of it by technical incumbrances. He 
wished to give himself up to the ardent indulgence of this devo- 
tional spirit, instinctively shrinking from whatever seemed to his 
sensitive apprehension to clog it with grosser impediments or 
unworthy adjuncts. 

He could find no existing established form of worship which 
came up to the standard of divine purity to which his aspirations 
were directed. Long since disgusted with the practical enormities 
under which he had groaned, the magnificent services of the 
Reman Church were thus to his mind inseparably associated with 
all that was revolting. For atime he found a resting-place in the 
purer but wearisome worship of the Church of England; but 
after endeavouring for a time to unite himself in a closer intimacy 
with it, subsequent events excited scarcely less disgust in his 
mind against the orthodoxy of Lambeth and Oxford, than had 
been before called forth against that of Rome and Seville. He 
at length persuaded himself that the nearest approach to what 
he sought was found in the worship of the Unitarians. But it 
is in the outpourings of deep devotion, which he committed to 
paper in his Diaries, that we trace something more characteristic 
of that intimate communing with God which he sought, and in 
comparison with which all public forms must fall flat and dead 
upon the ear. 

To this overruling principle was added another scarcely less 

otent in its influence,—the ardent desire for social communion 
in his worship, and for kindred aspirations among his fellow 
men. But where could he find any considerable society, where 
even many individuals at all capable of going along with him 
in the cultivation, expression, or even conception of such exalted 
sentiments? Yet, in the warmth of his social affections, this 
was what he was continually endeavouring after, only to be con- 
tinually disappointed. 

These lofty aspirations of his soul no doubt exercised a great 
influence on the more intellectual and metaphysical conceptions 
which he formed of the Divine nature and attributes ; and with 
these was combined the recognition of certain high and immu- 
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table elements of moral truth connected with the nature of man ; 
the recurrence to which, as first principles, we have already seen, 
formed the basis of all his reasoning on theological doctrines. 

In such speculations everything depends on what is assumed 
as the first principle; and while the mind is professedly guided 
by some elevated conception of reason, of moral truth, or of the 
Divine nature, it must be allowed that theories often of a most 
gratuitous and delusive kind may easily infuse themselves in 
our thoughts as the pure results of reason or the highest impres- 
sions of religion, especially in a morbid and over sensitive state 
of the apprehension. 

Perhaps the most marked characteristic of our author's reli- 
gious ideas was the extreme force and vividness with which they 
took possession of his mind and his affections. He could not 
rest satisfied in a dispassionate, much less a suspended, judg- 
ment; he could not view things at a distance ; he must rush at 
once, as it were, into intimate communion with the object of his 
aspiration; no shadow of doubt, difficulty, or objection must 
intervene. : 

The professed object of such speculations is the attainment of 
perfectly clear, definite, and unclouded perception of Divine 
truth ; an object which can hardly be otherwise than delusive. 
The rejection of one point will but raise up fresh difficulties in 
respect to another. A very eminent living writer has with great 
truth maintained the apparent paradox, that “ disbelief is belief.” 
And in speculations like those we allude to, it is too often veri- 
fied: the unavoidable substitution of some other theory for the 
one discarded, though often not perceived, will but involve new 
difficulties of another kind; and to whatever extent such a pro- 
cess may be carried, the only ultimate tendency seems to be to 
recur in a perpetual circle of difficulties. 

Above all, there operated most powerfully on his conscience 
a sense of the duly of making known his views—a sacred obliga- 
tion to publish to others what he had become persuaded was the 
truth, and the steps by which he had arrived at it. ‘This convic- 
tion, it would appear, was not fully formed in his mind till 
towards the later period of his life, and his struggle with the 
desire for conformity was finally terminated by the overpowering 
force of this persuasion, gradually adopted. 

But further : from the evidence afforded in these volumes, we 
cannot doubt (what indeed his own expressions occasionally ex- 
plain) that the state of bodily suffering in which so much of his 
life was passed, acted, to a considerable extent, on his mental 
powers. It is true, that even unto the last we find occasional 
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passages evincing all his accustomed acuteness and vigour of 
thought; yet we cannot but trace the ruling predominance of a 
particular class of ideas, whenever those immediate topics recur 
at which his peculiarities of sentiment were apt to be stirred up. 
The ever-present feeling of indignation against all priesthoods 
and creeds, embittered by past experience, kindles into a flame 
on every occasion which can minister to its excitation, until the 
vehemence of such emotions, mingling in apparently strange 
combination with the most elevated expressions of devotional 
affection, and acting upon a shattered and suffering bodily 
frame, produces such disclosures of an agonized spirit as cannot 
be contemplated without the deepest sympathy, and might afford 
confirmation to the belief of a partially disordered mind. 

We before hinted at an opinion to this painful effect which 
has prevailed among some of Blanco White’s intimate friends. 
Many very unaccountable instances of apparent inconsistency and 
incoherence in his opinions and conduct are alleged in support 
of it. And among some, from their position best qualified to 
judge, we know that the firmest conviction of this kind has pre- 
vailed. 

When we consider the perpetual working of his mind on ab- 
struse and speculative points; the various painful positions in 
which he had been placed, bitterly felt by his sensitive constitu- 
tion, combined with the inroads of disease, we may see causes 
enough to unhinge a mind naturally of so fine a texture as to be 
more peculiarly obnoxious to such disorganization. And we are 
able to state, from positive authority, that just before the period 
of his quitting Ireland, three different members of the medical 
profession, to whom he was well known, and who had each at 
different times attended him professionally, spontaneously, and 
without communication, each expressed a decided opinion that he 
certainly was in a state of mind at least bordering aay on de- 
rangement. And, were not the subject too painful, we are aware 
that other evidence could be produced. Some friends also have 
noticed that there are passages in the author’s own journals 
which seem hardly consistent with each other (as in some in- 
stances before stated)——that in some recorded conversations, 
expressions are attributed to individuals which they feel sure 
they did not use ; that in several instances a want of due reten- 
tion of the undisturbed mental powers is betrayed, and he is hur- 
ried away by his feelings into conclusions having but little real 
connexion with the facts; and in general, that his harassed 
and impaired state of mind, 7t the very least, ill fitted him for 
abstruse inquiries, especially on such points as were mixed up 
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with the very elements of the original causes of his disquiet ;—so 
that even where his opinions might not betray incoherence, they 
at least could not be regarded as of much weight. 

Making, however, all due allowance for the justice of such 
remarks as applying to much of Blanco White’s history and 
opinions, we yet cannot think that these causes can be justly 
referred to as explaining all the manifestations of his mind— 
especially at some periods of his life;—or as at all sufficient to 
justify us in regarding the distinct expression of his views and 
reasonings on such important svbjects otherwise than as deserv- 
ing of all the consideration due to the convictions of an able and 
honest seeker after truth. 

The example of an individual fearlessly and honestly following 
up such speculations as those here brought before us, will be 
very differently estimated and applied by different readers of 
these volumes. 

There will, no doubt, be many who will triumph in the evi- 
dence which thus appears to be.supplied to the maxim so much 
in favour with a large party, that all the boasted freedom of 
inquiry can never lead to any good result. The old Romanist 
argument is reproduced : once quit the orthodox pale, the teach- 
ing of the ¢rue Church,—and you have commenced the down- 
ward course, which can end only in total unbelief. ‘The much- 
vaunted liberality of opinion is nothing but a perpetual shifting of 
our course to every wind of doctrine; a continual yielding to every 
unfounded caprice by which successively each point of faith is 
refined away, till nothing is left. The more we seek reason on 
points of religion, the more unsatisfactory do our reasonings be- 
come, till at last there is no refuge but in Atheism. Such is the 
tone of remark by which a certain school would recommend or- 
thodoxism,—or—atheism ;—which of the two they leave us to 
discover. 

Here, they will tell us, is a striking instance in point ;—an 
individual of confessedly great learning and ability, actuated by 
the purest and most conscientious motives, and ina most 
truly religious frame of mind, giving up everything for the truth, 
and pursuing it unfettered by any professional restraint: and in 
what did his convictions terminate? In a state, at best, of uni- 
versal doubt, dissatisfaction, and uncertainty, if not of actual un- 
belief. So at least they would represent it. 

For the fact we simply refer to his own statements before 
given. To the argument, we reply, the answer is simple, clear, 
and one which cannot be too often urged: let the objector say 
where is the line to be drawn; let him place it where his own 
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inquiries lead him to do so :—but let him allow others to do the 
same. ‘This objection against freedom of private judgment alto- 
gether betrays a total ignorance or forgetfulness of its nature 
and principle: One man’s conscientious convictions are no rule for 
another’s. If, as in the case before us, one individual had come 
to the result of disbelief in much which others hold sacred, it by 
no means follows that another must do the same by following a 
similar free course. 

If, for example, some of his friends, adopting the same prin- 
ciple of free inquiry, have stopped short of his conclusions; or, 
to speak more correctly, have followed a different track, or set 
out with other assumptions,—that is no proof that he could, or 
ought to, have agreed with them, any more than they with him. 
The claims of private judgment are essentially individual, and 
must be absolutely unlimited, and it is in their being perfectly 
so that their real security is given. If add men, in a becoming 
manner, express their doubts or convictions to the most fearless 
extent, the truth, at which they all look, though from different 
sides, must be, in the end, the estes sex Bewin. 

A school of really unfettered and dispassionate theological 
a 5 hardly yet exists in this country. ‘The spirit of unbelief 
indeed too often arrogates to itself that title; and a sufficient 
latitude of scepticism sometimes betrays itself in the ambiguous 
(or hardly ambiguous) language of ultra-orthodoxy, as well as in 
more open cavils and offensive irreligion in other quarters. But 
a fair disposition for rational freedom of thought, which ventures 
without acrimony to call in question received notions, however 
popular, and to combat superstitions, however sanctioned b 
antiquity, is very rarely evinced, or where it is discovered, 
still the adoption of more enlightened opinions can seldom ex- 
hibit itself free from the embarrassments of party, or beyond the 
bounds prescribed by a creed or a congregation. The expres- 
sion of such sentiments, however moderate, scarcely fails to incur 
the bitterest hostility from prejudice and prescription, supported 
by the ascendency of numbers, and the cherished propensities for 
the prevailing but corrupt religion of human nature. And 
rare are the cases in which such hostility does not produce the 
fruit of some reciprocal vehemence, which greatly mars the good 
effects of the discussion. Yet we may trust that an era is open- 
ing to us in which principles of a more soundly liberal character 
are beginning to manifest themselves in a form to which these 
remarks will not apply. We might refer to causes now actively 
at work, which appear to us to be preparing the way in no 
doubtful degree for the attainment of so high an object. 
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The real and hopeful advance of a more liberal theology in 
this country, is, we think, to be expected; not so much from any 
formal modification of creeds, old or new, or from the ascendency 
of any school, party, or sect, as generally from the progress of the 
spirit of inquiry, and the wider diffusion of sound, substantial, 
and accurate information in those subjects on which all real un- 
derstanding of theology must rest: and in the circumstance that 
we find many deeply inquiring and reflecting individuals of all 
parties, who see more and more through the complicated mass of 
popular errors, misconceptions of former ages, obsclete phrase- 
ology, antiquated forms, which in most churches and sects are 
blended and built up with portions of high and eternal truth, 
and with which pure Christianity is more or less clogged and dis- 
— yet are able to separate the “ gold” from the ‘ wood, 
hay, and stubble” (1. Cor. iii, 12), and, tolerating much which 
they see it impracticable as yet to remove, take the wiser course 
of using diligently every opportunity and means which exist in 
institutions put in their power, honestly, and without offence, to 
endeavour to disabuse the public mind of its rooted errors and 
cherished delusions, and thus lay a foundation without which all 
attempts at raising the superstructure of a real religious reform 
will be premature, idle, and unstable. P. B. 





Art. II].—1. The Christian Alliance. Its Constitution, List of 
Officers, and Address. New York. 1843. 


2. Apostolato Popolare. London. 1842-3. 


HE first of the above pamphlets contains what may be termed 
the “ Constitution ” of an American Society, dating from the 
12th May, 1843, which announces itself as established “to 
— religious freedom, and to diffuse useful and religious 
nowledge among the natives of Italy, and other Papal Coun- 
tries.” Pach member of the society is to contribute not less 


than one dollar annually to the formation of a social fund, 
which is to be devoted—first, to the sending a judicious agent 
to all those localities of North and South America, Europe, and 
the African Coast, resorted to by large bodies of Italians, 
there to establish a correspondence, and depositories for the sale 
of bibles and other books, and to effect other arrangements 
for the religious and intellectual improvement of the Italian 
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people; secondly, to the publication of tracts and books in the 
talian language. ‘ L’Histoire de la Reformation,’ by Merle 
d’Aubigné, and M‘Crie’s ‘ Memorials of the Reformation in 
Italy,’ are named as samples of the works to be translated. The 
third object of the fund is—* laying before the American public 
the true state and condition of the various Popish Countries, and 
the character of Popery as a system.” 

As far as set forth in the ‘ Constitution,’ and at more detail in 
the address which follows, the aim of this association is good, 
although its plan is incomplete. It is solely theological. “ With 
questions properly political,” say its Galen “our association 
has nothing to do.” Now, we acknowledge that in Italy, as every- 
where else, the religious question surpasses in importance all 
others ; but we believe that sooner or later the thinking world will 
be convinced that, in the present state of the Peninsula, it is im- 
possible to get at the religious question otherwise than through 
the political. Jo be must precede to think ; and Italy is not. Toaim 
at her present progress towards religious liberty would be to im- 
pose the task of physical motion on a prisoner bound hand and 
foot. You may warehouse bibles, or copies of Merle d’Aubigné 
and M‘Crie, at every point around Italy that may favour their 
dispersion ; slowly, and in numbers imperceptible, they may reach 
the hands of those who have no need of them, of those whose 
souls are already freed; but the mass, “the gay unthinking pea- 
santry ” of the villages of Italy, “the mechanics and shopkeepers 
of her towns,” will never hear of them. ‘The gendarmes, the 
priests, and the Custom house form, between them and the instruc- 
tion you seek to afford, a triple wall insurmountable to individual 
agents of a Transatlantic society. Every theory of education, 
then, for the masses of Italy, resolves itself into a problem of 
liberty. And well do her patriots know this. Since the founders 
of the Christian Alliance wrote in their address that “The 
patriotic minds of that glorious land are understood to have aban- 
doned the hope of liberating their country by insurrection and 
the sword,” projects and attempts of that very order have multi- 
plied in a frightful ratio. Setting aside the address, however, 
the Christian Alliance is a symptom that interest is awakened in 
America for the misfortunes of Italy, and that the importance of 
that country in the European circle is felt and comprehended by 
our kinsmen across the ocean. ‘The example shown deserves to 
be imitated on a larger scale among ourselves. 

The ‘ Apostolato Popolare’ is a periodical publication in Ita- 
lian, published in i 8 of which twelve numbers have made 
their appearance ; and it represents the opinions of the National 
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Italian Association, known as “ Young Italy.” Bearing such a 
title, and were it only as the symptomatic “ straw,” it has a claim 
to be better known among us than it is. The religious question 
has often been handled in it, and in a sense decidedly opposed 
to Papacy. Though the positive doctrinal category of its con- 
ductors remains hitherto undeveloped, we have evidence that 
they are sensitively alive to the pre-eminence of the religious 
principle in the work of social renovation. While deploring it, 
they endeavour to make prominent the existing want of belief. 
They proclaim that the world cannot live without satisfying this 
want; and they appear disposed to appeal from the Pope toa 
Council,—but to a Council faithful to its convictions, charged 
to inquire into and direct the religious aspirations now stirring 
in the bosom of Humanity. 

The absolute ignorance of the English public with regard to 
the contents of the few publications that from time to time 
throw a ray of light on the situation and tendencies of the Penin- 
sula, is but a result of the indifference that prevails upon the 
Italian question—an indifference which would be strange any- 
where, but which is almost inconceivable as existing in the midst 
of a Protestant people, valuing liberty of conscience and proclaim- 
ing itself to be now more than ever alarmed at the inroads of the 
Papal spirit. What! are we complaining of the active propa- 
gandism of the Court of Rome amongst us—do we point with 
exclamations at symptoms (whose more than temporary import- 
ance, by-the-bye, is much exaggerated) of a return to war on the 
part of the Vatican, and are we forgetting our most powerful 
auxiliary? Behold at the feet of that throne of usurpation, that 
exhausts our anathemas, a people seeking nationality, whose 
nationality recognised, would be a final sentence to the power 
of enslaving Belief. We know that in 1831, in an effort of 
national organization, their first and spontaneous step was the 
abolition of the temporal power of the Pope; that is to say, the 
lopping away of half his strength. Almost all the leaders of this 
movement, since driven into exile, proclaim a creed diametrically 
opposite to that of which we dread the influence: and has it 
never struck us that if these men were free to express their 
present convictions, a blow would be struck at the very root of 
the evil? Obviously the Italian national question embraces the 
solution of the religious question, and our duty is at least to 
study it. 

When, about a year ago, we heard that some bodies of men 
had shown themselves in the Papal States,—that an unusual fer- 
mentation pervaded Italy, and that a general rising was looked 
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for, our indifference never for an instant forsook us. Although 
the titles of Count and Marquis attached to the names of those 
who were designated as principals were of a nature slightly to 
jog our aristocratic torpor, many among us waited the good 
pleasure of the Allgemeine Zeitung, ere we could even admit 
that, after all this might be an outbreak—not of our old 
circulating library acquaintance, the banditti,—but of patriots 
driven to this extremity by the mal-administration of their 
country’s affairs. Our journals recorded the facts without 
comment. ‘Their editors did not give themselves the trouble 
of examining if this were the last three of the dying, or 
a signal of the uprousing of a great people. None pa. of 
inferring from the Counts and Marquises, valued at so much a 
head by the Pontifical Government, a new proof that the nobility 
fraternized with the people in these unceasing aspirations of 
eo, None thought of seeing in Dr Muratori’s band, that 

ept in check for six weeks all the forces of the Pope, Swiss and 
native—or later, in the bands of Calabria, when the agitation had 
reached Southern Italy—asymptom of progress in insurrectional 
intelligence, a practical programme of the destined war on the 
foreigner, drawn up by the most devoted among the Italian youth. 
When, in the sequel, we heard that the brothers Muratori had 
taken refuge in exile; that the brothers Bandiera, and some 
others with them, had encountered martyrdom, the sole conclu- 
sion drawn was—A// is ended ; and the trifling amount of atten- 
tion, of curiosity, that the troubles had excited among us, 
immediately subsided. 

This is to treat somewhat too lightly both the cause of a people 
to whom Europe owes its civilization, and the efforts of those 
brave men whose object is to give that people new life. 

Yet nothing is ended: the ground beneath trembles to-day 
just as yesterday. The symptoms of fermentation’ continue ; 
and it requires no very practised eye to foresee that important 
events will come to pass in Italy, ‘perhaps very soon. ‘The 
struggle, obstinate and prolonged, that for thirty years has 
periodically driven to the dungeon, to the scaffold, or to exile, 
the élite of her educated youth has not yet terminated. 

The map of Europe has to be re-modelled. New nation- 
alities appear to be establishing. ‘The part of statesmen should 
be to prepare for England a new political and commercial ex- 
istence by cultivating the germs of sympathy and alliance 
with the new Powers that will spring out of the crisis. If the 
present Cabinet neglect this office, let us ourselves, as far as pos- 
sible, discharge it. Hereafter Engishmen will thank us. 
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Those who would seriously investigate the present condition 
and prospects of the Italian people should commence their 
inquiry with the States of the Pope. Discontent is there most 
menacing, and the religious question, which is there located, 
the Papal States the most directly important. 

Our readers will recollect how the districts which now form 
the territories of the Pope accepted his authority in the middle 
ages as a power protective of the spirit of democracy and of the 
municipal franchises, against the despotic usurpation of foreign 
emperors. Originally, it was a sort of sondiapaite contract, 
more or less explicit,* by which there was conferred on the Pope 
a right of suzerainty and a tribute, reserving to themselves the 
uncontrolled administration of the finances, the choice of magis- 
trates, the power of making and dissolving alliances,—all in a 
word that constitutes bond-fide independence. Afterwards, de- 
votion to the Holy See, the splendour necessary to the centre of 
Christianity, the necessities of the Church, reforms to be accom- 
plished, petty tyrants to be put down, furnished so many bases 
for the profound and Machiavelian system of usurpation, consum- 
mated by Alexander the Sixth and Clement the Seventh. One 
by one, the popular liberties were swallowed up: those that 
were nominally spared were rendered nugatory. ‘Thus, a 
Council and a Magistracy were left in the towns, possessing the 
right of voting on municipal matters ; but the Sovereign reserved 
the power of appointment to the Council, the choice of the heads, 
the fixing of the time when and the matters on which they were 
to deliberate. If local statutes were conserved, they were those 
which might tend to maintain division and rivalry between city 
and city, and which, such as the difference of weights and mea- 
sures, were bars te commerce and intercommunication. Deprived 
of liberty and political life, and under the thousand ills notorious 
as inherent to ecclesiastical government, the Roman provinces 
had attained, at the time of the I'rench Revolution, the wretched 
supremacy of Italy in misery and misgovernment. 

Under Napoleon, the Marches and Legations formed part of 
the Kingdom of Italy, as they had before been comprised in 
the Italian Republic. An enlightened public administration, 
the subversion of every feudal privilege, the abolition of the old 








* The formally- signed charter regulating the relations between Bologna and 
Nicholas the Fifth is well known, Thereis preserved in the archives of An- 
cona a letter from Clement the Eleventh, entreating the consent of the Muni- 
cipality to a tax of one quattrino (less than half a farthing) per pound of 
butcher's meat, and this request, made at a time when the usurpation was 
already complete, enables us to judge of the limits of preceding conventions, 
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law, and the substitution of codes more adapted to the times and 
manners, the equality of all in the eyes of the law, the diffusion 
of education, military rank open to all classes of the youth, and 
lastly, Nationality beaming brightly before the eyes of all as 
possibly to be realized at no distant time, rapidly elevated these 
provinces from their sunken state. Rome, and the other portions 
of the Estates of the Pope, which were united to the Empire in 
1810, made less progress than the Marches and Legations. The 
inevitable consequences of foreign domination, obtrusive in all 
things, even to its language, neutralized the civil and legislative 
benefits that might otherwise have resulted. However, these 
provinces were also improving, when in 1814 one stroke of the 
pen annihilated all those elements of wealth, of life, of progress, 
so recently manifest. 

That epoch restored old authorities, but did not restore 
ancient rights. Promises were lavished, as at the beginning of 
all Restorations. The Napoleon Code was to be maintained, 
taxes were to be lowered, public education was to be confided to 
those whom public opinion esteemed the most capable. All 
these promises were violated. ‘The canon law was resuscitated; 
old forms were revived. ‘The taxes remained such as they had 
been under the exigencies of war; with this difference, that 
their produce, of which a part at least, under the Kingdom, had 
been appropriated to satis works and institutions, was wholly 
swallowed up in pensions, in sinecures, and in the support of the 
luxury and vices of the high dignitaries of the Church; thus, 
while the salary of the Prefect of Bologna was 12,000 francs 
annually, the Cardinal-Legate, discharging the same functions, 
now receives 64, 000 francs. Education was no more mentioned; 
but to possess and to exhibit talent was to give cause for sus- 
picion and persecution. From all this, combined with the ever 
present idea of Italian Nationality, sprang the insurrection of 
1831. 

This is not an occasion for going into the details of that 
movement, or for referring to the motives that localized it in the 
Roman States—motives, in our opinion, arising from the errors 
of the men whom accident placed at the head; but we will 
remind our readers that the insurrection spread over ten pro- 
vinees in three or four days, without the effusion of a single 
drop of blood, without a shadow of opposition, and that it 
suecumbed only before an Austrian army. A capitulation was 
signed at Ancona, on the 26th of March, between the Insur- 
rectionary Government and Cardinal Benvenuti: a full and 
entire amnesty was guaranteed. This was shamefully broken. 
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The document was sent to Rome the same day, but remained 
unanswered whilst the patriots were in force. On the 3rd of 
April, when all had been given up, arms and fortified places, 
and when Bandiera, the Austrian Rear-Admiral—the same 
whose two sons died, in July 1844, for the national cause—had 
arrested on the high seas some of the most compromised, an 
edict of the Pope annulled the convention. Prosecutions com- 
menced. Edicts of the 14th and 30th of April declared guilty 
the authors, the accomplices, and favourers of the insurrection ; 
the poets who had celebrated it, the orators who had eulogized 
it, all those who had in any manner concurred in it. 

In the meantime the local causes of insurrection appeared so 
evident and so just to the eyes of other Governments, that a 
Memorandum was addressed to the Court of Rome on the 21st 
of May, 1831, in the name of the five Powers, France, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, and England, in which there was enforced the 
necessity of introducing radical changes into the system of ad- 
ministration. By a circular of the 3rd of June, addressed to the 
Ministers of those Powers, the Pope himself admitted this ne- 
cessity, and he engaged himself to give such institutions as 
would, he said, open for his reign a new era. The edicts of the 
5th of July, 5th and 31st of October, and 5th of November, 
1831, made their appearance in discharge of these engagements. 

What kind of constitution these moe gave to the Papal 
Government will appear further on. We will here state that 
the people openly and angrily repudiated it. ‘The Municipal 
bodies exclaimed against what they termed a deception. Peti- 
tions circulated in town and country, and were covered with 
signatures: there were some, as that of Forli, that boasted the 
name of the Bishop’s Vicar himself. ‘They were unanimous in 
demanding the admission of fathers of families to the higher 
offices of the Magistracy; the election by the people of the 
Councils for the Comuni, from which were taken the Provincial 
Councils, that-were to furnish in their turn the members of the 
Council of State; the publication of the revenue accounts; 
publicity to the ag a of courts of law; and the permanent 
establishment of the National Guard. The essential defects in 


the Edicts were pointed out in an argumentative Memorial ad- 
dressed to the Pro-Legate Count Grassi, by the corps of judges 
and advocates of Bologna. A committee was formed at Bologna, 
on the 5th of January, 1832, chosen, with the assent of the 
Pro-Legates, by the heads of the Magistracy, who were charged 
to make known to the Government the real wishes of the people. 
This committee was dissolved. The Pope persisted in exacting 
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the precise and simple execution of the enactments of the 5th of 

uly, and succeeding dates. On quitting the Legations, at the 
end of July, the Austrians had intrusted the preservation of 
order to the Civie Guard: the disbanding of this guard was 
decided upon, and on the 10th of January, 1842, Cardinal Bernetti 
announced that it would be replaced by a reorganized regular 
soldiery. ‘These soldiery, whose pay was forthcoming by the 
raising of a loan, were in great part composed of banditti 
and miscreants picked from the prisons of Civita-Castellana, 
San Leo, and St Angelo; the officers were in general men 
known for their ferocity or for an ultra Sanfedism ;* their com- 
mander was Barbieri, who in 1831 had been with difficulty 
saved from the fury of the populace. Foreseeing a frightful 
reaction, the Romagnese refused to receive them. Resistance 
was however hopeless, for on the 12th there came notes from the 
four Powers, approving the march of these troops, offering their 
assistance to the Pope to obtain him an immediate and uncon- 
ditional surrender, and informing the recusants that they had not 
to expect justice. ‘The Romagnese resolved that it became 
them to evince their opinion to the world by a marked demon- 
stration. ‘The troops advanced, under the direction of Cardinal 
Albani: the Civie Guard resisted, then fell back, to weaken the 
enemy by compelling him to spread over the country. The 
Papal ruffians committed horrors which would be incredible were 
it not that there are living and unexceptionable witnesses of 
the facts. Cesena was given up to plunder: even the churches 
were not excepted; in that of the Madonna del Monte, men 
suing for life, the crucifix in hand, were pitilessly massacred. 
At Forli,t+ children, old men of eighty, and pregnant women, 
were among the murdered. ‘These excesses would have driven 
the whole people to the direst reprisals, when the Austrians made 
their appearance a second time, invoked by the Pope. 

We omit the French expedition to Ancona, which took place 
at the beginning of February. It had no bearing on the prin- 
cipal question, and was only undertaken to quiet the anxiety of 
France. But we dwell with pleasure on the noble language 
held at this time by Lord Seymour, who had been despatched to 
Rome by the English Government. He alone of the Envoys 





* The Sanfedists (from santa fede, holy faith) were, like the Calderari 
of the Neapolitan States, a secret association opposed to the patriots. 

+ Cardinal Albani, in a manifesto, spoke of these scenes as an unlucky 
accident; he declared that he would cause to be distributed among the 
families of the victims the sum of 60/. sterling, taken from the Provincial 
Treasury. 
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of the great Powers plainly declared that the pretended reforms 
neither answered the requirements of the people nor even the 
guarded demands of the Memorandum of the 21st of May. He 
alone affirmed, in a correspondence with Prince Metternich, 
that there could be no possible tranquillity for the Italian pro- 
vinces until justice was done. On his departure he bore with 
him the esteem of the Italians, who were afflicted to perceive 
that while every intervention for ill was tolerated in Europe, 
there was not a single Government that deemed itself obliged to 
interfere effectively for good. ‘The language of the other Powers 
was mean, false, and designedly canting. ‘They spoke of the 
imprescriptible rights of the throne, and of legitimate authority ; 
they loaded with commendations the wisdom of the Court of 
Rome; the King of Prussia declared his profound veneration 
for the sacred person of the Pontiff; Nicholas laid his sincere 
regards at the feet of Gregory. France descended still lower, 
and even to calumny, in the person of M. De Saint Aulaire, 
who asserted that the Civic Guard had plundered the public 
treasury. The Belgian question now absorbed attention; 
Austria and the Pope remained masters of the ground; the 
patriots commenced a more silent struggle: but the Italian 
— had made one step in advance; for the subjects of the 
ope, convinced that they had nothing henceforward to hope 
from without, drew closer their bonds with those who alone can 
work out their triumph, the twenty millions of their brethren. 
From this rapid survey, our readers will have deduced the 
unanimity of opinion that reigns in the Papal States respecting 
their government: we shall now show what that government is. 
We are not here about to treat of the Pope, that nominal 
head of the State, all-powerful for evil, absolutely impotent for 
good. Asa general rule, he may be set down as an old imbecile, 
thrust into power, by a faction of the Cardinals, who share among 
them the spoils; or as a veteran trafficker in ambition, who settles 
with the electors the price of his elevation to the Papacy, and 
who is compelled, at the risk of his life, to observe the Soniiiene 
of the compact. The real chief is the Secretary of State 
(Secretario di Stato): this is he who was the leader of the 
triumphant faction in the Conclave. He stands above all autho- 
rity. He is supposed to receive the responses of the Papal 
oracle, and to utter them in the name of laws. A few strokes 
of the pen, forwarded to a tribunal, enable him to annihilate, 
without publicity, statutory enactments. It often happens that, 
when an advocate is relying upon particular articles of law as 
the basis of the right of his case—even in the third court of 
appeal—he is obliged to hear that those articles are no longer in 
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force. The Secretary lords it over the finances and every other 
branch of the administration, sparing himself the trouble of adver- 
tising the subalterns of his intentions, so that his commands and 
their regulations are continually at variance. The department of 
Foreign Affairs is exclusively his. 

Next to him comes the Cardinal Camerlengo. His duties it is 
hard to define. His titles confer on him the Presidency of the 
Apostolic Chamber, and the management of the Customs and 
the Mint: but the Mint has a special President with independent 

owers, and the Customs are at the direction of the Treasurer. 

he superintendence of all that regards the supply of food, of 
agriculture, of industry, make him a sort of Minister for the 
Interior, were it not that there is a separate department for 
what relates to provision. His titles would lead one to infer 
that the general direction of the postal department, and of the 
roads and bridges, was intrusted to him, though he has nothing 
to do with them: the posts are under a separate and independent 
jurisdiction; and the roads and bridges appertain to a Congrega- 
tion of Cardinals. 

Indescribable as Proteus, the Camerlengo seems to be thrown 
into the midst of the governmental chaos we are describing, for 
the sole purpose of mystifying the citizen in the endeavour to fix 
on the source of his grievances. Frequently does it occur that 
the regulations enforced by this high functionary, in virtue of some 
one of his titular powers, are in direct collision with those of the 
Treasury or the Congregation of Bridges and Roads; and it then 
becomes impossible for the unfortunate who suffers by the contra- 
diction to tell to which of these authurities he is to appeal. More 
definite in duty, but equally unaccountable as to performance, 
is the Treasurer-General, who completes the supreme triumvirate 
of the Papal States. He is the real Minister of Finance; 
though, with the usual rule of misrule, several branches of that 
head are entirely independent. He attends to the collection of 
the revenue, ps | appoints the provincial receivers: he contracts 
loans, and orders the sale or purchase of public property. He 
never gives account to any one of his administratiun, nor of the 
distribution of the funds that enter the Treasury; neither has 
any one aright to demand an account. He can only be dis- 
missed from his office by promotion to the Cardinalate: he then 
leaves on his desk a key supposed to be that of the Treasury; 
being the only formality that is indispensable. 

Below these three great dignitaries are to be found a multi- 
tude of Congregations and other authorities with undefined 
functions: the Congregation of Bridges and Roads, composed 
of Cardinals residing at Rome; to whom belong a Council of 
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Arts, comprising six engineers, a central directory for the care of 
the post roads, and an administrative council for cross-roads, a 
board of dikes and water-courses, an administrative council for 
the aqueducts of Rome, an engineer-in-chief for the provinces, 
the Reno commission for all the Legations established at 
Bologna, besides an endless number of sub-councils, inspectors- 
in-chief, and engineers, all enormously paid for doing nothing ;* 
the Congregation of Buon Governo, composed of Cardinals and 
‘gage over the business of the Marches, whose duties should 
e discharged by a principal department of the Home Office; 
the Pope’s Auditor, whose cares, according to the constitution, 
should be confined to the legal protection of widows, minors, and 
the poor, but whose power has so thriven that he can now sus- 
pend, by a decree, the decisions or the results of decisions pro- 
nounced by the tribunals, even when the cause has run the 
course of all the courts, and is no longer liable to appeal ;+ 
the Congregation ef Studies, a body of Cardinals to superin- 
tend the spread of education under a system that proscribes 
mutual instruction as tainted with heresy; the Congregazione 
Militare, composed of Monsignori, under the presidence of the 
Cardinal Secretary of State ; the Legates and Delegates, veritable 
Pachas of the Holy See,—the former, Cardinals, acting as 
Viceroys in the four principal provinces of the State,—-the latter, 
Monsignori, taking care of the districts of lesser importance, but 
both exercising an administrative, restrictive, and judicial autho- 
rity, oy erg MT and irresponsible ; lastly, the Governor of 
Rome, having in his hands the general direction of the Police, 
presiding over the Metropolitan criminal tribunals, and, like the 
Treasurer, only quitting his office by promotion to the Cardinalate. 
Again, below these authorities, almost all irresponsible, all 
without definite limits to their power, and busy for plunder and 
anarchical confusion, is a greedy, intriguing, demoralized herd of 
Prelates, legists, auditors, secretaries, and subalterns, whose 
omnipotence, each in his sphere, has its root in the universal 
ignorance, fated and inevitable to the very constitution of this 
administrative hierarchy. Ignorance of everything essential to 





* Every traveller knows that, saving in some provinces of the Kingdom 
of Naples, there is no part of Italy where the bridges and roads are so 
neglected as in the Popedom; and yet this branch of the administration 
numbers as many officials as would suffice for united Italy, were Italy one. 
The inspectors receive ninety scudi monthly, engineers of the first class 
seventy-five, those of the second forty-five ; the members of the council 
and engineers-in-chief much more. The Roman scudo is worth 4s. 2d. 

+ The Auditore has upon each rescript a fee of three, six, or more Roman 
scudi. Everybody at Rome knows the names of Signor Buttaoni and 
Monsignore Isola, who pocket about 25,000 scudi on 5,000 rescripts. 
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the good government of a state is decreed as to the Pope: for, 
on the one hand, the faction of Cardinals who assure his election 
is composed of men themselves aspiring to the Papacy, or who 
design to govern in his name, oak who take care, therefore, to 
choose some old incapable; on the other hand, a legal veto on the 
Conclave, whether that of Austria or that of France, might 
be guaranteed against any Cardinal who should have manifested 
views opposed to those of either one or the other power, or who, 
without such manifestation, may have given reason to suppose, 
from a particular course of study, or from recognised ability, 
that he is capable of pursuing a national and independent policy.* 





* Of course, we are speaking of modern times, and not of those in which 
the Papal election was still held to be the effect of a special Divine inter- 
position. In our days, intellect is so little esteemed in the Conclave, that 
it is rarely successful unless by entrapping votes in disguise. A sketch of 
the election of Pius the Sixth—a man, doubtless, unequal to his office, but 
who nevertheless played a tolerably independent part in the political 
Mahlstrém—vwill suffice to explain our meaning. When the Conclave was 
opened on the death of Ganganelli, Cardinal Braschi (Pius the Sixth) was 
thought so insignificant that he had not even the honour of being named 
in It Conclave, a satirical drama of the day in which all the Cardinals were 
introduced who had any chance of being elected, and for his share in which 
the Abate Sartori payed for his boldness by imprisonment and exile. In 
fact, no one thought of the individual who became the future Pope. The 
electoral potentials consisted then of the Foreign diplomatists, of a numerous 
faction, headed by Cardinal Rezzonico, nephew of Clement the Thirteenth, 
and of an opposing faction. Braschi treated secretly with the Ambassadors, 
engaging himself never to give way to the party desirous of recalling the 
Jesuits, but to maintain the decree of expulsion issued by Ganganelli. In 
return, he received from them a promise that they would employ the veto 
against every Cardinal of the Jesuitical party, and that they would procure 
for him the suffrages of the Spanish, Portuguese, and French Cardinals. The 
insignificance of Braschi induced the Envoys to believe that, once Pope, their 
courts might use him at their pleasure. Rezzonico, who, as head of a faction, 
could not be himself elected, was casting about for one who in the sequel 
would become his submissive too]. Braschi had been drawn from obscurity 
and raised to the dignity of Treasurer-General by a Rezzonico, Clement 
the Thirteenth ; and he had had to endure numerous humiliations from 
Ganganelli. These considerations, the isolation, the feigned submissiveness, 
and the promises of Braschi convinced the Cardinal, an ardent partisan of 
the Jesuits, that he should find in Braschi a docile agent. However, neither 
the support of the Ambassadors nor of Rezzonico would have procured the 
election of Braschi, without the assistance of juggling trickery. The Car- 
dinals, once assembled in Conclave, antecedent to that agreement between 
parties that can alone bring about a positive result, proceed as a matter of 
custom to a kind of mock election: each day they give votes ad honorem 
in favour of Cardinals of no importance, taking care that the suffrages never 
reach the required number. ‘There are pawns put forward to be sacrificed, 
in order to reconnoitre the adversary’s planof attack and to clear the way 
for the decisive movements of the greater pieces. By this artifice, Rez- 
zonico, who in public affected a contempt for his protégé, brought about 
the election of Braschi. “Let us give him,”’ said he to his followers, “ some 
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Ignorance is decreed for all the high functionaries of the State, 
because, in the first place, the Pope is bound to select them, not 
from the most. capable, but, in accordance with former engage- 
ments, from among those who contributed by their intrigues to 
his election ; secondly, because, chosen from the clergy, they 
can have no administrative knowledge, theoretical or practical : 
a Canon becomes a Treasurer; a Cardinal who has devoted his 
life to the study of ecclesiastical antiquities directs the War de- 
partment; a man who has presided over a diocese as Bishop 
turns up a Secretary of State.* Ignorance is decreed for two- 
thirds of the head employés in the secondary branches of adminis- 
tration, because they are filled up from that mass of Predati, 
followers of the Cardinals, who possess the three indispensable 
ig roe celibacy, nobility, sa interest, and whose education 
is limited to what is taught in the schools under the name of 
philosophy, and to the elements of jurisprudence ; often indeed 
given to those whom it may be wished to dispense with in higher 
offices, on account of malversation, but whom it may not be de- 
sirable to brand with public disgrace: this was the constant 
custom of Cardinal Consalvi. On this ignorance in the chiefs 
is built the grasping insolence and unbridled licence of the 
mixed class we are now speaking of. Each head has his auditor, 
his legist, his secretary, who does everything for him: these 
despise their master, whose ignorance they are fully sensible of, 
and whose favour they have obtained by cringing subserviency, 





votes ad honorem: there is no danger of his election; there will not bea 
single voice from the opposite side in favour of an adherent of mine.” 
“ Braschi is so pliant a person,” he caused it to be hinted to his opponents, 
“‘ that he will never dare to set himself at loggerheads with the Powers by 
recalling the decree for the expulsion of the Jesuits: he certainly wont 
have any of my votes, but I can have no objection to others amusing them- 
selves with his name, just as I myself shall put forward Cardinals equal 
nobodies to himself, until we hit on a name we are both satisfied with.” 
By following up this device, one fine morning, to the astonishment of every- 
body, the unrolling of the papers proclaimed Braschi Pope. Of course, such 
successes are infrequent. But this little history will serve to show how 
— the intellectual capabilities of the candidate are thought of by the 
electors. 

* The premium of a centesimo granted, for the protection of agri- 
culture, by Cardinal Bernetti, Secretary to Leo the Twelfth, to whom- 
soever should kill a sparrow, and the long and elaborate enactments to 
prevent two premiums being paid for the same sparrow; the circulars of 
the same party exhorting to the cultivation of liquorice; the instructions 
he pos sah to be read by the country clergy to set on foot a general mas- 


sacre of grasshoppers ; the sowing of turnips in November, recommended 
by Cardinal Albani, Secretary to Pius the Eighth, as a remedy for the 
scarcity in the Marches and im Romagna, in 1829, in answer to the comuni, 
who demanded aid towards employment and food for the people—are all 
traits of economy worthy the notice of Punch. 
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if not by disgraceful compliagnces; they know they have no 
longer hold of office than the duration of the flickering life of 
that aged Pope who elevated their patron, and their aim is to 
amass a purse as quickly as possible. Public opinion is no 
check on them, for they know that the moral responsibility of 
their misdeeds will fall wholly on their nominal superior. 

Yet lower, beneath this factitious class of intermediates 
between principals and subalterns, swarm, as reptiles in filth, a 
hideous race, not to be hinted at in good society, but whose 
abnormal existence must be proclaimed in this our effort to make 
intelligible the nature of the Papal government and the justice 
of the revolutionary movements of the people,—a race of valets, 
parasites, prostitutes, traffickers in vice, legions of familiar demons 
who crawl from the basement to the very summit of the edifice. 
The celibacy of the clergy, the occupiers of every avenue to 
power, is the source of their influence; and it will be easily 
understood that in a State where everything goes by interest, 
that influence is immense. For ages past, the interior cor- 
ruption and the power exercised at Rome by domestics and 
women of gallantry have been notorious; but before the 
time of Pius the Sixth, the profligacy of the priests, though 
more brazen, had not, in general at least, stained the family 
hearth; the natural children of Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops, 
impudently recognised by their elevation to the highest dignities, 
were not the offspring of their neighbours’ wives. The terror 
of the Reformation and the ordinances of the Council of Trent 
still exercised an ameliorating influence, if not on the reality, at 
least on the outward decorum of the manners of the clergy. At 
a later period, it is observed by an Italian writer, the depravity 
general in Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, the examples set by Cardinals Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Alberoni, and the morale of the theology disseminated by the 
Jesuits, masters in the art of inciting the human passions, to 
turn them in the end to their own account—of leading to trans- 
gression, to set a prige on the pardon —and of fostering covert 
infamy, to lord it over their penitents by the possession of their 
secrets, taught the Roman Cardinals and Bishops that it was 
more convenient and less scandalous te insinuate their seduction 
where it was the interest of all parties to conceal it. 

The effects of this lesson became apparent in the Papacy of Pius 
the Sixth, and have but augmented since. At that date, the fa- 
mous Marchesa Sacrati, wife of Gnudi, a Bolognese, was all pow- 
erfulat Court. The husband was created a Chevalier and a Mar- 

uis; and got a fortune out of the Customs, during the treasurer- 
ship of Braschi. Women became the agents between the Prelati 
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and the petitioners for employments or gratuities: they, and 
often their husbands, made this traffic a source of wealth. And 
out of these shameless practices, which we avoid portraying in 
full, grew the influence of servants as accomplices and procura- 
tors. Men such as Marianino and Giovannino, the former in the 
service of the elder Cardinal Albani, the other in that of Cardinal 
Consalvi, might be seen, under Pius the Sixth and Seventh, 
holding levees in which were trafficked the employments, peu- 
sions, and favours that ought to have been solicited from the 
Secretaries of State. Places endowed with large emoluments 
were created sulely to gratify the craving of these insatiable 
cameriéri.* ‘The dishonouring tradition is still unbroken, and a 
short residence at Rome is sufficient to enlighten the traveller as 
to the value to her husband of the all-potent influence vested in 
the wife of Gaetanino, the pontifical barber. 

What, then, is the result, the inevitable consequence, of this 
scheme of government as a whole ? 

1. Anarcuy among the chiefs. Anarchy as to the general 
system: all unity of system is impossible where each Pope is set 
up by a coterie, the antagonist in general of that which produced 
his predecessor. Every Pontiff signalizes his accession by a 
Motu- Proprio, which annuls or modifies those of the preceding. 
Pius the Seventh, while rigidly exacting the taxes of the Kingdom 
of Italy, suppressed almost all the Liberal institutions of Napo- 
leon. He re-established the Inquisition, the Bishops’ tribunals, 
the Delegates of provinces, with the right of secret judgment in 
criminal cases; he restored its old pre-eminence to the Rota, but 
he preserved the Colleges of Justice. 

Leo the Twelfth utterly subverted, as far as there was any 
good in them, the ordinances of Pius the Seventh. By his 
Motu-Proprio of the 5th October, 1824, he abolished the Col- 
leges of Justice, substituting for them a single judge; without 
reference to distance, he porn the metropolis the place of appeal 
for the great part of the provinces; he lowered the salaries of 
all the Communal officers ; in order to prevéfit people from know- 
ing how a trial was proceeding, he made Latin the language of 
the courts; he lowered the land-tax and increased the stamp- 
duties ; he drove the wealthy Jews to emigrate, by persecution. 

A few years afterwards, Pius the Bighth improved on the sys- 
tem of Leo the Twelfth: he almost doubled the scale of duties. 
So we may go on; and it will be seen with what rapidity these 
changes occur, when we recollect that in the short space of eight 
years, from 1823 to 1831, four Popes succeeded to that dignity. 





* Consalvi created an edileship of Rome for Giovannino. 
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Anarchy between the different sections of the system ; for, as 
we have before indicated, the limits of their powers are not 
defined. Whilst the Popes, whenever they are consulted by 
their ministers, authorize rescripts which receive no publicity, 
and which nevertheless derogate from all anterior laws, the high 
functionaries of the state are every instant encroaching on each 
other’s department. ‘This is carried so far that in 1827 or 1828 
—we cannot refer to the precise date—the Treasurer and the 
Camerlengo both published at the same time a set of contra- 
dictory regulations for the post, each pretending to flow from 
the living oracle of the voice of our Lord.* 

The same collision of powers regularly occurs in the provinces 
wherever there is a Monsignore for Delegate and a Cardinal for 
Bishop. The Legates and Delegates, the Bishops wherever 
the interests of an ecclesiastic are implicated in a cause, the 
tribunal of the Holy Inquisition, that of the Consulta as a final 
court in capital cases, that of the Congregation of Rome, that of 
the Fabbrica di San Pietro for the discovery of pious legacies in 
testamentary papers, ancient or modern, against which there is 
no appeal but to Rome, the Rota, the Segnatura, and we know 
not how many more tribunals or individuals are invested with 
judicial attributes. 

The Police is at the beck of all. At Rome, it is an appendage 
to the Governorship, but without injury to the powers of the 
Bishops and Inquisitors; or in the provinces, to those of the 
Legates and Delegates, Bishops, Inquisitors, Mayors, or Agents: 
and parties who have been acquitted by one of ys authorities, 
may be prosecuted and condemned by another. As a result of 
this confusion, which it is impossible for us fully to present to 
our readers, it came to pass under Leo the Twelfth, that a man 
who had stolen a considerable sum from an innkeeper of Rome, 
was convicted by the ordinary tribunals, acquitted by that of the 
Capitol, and finally sent to the galleys by the Pope. Under 
Pius the Eighth, the privileges of the port of Ancona were 
abolished, with a Tespite of three days only, by the Treasurer, 
Monsignore Cristaldi, and fnsenlinhdly re-established by the Se- 
cretary of State, Consalvi. Under the same Pope, the Cardinal 
Camerlengo announced a premium for the encouragement of the 
native cloth manufacture, and the Cardinal-Treasurer overlaid 
it with so many restrictions, that not a single manufacture could 





* This is the formula sacred to laws: how properly applied may be 
judged of, “ Does it tend to the good of the State, to the advantage of our 
well-beloved subjects?” asked Pius the Eighth of the Treasurer who pre- 
sented to him the tariff of duties. “Yes, most holy Father.” “ Well, let 
it be promulgated.” 
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lay claim to it. In 1832, the Communal Councils of several 
towns in Romagna were chosen according to law by the Pro- 
Legates, approved at Rome, dissolved by Cardinal Albani, the 
Secretary of State, and shortly after re-elected man for man. 
But what has not come to pass, what will not come to pass, 
in this chaos of confusion and doubt, as it was designated by a 
famous jurisconsult, Cardinal De-Luca? 

2. INsuBoRDINATION among the subalterns. In the govern- 
ment of the Pope, says a Roman proverb, La mela comanda, la 
meta non ubbidisce, eppure tutlo si fa—one half orders, the 
other half doesn’t obey, and yet everything goes on. How 
can it be otherwise? Inferiors hold their superiors in no respect ; 
neither do they hold them in fear, for they know that in general 
their offices are but the produce of a patronage that must soon 
lose its power. Prelati the greater number, they look on those 
above them as upstarts whom the next turn of the wheel may 
abase. Some rely upon their privileges. The Provincial 
Prefects, for example, cannot be recalled under three years. In 
a pamphlet on the States of the Church, M. Etienne Croiz 
mentions the fact of a Cardinal being placed, in 1839, over the 
Legation of Forli, who was well known to be almost in a state 
of mental derangement. When recalled at the end of his term, 
he refused obedience, and replied to the Secretary of State, that 
he, member of a princely family, had no orders to receive from 
a parvenu. They succeeded in dispossessing him, by finding a 
pretext to send him on a tour through the neighbouring Lega- 
tions, and installing another Prefect in his absence. 

Moreover, the example of insubordination is set them in high 
quarters. Leo the Twelfth ordered that the Secretary~General 
of a province should always be a stranger to the district; and 
shortly after he gives that appointment at Bologna to Signore 
Zecchini, a native, and one who had always resided there. Why 
should officials respect the laws of their sovereign, when the 
themselves have the power of changing them? Pius the Eighth 
publicly declared, on his election, that he was sensible of the 
enormity of the revenue duties, and that he would amend the 
tariff and diminish the imposts. A Commission was issued to this 
effect: their report was communicated to certain high function- 
aries and to the Chambers of Commerce of Bologna and Ferrara; 
so that its recommendations became pretty generally known. 
The lower duties alarmed the contrabandists, who had established 
an assurance company, that guaranteed them against loss from 
government seizures. They intrigued with the subordinates of 
the Finance Minister, and got up so strong an opposition that, 
spite of the intention of the Pope and the wishes of the magis- 
trates and merchants, the project was abandoned, and a new 
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tariff promulgated, that raised duties instead of abating them. 
Again :—the Cardinal Datario asserts that his powers extend to 
the nullifying ordinances signed by the Pope, without even the 
necessity of announcing to his sovereign that he has exercised 
the assumed right; why then should not the tribunals essay the 
same feat? Pius the Seventh had empowered the Court of 
2 at Bologna to receive causes that had been heard in the 
Bishop’s Court. The advocates and judges at Rome, annoyed at 
the decreased litigation brought to the metropolis, induced the 
defeated party in a suit between the Marchese anne and 
the Great Hospital at Bologna, to have recourse to the Tribunal 
of the Segnatura at Rome; and this court quashed the decision 
of the Court of Appeal, on the ground of want of jurisdiction. 
This was a flagrant violation of the Pope’s edict: and yet, not- 
withstanding remonstrances, notwithstanding the representations 
of the Archbishop of Bologna himself, the reversa took effect, 
and served as a precedent for restoring matters entirely to the 
old routine. 

So also, the Secretary of State and the Treasurer are con- 
tinually violating that law of Benedict the Fourteenth, con- 
firmed by Pius the Seventh and Leo the Twelfth, which 
orders that every letting or contract for revenue tolls shall be 
made by public auction, and that some time shall elapse even 
after that, to see if any party is inclined to advance on the last 
offer. In defiance of this regulation, they bestow the profit 
on whomsoever they please, often on men ruined by vicious 
extravagance, or on such as have rendered the mpersonal ser- 
vices. Why should not subalterns do the same, each in his 
sphere? In the Papal States then, particularly in the provinces, 
we have what is worse than tyranny, that is, anarchy—a mob of 
tyrants. There, nothing is certain. The law is no protector. 
You go to the Custom house, to the Registry office, to the 
Excise, for salt and tobacco, and you find duties for ever in- 
creasing, new regulations, unheard-of restrictions. You inquire, 
whence they spring? ‘The reply is, from Rome. You insist on 
seeing the authority. You have not, you are told, the right of 
demanding it: you may appeal to Rome for redress, but in the 
meantime you must obey. 

3. VeNALITY—Corruption; beginning at the Pope and 
descending to the domestics of the least of the Prelati. ‘Twenty 
volumes would scarcely suffice for the recital, and a few pages 
are all that we can command. But who has not heard of ne- 
potism? The example of the Popes in the middle ages, by 
force or intrigue, in the name of the Church’s rights, stripping 
princes and people of their possessions to enrich their nephews 
—at a later period, by corruption of the co rts and by stooping 
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to the basest arts, laying hold on inheritances with the same 


object—has produced its effects in all ranks of the hierarchy. 
What this example has been near our own times, may be learnt 
from the story of Pius the Sixth and the Lepri family. The 
details are preserved in a fragment of contemporary history, 
written by Ugo Foscolo, and yet unpublished; but we have 
verified the facts, and their significance will amply apologize for 
the space they occupy. 

Pius the Sixth fad but two nephews, children of a sister 
married to Conte Onesti of Cesena. Unwilling that the 
Braschi name should perish with himself, he made these 
nephews adopt it, and thenceforward undertook their ad- 
vancement. ‘The younger was made a Cardinal; the elder 
was married into a patrician family: for him therefore a patri- 
mony was indispensable, and it was set about in this way. ‘The 
Lepri family, one of the wealthicst in Rome, had only one direct 
heir, the priest Don Amanzio, a man besotted with ambition 
that never could be gratified, for his imbecility was proverbial. 
His fortune Pius had fixed on for the Duca Braschi. He 
placed about Don Amanzio two of his creatures, the Abate 
Stampa, a kind of parasite-buffoon, charged to inflame his am- 
bition, and Monsignore Nardi, Latin Secretary, who was to turn 
this foible to account. Persuaded by them that he was justified 
in aspiring to a Cardinal’s hat, presented by Nardi to the 
Pope, feted by the Duca and Duchessa Braschi, Don Amanzio’s 
head was completely turned. He began by making presents 
successively of his pictures, his jewels, and his rare books; he 
ended by giving his estates. Not daring to name him Cardinal, 
the Pope did worse: he made him Prelate-lieferendary to the 
Segnatura, that is to say, to a court of Jurisconsults; and he 
himself attended at the installation of this idiot with the Pontifical 
insignia and unusual pomp. ‘To this honour he shortly after 
added that of Chierico di Camera. All Rome was in laughter ; 
the scandal was so great that Pius was obliged to retire to the 
country for a little time. But, as the price of ail this, Don 
Amanzio had given up all his fortune to the Duca Braschi and 
his successors, by a donation inter vivos. 

The scene now changed; to caresses succeeded ingratitude. 
The Pope avoided his visits; the Braschi, pretending some 
offence, closed their doors against him; flatterers forsook him: 
impoverished, with his soul steeped in bitterness, Don Amanzio 
fell ill. Having summoned a confessor, he unfolded every- 
thing to him, begging him to make public after his death the 
history of the donation, and his remorse at having left a crowd 
of relatives a prey to the miseries of poverty. ‘The confessor 
suggested to him to retract the gift aloud and before wit- 
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nesses, as a testamentary revocation. He did so, and died. 
Aided by the enemies of the Braschi, the relatives made their 
claim: some among them besought the Pope to help their 
poverty by giving them a portion of that wealth which in 
justice they had a right to. Cardinal Giovannetti warmly 
— him to admit the death-bed retractation. Pius rejected 

oth counsel and supplications; he ratified as a royal inves- 
titure the transmission of the property to his nephew. The 
matter being referred to the courts, he chose tribunal and judges, 
and of course obtained a favourable decree. An appeal was 
made. To indicate beforehand to the new judges what decision 
was expected and what rewards were in store for them, Pius the 
Sixth promoted to high office and afterwards to the Cardinalate, 
one Cioia, who had strenuously supported the Braschi as a mem- 
ber of the first court. From one tribunal to another, the cause 
at last reached the Rota Romana, the jurisconsults a 
that court, jealous of their ancient reputation, and warned by the 
expression of = opinion, reversed the preceding decisions, 
declared the donation vicious, and condemned Braschi to make 
restitution. The people would have borne the judges in triumph ; 
and Pius was driven to a compromise with the lawful heirs. 

Office, pension, petitions, the farming of duties or the con- 
tracting of loans,—all are matter of venality at Rome. Every 
high functionary has some one about him—nephew, cousin, man 
of business, or servant,—who traffics on the favour and power of 
his master. Thus, with the name of Cardinal Albani will be 
always associated those of Costantini and Nicolai; those of 
Ruggi and Tommassini with Cardinal Galeffi; Diomilla with 
Cardinal Dandini; Paolo Massani with Cardinal Bernetti ; 
Marchese Marini with Cardinal Guerreri, and so on. 

One may be astonished at seeing a notorious plunderer enno- 
bled and titled; us Marini, for example, who was convicted of 
having appropriated 400,000 scudi as Director of the Territorial 
Registry; but the answer was ready at Rome-—he is Cardinal 
Guerreri’s man. You hear that Bernetti and Mattei have let for 
900,000 scudi, the duties on salt and tobacco, which were annually 
worth to the state 1,200,000 scudi. How is this? Why were they 
not put up to public competition, as required by the Apostolic 
Constitutions? How was it that no attention was paid to the 
proposals of the Tuscan and Genoese speculators who offered 
200,000 more? ‘The answer is ready at Rome. Paolo Massani 
was a Shareholder in the company to whom the duties have been 
let. After the thing was settled he sold his share for 6,400/.; he 
kept more than 1,000/. for himself, and the balance is probably 
handed over to his master. It grieves us to wade through this 
filth, and to have to drag our readers with us; it grieves us to 
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have to mention names; but having determined to lay an un- 
mistakeable finger on the tainted sore, we must be precise. That 
venality, of which we have forbearingly cited a few examples, 
runs through all ranks of the State. It descends to the base- 
ment of the social structure—to the lacqueys of the most incon- 
siderable Prelate, who have an established table of fees, to which 
every one must submit, who would be sure of access to their mas- 
ter; ay, to the lacqueys of the Judges of the Segnatura and the 
Rota, who demand vails from an advocate who has gained a 
cause. It is shamelessly barefaced in the pensions so liberally 
granted to ‘ widows in danger” (vedove periclitanti), the price 
of dishonourable favours which we can only hint at. It is sys- 
tematized under the Treasurer, whose head clerks receive an 
annual compliment on the profits of tradesmen and contractors. 
It arises almost as a matter of necessity from the organization of 
the Tribunale della Fabbrica, whose servants receive no salaries, 
but share among them the profits of the condemnations pronounced 
by the Judge.* It interferes with private compacts ; it is known 
that the Pope ordered the Conservator of Mortgages to erase all 
that burdened a palace sold by Prince Spada to Prince Buon com- 
pagni, in order that the vendor might receive immediate payment. 

Sometimes it assumes the bearing of right: it is on record 
that Monsignore Polidori, Secretary of State before Ber- 
netti, claimed in a court of law a sum from certain contractors, 
relying on an agreement which everywhere else would have been 
scouted. It was a paper by which the competitors covenanted 
to present him with a certain amount if the contract (for salt and 
tobacco) was concluded in their favour. The consequences are— 
for the money thus sacrificed to individual cupidity is diverted 
from the real necessities of the State—the progressive im- 
poverishment of the Government, and thence, as a remedy, 
ruinous loans ever being contracted, principally with Jews; 
enormous imposts, specially inflicted on the provinces; + finan- 





* This tribunal is composed of a judge, entitled the Commissary, a Re- 
gistrar, and a Procurator-fiscal, who takes the part of prosecutor. Ifthe 
judge acquits, they pocket nothing; they receive only when he condemns, 
The outrageous proceedings of the Commissary may be divined. ** Majores 
exorbitantiz et scandala,” says Cardinal De Luca, D'sc. 20, “ resultant ab 
illis inferioribus ministris qui valgo Commissarii dicuntur, qui more pyra- 
tarum et grassatorum per dieceses et provincias cursitare profitentur, ad 
proprium lucrum et extortiones, non ut opera pia impleantur.” 

+ The taxes were high enough under the Kingdom of Italy and 
the Empire ; but the produce was devoted to the improvement of the 
country: a powerful army flattered the national pride ; commerce and the 
circulation of money increased every day. ‘Ihe Papal restoration destroyed 
all this, but maintained, nay augmented, the taxes. The tax on land (which 
Gioia and the Italian economists declare oppressive whenever it exceeds a 
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cial coups d’-état, such as that by which the Grand Treasurer 
leased to certain imprudent capitalists the administration of 
several branches of the finances, obtained from them considerable 
advances, then rescinded all the contracts as unfair, without re- 
payment of the advances, and with threats of a prosecution 
against those who were bold enough to ask for them; * the rapid 
growth of the public debt (24,000,000/. before 1831, and in- 
creased since), for the redemption of which Pius the Seventh 
founded a treasury, in which nothing has been deposited. 
Thence also results—the central focus of corruption being at 
Rome—the habit of seizing every opportunity of favouring the 
metropolis at the expense of the provinces; the tax imposed by 
Consalvi throughout the country on each venture in the lottery, 
to go to the poor of Rome; the order, emanating from the same 
source, to every notary to ask testators whether they designed 
nothing for the poor, not of their own locality, but of the metro- 
polis; the tenth of the profit accruing from each lottery devoted 
to the relief of the Roman mendicants; the prohibition of the 
sale or printing of all scholastic books, the issuing of which is a 
monopoly belonging to the Apostolic Hospital of San Michaele 
a Ripa at Rome; the immense number of matters in which the 
right of appeal is reserved to Rome alone, &c. Thence, also, 
the singular spectacle of places and pensions conferred on men 
guilty of crimes that elsewhere would be severely punished. 





seventh of the rent) attained in the Marches and Legations to the propor- 
tion of 1.60 for every piece of land worth a hundred scudi, producing three 
and a half, or at most, four per cent, The indirect taxes grew enor- 
mously inthe towns and very seriously in the rural districts; on which, espe- 
cially on the Marches, fell the tax levied on ground grain, and on Romagna, 
the tax on cattle, so fatal to agriculture. Add to these the house-tax, ir- 
regularly and arbitrarily levied—tassa focatico ; moreover, extremely high 
duties on the importation of merchandise and on foreign manufactures, the 
demoralizing revenue from lotteries,—duties on salt, tobacco, alum, vitriol, 
playing-cards, &c., always farmed—stamps, post duties, registers, mort- 
gages, judicial fees, the conservancy of the navigable rivers and ports of 
the country, which ought to have been defrayed by the Treasury, but which 
augmented by a tenth or a twentieth the contributions of the provinces, 
the cost of military enrolment equally borne by the provinces and the 
commune all unequally distributed, so as to exact from one province more 
than from another, and from all more than from Rome ; whose splendour, 
according to the counsel continually impressed upon Leo the Twelfth by 
Cardinal Severoli, the Holy Father should have at heart beyond all things 
else. 

* Bologna long deplored the loss of Jacopo Longhi, to whom the tobacco 
monopoly had been leased. He lost in this way 24,960/.: his agent at 
Rome was silenced by a threat of the Castle of St Angelo. Longhi died of 
despair and poverty, in a bed not his own, having surrendered his furniture 
for the benefit of his creditors. 
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The Marchese Nunez, Prefect of Police at Bologna, imprisoned 
the Advocate Rovere and others on a charge of conspiracy; he 
gained over a criminal from one of the prisons, to assert that he 
was an accomplice in the plot, and to reveal the details; he pro- 
duced false witnesses and forgeda document. ‘The iniquity was 
discovered ; the accused proved an alibi, and were liberated ; but 
Rovere went mad, and his young wife died of grief; Nunez was 
recalled to Rome, where he received a pension of 260/. 

The famous Prelato Pacca, Governor of Rome, to gratify his 
brutal passions, imprisoned intractable husbands, or conined un- 
complaisant wives. When public indignation could no longer be 
resisted, it was thought sufficient to forbid the Governor to visit 
the prison of San Michaele, or to summon to him females de- 
tained there. Pacca left Rome afterwards for having forged 
bonds on the Treasury, but he notwithstanding got a pension. 

The Advocate Greppi of Bologna, Prefect of Police in 1815, 
was wounded with a sword one evening as he was entering his 
house; he denounced as the assassin one Monti, and as the 
suborner of the crime one Zecchi, whose wife he was enamoured 
of: he produced false witnesses; the accused remained in 
irons till the real assassin avowed the act on his death-bed; 
Monti and Zecchi were discharged, and the false witnesses 
punished ; Greppi was appointed Member of the College of the 
University of Bologna, and afterwards, under Gregory the Six- 
teenth, had a seat at the Tribunal of Appeal in that city. 

Chiefs of bands of brigands, as Majocco, who had plundered on 
the highway for seventeen years in the province of Frosinone, and 
Barbone, on whose head a reward of 214d. had been set by the 
Comune of Velletri, were employed, the former as Captain of 
Chasseurs in the very province which abounded with the victims 
of his depredations, and the relatives of those he had murdered ; 
the latter as Commissary of Police at Rome. Facts like these, 
the catalogue of which we could swell to any length, happen only 
under the Papal Government, and form, in our opinion, a charac- 
teristic pregnant with meaning. 

In all that we have hitherto said on the nature of this Govern- 
ment, we have not touched on the political question ; that is to 
say, on that most sensitive question, in relation to which even a 
government generally just and fair, starting from fear to proceed 
to repression, is apt to fall into evil courses. Now, this question 
is in action—busily, vividly, passionately, more so than in any 
other province of Italy. ‘The national party, which in some 
other states has an idea for its dominant motive, is exasperated 
in those of the Pope by material interests—by wretchedness, by 
corruption, or by the parching up of every source of life. A 
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spirit of universal discontent, an unceasing murmur for revolu- 
tion, agitates the Papal districts, and is ever threatening the ex- 
istence of the tyrannical and imbecile Government whose ros 
sion crushes them. But without our going into detail, the 
reader may conceive what that Government would become when 
trembling in an agony of fear, whose normal state is such as we 
have been describing. There is nothing which fear would not 
drive it to, were it not that the fear itself is a check: or, as 
phrased by one of our elder poets— 


‘¢ Their fears shall make them cruel, till cruelty 
Shall make them fear again.” 


The tribunal of the Inquisition is extant there in all its 
strength, and with all its demoralizing modes of espionage— 
secular in its numerous secret agents, religious in the confes- 
sional. We shall not recount the numerous persecutions of the 
Jews, that, under Leo the Twelfth, forced the richest families to 
emigrate, with a loss to the State of 400,000/. and which now 
almost always resolve themselves into exactions of money, to an 
amount predetermined; but we invite our readers to form an 
exact notion of the spirit animating the ecclesiastical police, by 
the perusal of an Edict of the Monk Ancarani, Inquisitor-General 
for the province of Romagna, dated from Forli, the 14th May, 
1829, and an Edict of Cardinal Guistiniani, Bishop of Imola 
(3rd June, 1828). In the first they will find secret accusation 
formally organized ; and in the midst of absurd regulations about 
necromancers and the blasphemers of God, and especially those 
offending against the Holy Virgin, an immense field opened to 
arbitrary action in articles relating to prohibited books, and to 
all those who obstruct, or shall obstruct, the Office of the Holy 
Inquisition, or who have assaulted, or shall assault in any man- 
ner whatsoever, by themselves or others, in his person, character, 
or property, or otherwise, any officer, servant, informer, or witness 
of the Holy Office. In the second, they will find a premium of 
ten years’ indulgence for informers, ond a most aristocratic tariff 
of punishment for offences of impiety, such as blasphemy, couched 
in uncouth language. For the first offence, a conviction for 
blasphemy is met with a fine of five and twenty crowns of gold, 
fifty for the second, one hundred for the third; but if the guilty 
party was a poor plebeian, a povero plebeo, for the first offence 
he was to make the amende honorable, during an entire day, at 
the door of the church; for the second offence, he was to be 
whipped; and for the third to have his tongue bored and be sent 
to the galleys. Incase of fine, the informer would pocket a third, 
in addition to the ten years’ indulgence. What might be taken 
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as blasphemy may be judged from the following: a dramatic 
= was fined by the Censor acting for the Cardinal-Vicar, for 
aving Homerically styled Atrides King of Kings! 

The same savage spirit prevails, with a much increased activity 
in execution, in all that regards political opinion : accusation is 
proof; suspicioa is enough for punishment. ‘The poet Sterbini 
was exiled (and remains so) for having, in a tragedy called Za 
Vestale, irreverently handled the mummeries of the priests of 
pagan Rome. Three individuals, the advocate Bottoni, and the 
ieutenants Bocci and Piolanti, were imprisoned eleven months, 
fettered and without seeing the light of day, as guilty of an at- 
tempt at assassination on the person of Cardinal Rivarola, on the 
mere assertion of two fellows, who, as appeared by an agreement 
afterwards discovered, had conspired to gain the reward of 640/ . 
offered to whomsoever would denounce the offender. Processes, 
summary and expeditious (in via sommaria e spedita), became 
sheer lists of proscription, hastily filled up to get rid of those 
against whom no proof could be obtained. La publica voce ¢ 
fama (public talk and rumour) was taken as their basis. Five 
hundred persons were condemned to banishment in 1825, in vir- 
tue of this compendious plan, and were presented with the order 
of expulsion before they had learnt there were any proceedings 
against them. Cardinal Rivarola pushed this process sommario 
e speditivo to such a length, that in his famous commission in 
Romagna, he condemned individuals who had been dead before 
the commencement of the proceedings, and others who could 
never be identified in consequence of the confusion of names and 
designations. In the list of the convicted was to be found 
Francisco Piana, advocate of Bologna: there was a Piana, an 
advocate in that city, but his baptismal name was different; there 
was a Francisco, but he was not found guilty. Among the con- 
demned also was the advocate Agostino Javeggi, of Ferrara; 
there was an advocate Javeggi, but Agostino was not his pre- 
nomen; and there was an Agostino Javeggi, but neither an 
advocate, nor of Ferrara. ‘The slightest word from an informer, 
or the merest breath of rumour (voce publica), was sufficient 
for the Cardinal to inscribe a name on the roll of the con- 
demned. 

Those who escape the process sommario, are still to be reached 
by the precetto. This is an injunction not to be from home before 
sunrise or after sunset, not to frequent coffee houses or other 
public places, not to be idle, &c. Its first result is to take away 
the possibility of the employment that it prescribes, for such as 
are under the ban of the precetto, and are known to be objects of 
suspicion to the Government, are rejected at every work-place. 
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Its deep abomination is that it inflicts penalties on those whose 
conduct is proof against any other criminal proceeding. And 
this precetto, that has been known, in critical times, to be launched 
against hundreds, thousands of citizens, is an attribute not of the 
courts alone, but of every chief of police, without the necessity 
of accounting anywhere for its use. 

To be added to all these, are grievances, the weary list of 
which would be too heavy for our pages, but that may be easily 
learnt elsewhere, or even conjectured—the decline of commerce, 
an inevitable consequence of the severity and frequent alteration 
of the tariff of duties, of the tedious processes of the courts, of 
the time granted to debtors—sometimes years ; of the power given 
to bankrupts to summon the creditor before a judge appointed by 
the sovereign at the suggestion of the debtor,* of the absurd 
sanitary regulations ; of the extensive contraband fostered by the 
enormity of the imposts; the decay of manufacturing industry, 
to be ascribed to the vexatious interference of the Government 
officers, to the prevalence of exclusive privileges, and to the war 
waged against the provincial manufacturers by the industrial 
interests of the metropolis, who are supported by high function. 
aries ; the impediments offered to the development of agriculture, 
by increased burdens, by the law’s uncertainty, by the law’s 
delay, by the overgrown — of religious corporations, by 
the barriers opposed to the diffusion of agricultural knowledge ; 
the almost absolute want of public instruction, particularly as 
regards the rural population, and the vitiation of private educa- 
tion by the inevitable meddling of the priests and religious 
orders: add all these, and you will have a conception, faithful as 
far as it goes, though very incomplete, of Papal administration. 

We shall give an example for each, of the conduct of the 
Government towards manufactures and agriculture. Signori 
Fabri and Meloni had a manufactory of silk at Bologna: the 
beauty of their stuffs procured them abundance of orders; but 
this was not agreeable to the dealers at Rome, who accused them 
to the authorities of selling goods of foreign manufacture. They 
were in consequence subjected to various harassing regulations, 
such as having the warp marked by the revenue officers before 
being woven, and a prohibition to take the stuff out of the loom, 
save in the presence of those officers. This was vexatious enough, 
for the officer was not always in the factory when he was wanted, 





* The reform of Gregory the Sixteenth may be quoted against us; but 
that reform, while abnegating the power of the Pope’s Auditor, had nothing 
to say to the power of the Pope himself. Very shortly after its pro- 
— time and a special judge were in fact granted to a resident of 
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and the work was therefore interrupted; but this was not all. 
The Judge-fiscal at Bologna was appointed especially to verify 
the facts. The ors goods were sequestrated, and then, to 
decide the point, the Judge determined that stuffs of a similar 
quality should be manufactured in the presence of the revenue 
officers and a functionary of his own. ‘This was done, and the 
result was declared satisfactory. Nevertheless, the Treasurer 
ordered the goods to be seized and sent to Rome. Borne down 
by this long persecution, Fabri became a bankrupt; Meloni 
called his creditors together, and, touched with his misfortunes, 
they returned him a trifling sum, to start him in some small busi- 
ness. ‘The manufacture of course ceased. 

The Agricultural Society of Bologna, of which Filippo Re, 
known by his book on manures, was a long time Secretary,—a 
society that published exceedingly useful reports on agriculture— 
had an income of 80/. from the State. ‘The Government deprived 
them of that, and of their place of meeting ; and now, owing to 
the arts of a party specially charged with their surveillance, they 
very rarely assemble. A glance at the state of agriculture would 
present the following as prominent facts. ‘The cultivation of 
rice and hemp is the only existing resource of the Bolognese ; 
but that of hemp, which is costly in labour and in the quantity 
of manure it requires, is every day on the decrease ; the pro- 
vinces that originally formed the ee of St Peter, are 
wretchedly poor and depopulated; the progressive spoliation of 
the mountain-woods, to the maintenance of which a wise govern- 
ment would pay vigilant attention, is and will be more and more 
to be deplored ; in their descent the waters bring with them depo- 
sits that fill up the beds of their courses, and the river dykes are 
menaced with disruption. In the winter of 1843, several square 
leagues of excellent land, between the Reno and the Po, were 
laid under water ; and a numerous body of proprietary ruined. 

But beyond all this, their lies matter infinitely more significant, 
which must never be lost sight of—the religion of the question, 
the consciousness now general, that all is brought to pass in the 
name of a LIE; the Mene, Mene, Tekel, Peres, that irrevocably 
sentences every power usurped in the name of that which is no 
longer believed in, that no longer believes in itself. Just so is 
it with the Pope. His Swiss and his Austrians are feared ; but 
men laugh at his excommunication, at his infallibility, at his 
Vicariousness for God or Christ on the earth: Pasquin’s satires 
are more potent than the uplifted finger that pretends to rule 
over urbem et orbem. When, in 1831, the de facto rulers of the 
Roman States issued a decree abolishing the Pope’s temporal 
power, not a single individual throughout their breadth uttered 
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a protest. When, as men seize a common malefactor, violent 
hands were laid on the Cardinal Legate Benvenuti, who came to 
foment disunion in the Army of the Insurrection, not a single 
mouth cried out sacrilege. And when the Transtiberines, whose 
blind faith is so much extolled, discover that bread is too dear, 
they send a loaf with their vivas, into the stately equipage of his 
Holiness: they treat him as the savage treats his fetiche. All 
the world of Italy knows, and nowhere so well as in the Pope- 
dom, from how much intrigue results the nomination of him, 
who, as the representative, we say not of God, but of Humanity, 
should be one filled with all intelligence, and all love, hailed by 
the Church, by the welcome of the faithful. All the world 
knows how the inspiration of the Sacred Spirit (shame that we 
must so word it) posts to Rome in an ambassador’s portmanteau ; 
how the recommendation of Gaetanino, or his like, is more effica- 
cious with the Holy Father, than sentiments of eternal justice ; 
how every severity of enactments for the observance of the Sab- 
bath vanishes before the Fair of Sinegaglia—it’s so profitable 
to the Treasury; how, in short, all spirituality has fallen 
before the interests of temporal power. And how, then, can you 
look for its existence among the subjects of that power? Urged 
by a blind reaction, and estimating religion by its application 
under their eyes, the educated mee | for the most part lapse into 
materialism ; the people, save a portion of the rural population, 
are without belief, even though professing it. Half from fear, 
half from habit, they may still frequent the churches, may be 
found gazing on the pomp of ceremonies, but with curiosity, not 
with reverence; their southern imagination may be excited, but 
the heart is untouched. ‘The Papal Power, then, is not only 
hated for the evil it works, but despised as an imposture, for the 
sources whence it obstinately persists in deriving the authority 
by whose virtue it is existant; and it may be conceived what 
degree of bitterness this feeling adds to reaction. Men’s aspi- 
rations are bent the more earnestly to the advent of political 
liberty. They feel that from that advent, in some way or other 
will result the solution of the religious question; they feel that 
from the flight of the Pope—and he will fly, sooner than submit 
with cordiality to the deprivation of temporal power—and from 
his first Bull of excommunication against the rebels, will naturally 
arise an appeal to a Council; or some other mode of establishing 
what are the wants of religious faith in Italy. 

Our readers, we hope, will now understand why a fearful agi- 
tation is periodically at work in the Papal States, and will be at 
work more and more. An energetic protestation it is, in the 
name of every brave and noble “honet of these provinces, pub- 
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lished to slumbering and careless Europe; and it will be con- 
verted into a triumphant and unanimously proclaimed revolution, 
on the day that Europe, aroused to a sense of justice and of zeal 
for the maintenance of a principle so often announced in words, 
shall say to the Austrians—Kcep to your own territory, what- 
ever may occur beyond you: the subjects of the Pope are on 
their own ground: let them manage their own affairs as suits 
them best. Nay, a revolution some day it will become, though 
Europe should persist in sanctioning the degrading and iniqui- 
tous intervention of one Foreign Power in the concerns of 
another. 

In this rapid survey, we have purposely abstained from touch- 
ing on civil, commercial, or penal legislation. Bad, very bad, 
it is, we can vouch for. But it may be altered; and yet 
without any positive amelioration. A better system would be a 
dead letter within two months of its promulgation: and would 
not, could not, be carried into execution. ‘This was the deep 
conviction of the inhabitants of the Roman provinces, when from 
all sides a new era was promised them, in 1831. Of this, too, we 
ourselves are deeply convinced; and this we have laboured to 
impress on our soahens by dwelling on the generalities apper- 
taining to the fundamental constitution of this mockery of a 
government. 

And the proof has been demonstrated ; as can be shown by a 
few words devoted to one of the greatest deceptions that modern 
diplomacy has sought to pass for a truth. 

In the Note of the Secretary of State to the Romagnese (23rd 
March, 1831), it was said—* ‘The Holy Father is now in great 
part aware of your new wants... ... . He is occupied with- 
out intermission in expediting the surest remedies. RAL are 
the improvements he is projecting, and real are the advantages 
you will derive from them.” 

A Note from the same official to the Marches, of the 18th 
May, 1831, said—* The Holy Father having at heart the exe- 
cution of the measures he has already announced to his people, 
is occupied, &c..... A New /Era is commencing.” 

It was said—and we are happy to give our article the sanction 
of an official avowal—in a Ministerial note to the French Am- 
bassador of the 3rd June, 1831— 


“ Administrative and judicial functions will be no longer exclu- 
sively reserved for a — class, and the Motu-proprio of Pius 
the Seventh shall be properly carried out.—There shall be given to 


the Communes a system by which local business will be directed by 

themselves. A well-digested law will confide the Communal govern- 

ment to proprietors, without neglecting the proper influence of 
Vor. XLIV. No. II. Z 
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persons of education, and those engaged in industry. —The Provinces 
will have Councils and Administrative Committees. For these the 
Communal Councils will furnish the elements and model. The 
revision of the public accounts, the diminution of the Debt, the 
management of the finances, will be organized so that no reasonable 
doubt can arise, &c.—The fixed and faithful administration of the 
laws will be guaranteed by requisite institutions.” 


And in a Circular of the 9th July, 1831, the Ministers of the 
Foreign Powers, France especially, complimented the Pontiff 
and announced to the four corners of Europe the initiation of 
the New ira. Sebastiani, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, congratulated the Chamber that a theocratic Government 
had been secularized. 

And now, let us inquire what was the reality of the New Ara, 
organized by successive edicts from the 6th of June, 1831, to 
the 7th January, 1832—let us inquire what was actually the 
result. 

As to the guarantee for the fixed and faithful administration 
of the law, nothing: as to the basis on which taxation was to be 
wisely regulated, nothing: for a proper application of the public 
revenue, nothing: for the admission of the non-privileged 
classes to administrative and judicial offices, nothing. 

The Bishops’ Courts, and their civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
were preserved. A single judge (a priest) decides in civil cases: 
he is appointed not by the supreme head but by the Bishop, and 
he has jurisdiction in all cases whatever in which an ecclesiastic 
may be mixed up. Judges chosen by the Bishop, and removable 
at his pleasure, decide in criminal matters. 

The tribunals of the Congregations at Rome are preserved. 

The tribunal della Fabbrica di San Pietro is preserved. 

The tribunal of the Inquisition is preserved. 

The removability of Judges, the monopoly of the higher 
judicial offices at Rome by the privileged classes, and separate 
tribunals for everything relating to revenue, are likewise 
preserved. 

Throughout the provinces, the representatives of the Govern- 
ment are all Prelati: a single exception has been made for 
Romagna, and we shall see by and by what that is. 

No change in the Communal Councils, nor in those of the 
Delegations. 

The taxes have been increased; contracts for farming the 
revenue have been continued; the custom-house system is the 
same; nothing has been done for industry or agriculture; the 
state of public education is worse ; the Police remains the same 
as to powers, but it is, if possible, more objectionable as to 
agents. 
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So much for what has not been done; now for the opposite 
picture. 

Legal processes were reformed by an edict of the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1831: that is to say, 1. In virtue of this edict, the code of 
procedure is to be drawn from the edict itself, the Code of Pius 
the Seventh (1817), the commercial regulation of the Ist ef 
June, 1821, the regulation of the 21st of October, the regulation 
of the 2Ist of January, 1818, a more recent regulation in 
the tariff of judicial fees—from more than three thousand sources. 
2. Beside the continuance of the Tribunal della Fabbrica with 
all its absurd powers, and of peculiar tribunals for everything 
relating to revenue, privilege is so carefully fostered, that the 
ecclesiastical Curiz have jurisdiction in a process between lay- 
men whenever the first parties to the cause mutually consent, so 
that third persons made parties are against their inclination 
compelled to submit to an incompetent tribunal. 3. The little 
good effected by Leo the Twelfth in his Motu-proprio of the 
21st of December, 1827, has been annulled by referring to 
Rome exclusively all appeals from decrees and orders of the 
ecclesiastical Curiz, all motions (in case of opposing judgments) 
for revision or re-hearing in causes involving a certain amount, 
all motions (in a similar case) in causes involving an uncertain 
amount, or relating to communes, to mortgages, or accounts in 
bankruptcy ; all demands for the limitation or annulment of 
judicial acts for want of form, competency, or exception to the 
judge or other officer; all appeals in processes before the ‘Tri- 
bunal della Fabbrica di San Pietro, &c. &c. 4. The constitution 
of the tribunals is unequal: in the Legations they are composed 
of six judges, in the Delegations of three, who act also in 
criminal cases; the deputies to the judges may plead as advocates. 
The Segnatura is composed of a Cardinal Prefect, seven 
Prelates with votes, a Prelate Auditor, an Auditor of the Pre- 
fecture, and Prelate Reporters. 5. The complication of forms, 
and consequently the expense, has been increased; powers 
of procuration, which were heretofore ina private form, must now 
be notarial ; in setting out the pleas, a copy must be given of all 
documents referred to; the poor are deprived of the benefit granted 
by Pius the Seventh and Leo the Twelfth as to cheap law in 
matters under fifty crowns. 6. The execution of judgment is 
trammelled by the numerous exceptions contained in sections 
102, 121, 110, 115, 126, &e. of the statute of organization. 
7. Notwithstanding the declaration in article 12 that there 
should be no more special judges or privativi, the Tribunal of the 
Capitol, the Mercenaries-Judge (n. 36), and the special officials 
attached to the Court of Rota, are still kept up. 8. The exact- 
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ing demoralization of subalterns is under so little restraint as to 
be ostentatious in printed circulars, a copy of one of which is 
subjoined in the note.* 

As we mentioned before, a layman was placed over Romagna ; 
but under the title of Pro-Legate, leaving it to be inferred that 
a Legate of the privileged class was at hand to make his appear- 
ance, without giving cause for surprise to any one: And this, 
indeed, was the case: for the lay Pro-Legate appointed to such of 
the three provinces, there was soon substituted a Cardinal Com- 
missary with unlimited powers. (Albani, Byignole, &c.) 

Much has been said of the institution of provincial Councils ; 
but, as these councils were nominated by the Councillors of the 
district, who are chosen by the Councillors of the Commune, 
which last are selected by the Government, the bias of the mem- 
bers is necessarily not of the opposition; in the second place, 
their functions extend only to roads, bridges, and water-courses ; 
heyond these they cannot go without being immediately dissolved 
by their president (Edict 5th July, article 12, title 3); they 
have not even the right of petitioning, to represent to the 
Government the wishes of the people: in fact, these bodies can 
be dissolved and replaced according to the pleasure of the 
Government (Art. 7, title 3). True, the Comte de St Aulaire, 
in his enthusiastic note of 12th June, 1832, quetes a Circular 
which he says is appended to the Edict, authorizing the councils 
to submit their suggestions, wishes, &c., to the Pontiff. This 
circular, however, would be in contradiction to the Edict of the 
5th of July, and its execution would of course be impossible. 
But the fact is, that it has never been published, a form neces- 
sary, since it derogates from an Edict, nor has it ever been 
communicated to the councils since their convocation. It was 
probably put together for M. de St Aulaire’s sole benefit. 

The Edict of the 11th June, respecting the redemption of the 





Rome, 3lst August, 1832. 
* Most illustrious Signore, 

On the occasion of the return of the fétes of August, the domestics (du 
famiglia) of his Excellency the Right Reverend Monsignore the Secretary 
of the Consulta, hasten, according to custom, to wish your Excellency every 
kind of happiness, and to entreat his Excellency, should he deign to notice 
their good wishes, to forward his answer, either by his Agent or by the Post, 
to the undersigned, who subscribes himself with the deepest respect, most 
illustrious Excellency, Your very humble, &c. &c. 

Carto SicNore.ut. 
Camériere to Monsignor the Secretary of the Consulta. 
P.S.—Your Excellency will be kind enough to recollect the Ordnance. 


To the Governor and Chancellor, &c. 
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Debt, is a copy of that of Pius the Seventh, confirmed by Leo 
the ‘Twelfth: it was never acted on under those two Popes; and 
it never has and never will be under Gregory the Sixteenth. 
An Edict of 21st November, 1831, established a Congregation 
for the revision ef the public accounts. This Congregation had 
been before instituted by Leo the Twelfth, but without any 
principle of action. We know not what it may be now doing, 
but we do know what it has not done. We know that it has not 
revised the large contracts so ruinous to the State, beginning 
with the sale of the salt and tobacco monopoly, and the Roths- 
child loan, both almost contemporary with its institution ; that it 
has not checked the waste of public money, lavished in wanton 
pensions—nor looked into the public offices, the uselessness of 
many among them, the accumulation of several in one person— 
nor reformed the doings of the army contractors, those for 
prisons and others, in which needful outlay is doubled, because 
the public servants share in the profit—nor put in force the new 
land surveys that remain unused after ten years’ labour and 
some thousands expended at the cost of the landed proprietors, 
because the Campagna of Rome (held by princes, cardinals, and 
abati) must be forced up to the value of land in the provinces— 
nor organized a surveillance on the collectors of the revenue— 
nor revised the land tax or the indirect taxes. But what is to 
be expected from this Congregation? It is only in the preamble 
of the Edict that mention is made of provision for economy and 


‘prudence in the administration; the clauses of the Edict itself 


enact nothing. ‘The Congregation is composed of a Cardinal, 
presiding, of four Prelates, and four laymen, chosen by the 
Government: matters are decided by the majority ; there is no 
publicity to their proceedings; and their duties are limited to 
examine if what the authorities have imposed has been collected, 
accounted for to the Treasury, and disbursed under the usual 
heads. 

Such, then, is the New Aéra announced, and realized it is 
pretendei, by the Diplomacy of Europe, after the insurrection 
of 1831. Such are the causes of the past, the present, and 
ever-growing agitation. 


M. 
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Art. III. La Scandinavie vengée de [accusation d’avoir pro- 
duit les peuples barbares qui détruisirent [ Empire de Rome. 
Par Jaques Graberg de Hemsé. Lyon, 1822. 


The Heimskringla, or Chronicle of the Kings of Norway. By 
S. Laing, Esq. Longman, 1844. 


HE word, Heimskringla, would represent, if referred to the 

Hebrew roots it contains, "12 kur and 553 galal, the idea 
of circuition—a figure of orbicular form calculated to turn round 
an axis, and be in a state of revolution. Such an idea will not 
unnaturally suggest the consideration of that continual state of 
change to which everything is subjected by the laws of Nature, 
which alone are constant and invariable. ‘The ywerat tt xatvov; 
of the Athenian populace conveys to the mind of the philosopher 
deeper matter for reflection, than the mere proverbial character 
for curiosity which it has given them. 

The more closely we examine, the more satisfied we shall 
be, that no truth is more fully established by the experience 
of every day, than the saying of the Wise Man, “ There is 
nothing new under the Sun.” It is only from our ignorance 
of the laws by which the moral world is governed, that we 
are unable to compute when, and why, any particular recur- 
rence of the moral eycle will take place, that we observe it 
carelessly, and comment on it only after it has come into 
operation. The revolutions of the heavenly bodies and the 
seasons, the return of day and night, of seed-time and harvest, 
are familiar to us, because we are better acquainted with the laws 
by which their periods are governed. Had we a moral calendar, 
in which the variations in the moral world were as regularly 
noted down, we should anticipate with the same degree of cer- 
tainty the moral changes which daily and yearly force them- 
selves on our notice, as we do an eclipse of the sun, the fall of 
the leaf, or the transition from youth to manhood, from the cradle 
to the grave. The present age, owing to that almost unparal- 
leled continuance of peace with which Europe has been blessed, 
has thus enjoyed an opportunity, of which it has not been slow 
to take advantage, of investigating the records of the past, and 
disentombing from the charnel-house of oblivion the thoughts, the 
words, and actions of races of men that have passed away.. But 
the very discoveries which these researches have given birth to, 
in the South, in the North, in Egypt and in Iceland, in Central 
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America, and in China, prove incontestably the fact, that many 
of what are called modern arts and sciences are only so many 
records rescued from their hiding place of ages, and teach us 
to believe that “ multa renascentur que jam cecidere.” 

Literature has undergone changes no less important, the causes 
of which it would be beyond our present limits to consider. It 
cannot however be doubted that the ideas of men, which are per- 
haps more subject to change than anything else in Nature, have 
been operated upon most powerfully . the novelties of the past, 
and have received perhaps an unconscious bias from the impres- 
sions produced by ancient lore, and even fabulous superstitions. 
Such impressions must naturally be made by the development of 
truth, and the unravelling the thread of history and fiction. We 
are insensibly attracted to anything which has matter of fact even 
for its foundation, and which we feel has something more pal- 
pable about it than the mere invention of human ingenuity. 
There is therefore a peculiar degree of interest excited by any- 
thing which defines the line where fable ends and history com- 
mences,—which teaches us to distinguish clearly between what 
has been, and what has only existed in the fancies of the credu- 
lous and ignorant—in short, between religion and superstition, 
history and tradition, eternal truth and mythological imposture. 
The researches of the learned, however, have even been more 
valuable in correcting inveterate errors which have been unhesi- 
tatingly received as undeniable matters of fact. By their instru- 
mentality history itself has been purged of manifold impurities, 
true causes assigned to events hitherto involved in obscurity, and 
many connecting links supplied between ancient and modern 
times. 

The works whose titles we have placed at the head of this 
article are on this account particularly noticeable — the one, 
as elucidating the origin of a people who once exercised so 
much influence on the destinies of Europe; the barbarian Hordes 
who ravaged the western world, and gave the death-blow to the 
long-tottering Roman Empire—the other, as furnishing much 
additional and interesting information with regard to a people 
who, as Mr Laing truly remarks, “‘ must be the forefathers of as 
large a proportion of the present English nation as the Anglo- 
Saxons themselves, and of a much larger proportion than the 
Normans.” We propose first to offer some observations on the 
former work, because we believe it to be little known in Eng- 
land, although more than twenty years have elapsed since it was 


’ published in Sweden, France, and Italy, in the languages of those 


respective countries. 
Monsieur de Graberg de Hemsié, whom we have the advan- 
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tage of being personally acquainted with, was, at the time 
of the publication of his ‘ Scandinavie vengée,’ Vice-Consul 
of Sweden and Sardinia at Morocco. By birth a Swede, he 
had been absent twenty-eight years from his native land, a 
period which he had dedicated to the study of languages and an- 
tiquarian research, so that he was already known by several 
learned publications, and a member of nearly all the literary 
societies of Europe. Subsequently to his consular appointment, 
he established himself at Florence, where he became director of 
the Grand Duke’s library, and was created by him a Count. He 
states in his preface to the work in question, which is dedicated 
to Count Wetterstedt, then Prime Minister at Stockholm, that his 
zeal for the honour of ancient and modern Scandinavia prompted 
him to undertake a work of no inconsiderable boldness, that of 
endeavouring to upset a system generally adopted by the best 
Scandinavian antiquaries. ‘That system was based on the sup- 
— that the Goths who ravaged Italy and overthrew the 
toman Empire were of Scandinavian origin. 


“ T will admit,” he says, “ that my attachment for Rome, derived 
in earliest youth from the Latin authors, who taught that the Roman 
monarchy was destroyed by the Goths, long tempted me to follow 
the current, in which a false idea of patriotism had engulphed the 
fathers of Scandinavian history. It was in Italy, once ravaged by 
the so-called barbarians of the north, that sick of hearing the con- 
tinual reproaches uttered against Scandinavia, I imbibed the desire 
of examining whether, and to what extent, these reproaches were 
founded on reason and history. Convinced that truth is only to be 
found at the source and not on the surface, I determined to study 
with the greatest attention all* the authors who have written on the 
subject, and I am well repaid for my trouble, as the result redounds 
to the honour and credit of my country.” 


Without claiming for himself the credit of originality in the 
plan he pursued for investigating this great historical fact, he 
goes on to say that, with regard to the epoch of the last Odin, 
he is not the first who has brought it below the commonly re- 
ceived era, as the Saxon, Peter Weiss, more than two centuries 
before, discovered that it was the only way of placing the history 
of the north on a plausible basis; atheory adopted in the last 
century by the Swedish historian Olaf Dalin, but without bring- 
ing forward sufficient proofs to establish its accuracy. Various 
subsequent writers have made successive approaches to that which 
appears the probable date of his existence, and it was after read- 
ing their works and comparing them with ancient authors, that 
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Count Graberg came to the conclusion that the only mode of 
solving this historical problem was by placing the Scandinavian 
genealogies on the same line with those of the Anglo-Saxons and 
other nations of the middle ages. It was precisely in establish- 
ing this fact, upon which the main question hinged, that he had 
the greatest difficulties to encounter. So much that was false 
and fabulous had been mixed up with the name of this mysterious 
personage, that many writers, unable to separate truth from false- 
hood, ended by disbelieving his existence altogether. The title 
of Barbarians by which the Goths were generally designated was 
another stumbling-block in his way, but one which it was easier 
to remove, and the removal of which produced still more satisfac- 
tory proofs that they were an essentially different people to the 
Aborigines of Scandinavia, and the contemporary inhabitants of 
that country. “ With what people,” he indignantly exclaims, 
* could a comparison be made of the Scandinavians of the early 
part of the middle ages, so as to call them barbarians? Was it 
with the brutalized Romans, to whom Theodorie says, * Imitate 
my Goths, whose valour in the field is only equalled by the sua- 
vity of their manners in domestic life ?’—or with the Greeks, who 
deluged the world with blood for a quarrel on some point of theolo- 
gical scholarship,and who saw with pleasure their monarchs expose 
their prisoners of war to the fury of wild beasts in the circus ?” 
It would indeed appear that Ovid, from his place of banishment 
near the mouth of the Danube, in a fit of spleen, or using per- 
haps the privilege of poetry, first called the people by whom he 
was surrounded the barbarians of the north, and hence it became 
their proverbial designation. We know too that all who did not 
speak the Greek and Latin languages were indiscriminately 
called barbarians, and it is in this sense probably that it was ap- 
plied to a people like the Scandinavians, who at that period were 
a peaceable, industrious, and civilized nation; or even to the 
Goths themselves, who were scarcely more barbarous than the 
demoralized, corrupt, and degenerate descendants of the con- 
querors of the world. ‘The different petty tribes of Greece used 
many varieties of the same language, and still the Athenians 
called these provincialisms gwva and Bapfsapor gwvar, which 
only implied a difference of idiom, and had nothing whatever to 
do with the character of the people. 

Strange as it may seem, it appears from Count Graberg’s 
treatise that many of the most celebrated Scandinavian writers 
have gloried in the idea of their country having given birth to 
that swarm of barbarians who deluged the western world. They 
were not, however, the authors of this refuted assertion. It may 
be traced to Jornandes, the Gothic bishop of Ravenna, himself 
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an Alan by birth, and secretary, or rather notary, of one of the 
kings of the Alani in the sixth century. That he was not the 
most competent compiler or writer of history, would appear from 
his own account of himself, ‘* Ego item (quamvis agrammatus), 
Jornandes, ante conversionem meam notarius fui.” The qualifica- 
tions for holding such an office were probably not then of a very 
high order, and the circumstance of his becoming a Christian and 
a monk, aided by some interest which he may be presumed to 
have had from his previous situation, would fully account for his 
being raised in after-life to a bishopric. Once installed in that 
honourable position, it would not be difficult to acquire the re- 
putation of being a learned man or even a great writer—a cha- 
racter he seems to have maintained on no very legitimate grounds. 
His work, ‘De rebus Geticis,’ appears by his own account to 
be an epitome of amuch longer history of the Goths by Cassiodo- 
rus, which is unfortunately lost. He however is candid enough 
to confess that the work in question was made from memory after 
only having seen the original for three days, and that he interpo- 
lated largely from other sources. It is indeed probable that he 
drew largely on his own imagination—and his authority appears 
in truth as questionable, as his Latinity is barbarous. At all 
events it is clear that he wrote on some subjects which he did 
not understand, and on which he was the means of propagating 
the most fallacious information. In his outset of the description 
of the country from whence the Goths are supposed to issue, he 
certainly does not impress us with a high idea of his own au- 
thority. He says, “ Scanzia insula Gothi quondam memorantur 
egressi. Hodie, ut fertur, Gothi-Scanzia vocatur.”’ Here then 
we have only a vague report that the Goths came from a country 
whose name is said to be Gothi-Scanzia; and after in the same 
page quoting authorities, the existence of some of whom is very 
problematical, he proceeds to relate the exploits of the people, 
preserved “in priscis eorum carminibus pene historico ritu,” 
yet admits that Josephus, ‘* annalium relator verissimus,” has 
most unaccountably omitted to make any mention of the fact of 
their migration. He does not however the less hesitate to call 
Scanzia “ quasi officina gentium, aut certé velut vagina natio- 
num.” 

If it be singular that Scandinavian writers should have been so 
ambitious of asserting the claim of their country to be the officina 
of the marauders who caused the ruin of literature and the arts, 
as well as those institutions of the Western Empire, which gave 
it a high claim to comparative civilization, it is no less singular 
that they should have no better authority for such a pretension 
than the one we have been considering. Yet absurd as it is, it 
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is no less true, that all the historians who have put forward such 
a claim have done no more than copy the Gothic Bishop. ‘True 
it is too that it is much easier to compose volumes, and give them 
the high-sounding name of history in this manner, than to search 
for authentic documents. But it is the more unpardonable in a 
country which possessed chronicles of the most unquestionable 
authority, and such as give the most conclusive evidence of a 
very advanced state of civilization and learning. It would seem 
more natural for a historian, even at the cost of some personal 
labour, to endeavour to make good his country’s claim to a very 
high state of mental cultivation in the earlier part of the middle 
ages, when literature was at the lowest ebb in the rest of Europe, 
than to arrogate the false glory of being the descendants of a 
ruthless Horde, whose path was tracked from Rome to Seville by 
fire, by pillage, and the sword. 

We shall endeavour as succinctly as possible to show that Count 
Graberg has demonstrated the impossibility of Scandinavia 
having furnished the numerous colonies of warriors, such as the 
Goths were, and that on the contrary these same barbarians, 
who carried on the work of extermination in the south and west 
of Europe, overspread the inhospitable regions of the north, and 
deluged in their turn the unwarlike and thinly peopled Scandinavia 
itself. Scandinavian writers, and especially Johannes Magnus, 
the learned Archbishop of Upsala, who have pinned their faith 
implicitly on the relation of Jornandes, agree in considering the 
island he calls Scanzia to be the present isle of Gothland. The 
‘Chronicles of the North,’ however, represent it as having been 
discovered and peopled by Thialver, the son of Gude, from whom 
it received its name, only a few years before tie Christian era. 
In spite of this comparatively recent discovery, the same authors 
confidently fix its occupation by the Goths and Scythians in the 
year 875 after the flood—a pretension to accuracy which 
is too absurd to pass muster, one would suppose, even among 
partisans of a particular theory, such as this irruption of the 
Goths. The origin of the Gutes is involved in considerable ob- 
security, but it seems probable that they were a German tribe, 
who passed from Prussia or Courland to the island to which they 
gave their name. ‘The name of German again was derived from 
a tribe of the Persians, mentioned by Herodotus,* the T'eouavior. 
There seems to be clear evidence that they were the same 

eople whom Pythias, the celebrated navigator of Marseilles, saw 
in Prussia three centuries before the Christian era, and whom 
Tacitus mentions as having in his time already passed into 
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Sweden, where Pliny, Ptolemy, and Moses of Chorene agree in 
locating them. One thing, however, is unquestionable, that no 
ancient author, no chronicle, and no saga, which mention the isle 
of Gothland, have ever once alluded to it so as to justify the 
belief that it was even the temporary residence of those Goths 
who overthrew the throne of the Cesars. How a little island of 
sixty leagues in circumference could have contained these count- 
less multitudes it would require considerable ingenuity to de- 
monstrate—at all events such a supposition is unsupported by 
one single authentic historical fact, or one single historical 
authority. It is unnecessary to do more than consider the state 
of Sweden in the sixth century, and even at the present day, to 
prove that the same argument holds good in regard to the whole 
of Scandinavia. ‘The monuments which exist of those times 
represent the surface of that country as covered with large masses 
of rock, and for the most part without signs of cultivation—inter- 
spersed with vast lakes and forests, the only offspring of a natu- 
rally barren and unproductive soil. Adam of Bremen, in his 
tour through Denmark in the eleventh century, describes this, 
the most southern portion of Scandinavia, as only peopled in the 
immediate vicinity of the sea-coast, and the interior as still 
covered with those virgin forests which offered no appearance of 
having yet been penetrated by the hand of man. If this were the 
case, as it undoubtedly was, of all the southern parts of that 
Peninsula, the northern division was probably wholly unpeopled, 
and incapable of providing sustenance for any number of human 
heings even in the most savage state. It will require no argu- 
ment to prove that a country, in such a condition, and lying 
under such degrees of latitude, could not be favourable to the 
increase of population—and if we consider that at the present 
day, under the advantages of good government and some degree 
of civilization, the northern parts of Sweden still occupied by the 
indigenous inhabitants, the Lapps, do not contain more than a 
single inhabitant to the square league, it will be self-evident that 
in the times of which we are speaking, it is physically impossible 
that its population could have been sufficient to admit of the suppo- 
sition that the conquerors of Europe should have issued from it. 
Neither can we be driven from our position by the argument of 
Mallet and other writers, that in the times of the late Kings of 
the Carlovingian dynasty these northern countries poured forth 
their pirate bands, who, under the name of Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans, ravaged with fire and sword Spain, France, and Italy, 
and possessed themselves of England itself. It is easy to imagine 
that these buccaneers might be, and undoubtedly were, originally 
but few in number—that the ferocity of their manners, their 
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intrepidity, and the suddenness of their apparition, added to the 
vast numbers of barks from which they landed, although some- 
times manned by very few persons, would inspire dismay and 
consternation among the defenceless borderers of the countries 
they ravaged. We may well imagine too that the fear these 
atrocities cecasioned would very naturally augment their num- 
bers in the eyes of their victims, and that, a panic once created, 
they abandoned themselves without resistance to the mercy of 
their not necessarily very numerous, though formidable invaders. 
It is indeed unquestionable that it was not till two or three cen- 
turies later that France was overrun by anything like a numerous 
body of fighting men, and that, even of these, but a very small 
em erty came from the north. We know from the French 
listorians of that day, that the far larger proportion was composed 
of French banditti, who united themselves with the invaders, and 
thus contributed towards the desolation of their own country. 
If, as we think, there is negative evidence from the state of 
Scandinavia, and the want of historical authority, that the Goths 
could not have been natives of that peninsula, there is positive 
proof of the fact from the uniform averments of writers of the 
Augustan age and history, as to who they really were—and they 
were doubtless one and the same people with the Scythians. 
Strabo and Tacitus, Ptolemy and Orosius, but more particularly 
Ammian Marcellinus, an eye-witness of the facts he described, 
and the most veracious and judicious writer of his day, speak in- 
variably of the Goths as an Asiatic race. Pompeius Trogus, 
whose universal history Justin epitomized, in his account of the 
Goths and Scythians, places them in Persia. It was upon the 
debris of these half Nomadic tribes that Ninus founded the 
Assyrian empire. Pinkerton, whose researches on this subject 
are the most valuable and conclusive, has clearly proved that 
after passing the Araxes and Caucasus, the Goths and Scythians 
established themselves on the borders of the Euxine, twenty-two 
centuries before the Christian era; from whence they passed four 
centuries later into Thrace, Illyria, Greece, and Asia Minor, 
and subsequently under the name of Pelasgi into Italy and 
Liguria, and finally, five centuries B.C., invaded Germany, 
Scandinavia, and a part of Gaul. Strabo divides them into four 
tribes, the Atmoni, Sitones, Peukini, and Roxolani, and thus 
fixes almost the precise period at which they passed into Scandi- 
navia; because Tacitus, who wrote seventy years after him, 
mentions the Sitones as then peopling the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, and the Peukini on the opposite coast of the Baltic. The 
migration of nations is almost invariably gradual, and it was 
eminently so in the case of the Scythians and Goths, for which 
reason contemporary writers find them at the same time in 
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Sweden and Denmark, as well as on the banks of the Vistula 
and Oder. It would be here impossible to enter into the ques- 
tion of the variety of names which the different Scandinavian 
people have been known by, or it might easily be shown that 
they are all a mere corruption from others ofa very ancient date, 
which they owe to the monks, who in the first ages of Christianity 
were anxious to modernize and cliristianize their early denomi- 
nations. We must also refer our readers.to M. de Graberg him- 
self for a satisfactory explanation of the causes which have in- 
duced so many writers on Scandinavian history to follow the 
fables of Jornandes, rather than the direct evidence of so 
many trustworthy historians. But while a great number of 
different reasons are adduced, by which individual authors have 
been influenced, one general one may be assigned for their coin- 
cidence in propagating such erroneous notions. ‘The track of 
these barbarians on their onset on the Roman empire is clearly 
marked from the north to the south. It was therefore not un- 
natural, that in a complete state of ignorance as to the precise 
point from whence they set out, these superficial writers should 
have fixed on the most distant and northern part as the starting 
point of the invading tribes. ‘The idea of their northern origin 
was probably derived from Roman writers, among others Ovid, 
to whom we have alluded. Situated as the capital of the Roman 
empire then was at Byzantium, the appellation of “ Northern” 
was not incorrect, as representing the relative position of the 
writers, and those warlike races who from the plains of Cimmeria 
and Sarmatia poured down on Mesia, Dacia, and Pannonia, or 
over the Julian Alps on the fair plains of Italy. No precise defi- 
nition of the geography of countries so far beyond the limits of 
the Roman empire was to be expected from poets or even prose 
writers at that time; nor was their ignorance even on such sub- 
jects any matter of reproach. ‘The irruption of the Huns in the 
fourth century necessarily cut off all communication between the 
south and the north of Europe, and prevented any clear inform- 
ation being acquired of the nations in the vicinity of the Pole. 
After the death of Attila and the dispersion of his armies, the 
Gothic tribes which they had driven to the shores of the Baltic, 
because they refused to make common cause with them in their 
attack on the Roman empire, marched southward and united 
themselves with their old enemies, now masters of Italy. It was 
no matter of wonder then that these people should indiscrimi- 
nately have been supposed to come from the extreme north, more 
especially as the state of Germany was too well known to admit 
of the possibility of such vast numbers having issued from thence, 
Asia, the birth-place of the human race, was forgotten in the cal- 
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culation, and Scandinavia fixed upon as the cradle of the bar- 
harians, partly from its immense distance, and partly from its 
being a country so little known, that there was no fear of such 
an assertion being contradicted. Count Graberg thinks it very 
probable that a portion of the Gothic tribes who escaped exter- 
mination by the Huns, during their occupation of Italy, overrun 
Scandinavia; but finding that country unable to support them, 
directed their steps backwards towards those fertile lands which 
they knew would furnish them with all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. There seems no objection to such an hypothesis, 
which may perhaps offer some excuse for Jornandes, whose sys- 
tem, so fatally for the cause of historical truth, has been followed 
by so many compilers after the restoration of letters, and num- 
bers among its disciples even the great Rudbeck himself. ‘The 
idea of the connexion of the Goths with Scandinavia may not 
improbably have been kept up by the Kings of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, retaining the title of Sovereign of these 
people. Since the separation of these kingdoms, the King of 
Sweden and Norway is still designated King of the Goths and 
Vandals, while that of King of the Scandinavians has been 
dropped. 

There is one other circumstance which will identify the Sean- 
dinavian nations with those of avowedly Asiatic origin—the 
affinity between the Sanscrit and the ancient Scandinavian 
tongue. Philologers agree in referring the two great branches 
of the German language, the high and low German as they are 
called, to an Oriental source. The learned author of the New 
Cratylus, when considering merely the cognate structure of the 
European languages with the Asiatic, makes the following 
remarks, which apply directly to our present argument. After 
stating that the low German includes the Scandinavian, Icelandic, 
Swedish, Danish, and the old Gothic, or as Bopp calls it, the 
German Sanscrit, he observes, 

“There is every reason to conclude that the Low Germans 
entered Europe from Asia long before the High Germans, and that 
they were driven onwards to the north and east by the overwhelming 
stream of the subsequent invasion: this appears not only from their 
geographical position, but also from the internal evidences of rela- 
tive antiquity furnished by the languages themselves.” 

And again, after enumerating various other ancient European 
dialects, 

“Though all these languages spring from the same Asiatic source, 
the idioms which we find in the extremities of Europe, in the penin- 
sulas, and on the northern and western coasts, are due to tribes who 
entered Europe at an earlier period, and were driven onwards by 
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subsequent emigrants; and we are able to ascertain from these 
languages themselves that such is the case.” 

The same author then proceeds to prove that the origin of 
these languages is traceable to Iran, and that the derivation of 
the names of the earliest tribes in Northern Europe shows that 
it was colonised by the inhabitants of the country, which, as we 
have noticed, afterwards became Media. The ancient Indians 
also spoke the same language with the Low Gerian tribes, and 
the names of both are derivable from the same district, so that 
they must both be the offspring of a people who lived in the 
country to which their names point, and who spoke a language 
which was the mother of their sister idioms. ‘ When I read 
the Gothic of Ulphilas,” said an eminent philologer, “I could 
believe I had Sanscrit before me.” It is therefore highly proba- 
ble that the Hindus in India and the Low Germans in Europe 
are emigrants from the southern extremity of the Caspian Sea, 
and the connexion between modern Persian and modern High 
German is still clear after the changes produced by Arabic 
dominion and the loss of the primary inflexions. Either then 
the Scandinavians must have adopted the idiom of their Asiatic 
forefathers, or all the Eastern nations, whose language has more 
or less affinity with the Sanscrit, must have borrowed theirs from 
the Scandinavians. 

«Is it however probable,” says Count Graberg, * that a handful 
of Scandinavian adventurers should have been able to impose their 
language and manners on those numerous nations who from time 
immemorial in Europe and Asia spoke the Gothic idioms and pro- 
fessed the worship of Odin? That the Pheenicians civilized the 
North of Africa and some of the Spanish provinces, I allow; nor 
is that so wonderful in the case of colonies of the first civilized 
nation of the world, who gave the impulse to a movement which 
will never cease. But why did not the 24,000 Gauls who were 
detached from the army of Brennus impose their language and 
Druidical worship on the people of Asia, who were their tributaries 
during many ages? Why did not the Warégian Russians give the 
language, laws, and manners of the Scandinavians to their new 
subjects? Why did not the people of Normandy, Brittany, and 
the two Sicilies adopt the language and manners of the Norman 
adventurers who conquered them? Because a handful of emigrants, 
being merely warriors, has never and will never change the state of 
civilization of an entire nation, be it ever so barbarous. It is only 
when armed with the united attributes of power, liberty, and high 
moral advancement, that new habits are to be forced on an entire 
people.” 

Having alluded in a former part of this article to the last 
Odin, and the probable time of his appearance in the Scandina- 
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vian peninsula, we shall now endeavour to follow Count Graberg 
in showing who this personage was, and where he and his 
followers came from, before they settled in the Polar regions. 
We have already mentioned why very little information is to be 
gleaned from the Greek and Roman writers of the fifth and sixth 
centuries as to Scandinavian history, nor is there anything very 
positive to be found in Danish and Swedish historians of the 
same period, as to an emigration of the Goths northward. 
Neither do the Sagas agree as to the time when Sigge Fridulfson, 
called Odin or Wodan, who was the leader of this bedy of 
colonists, passed into Scandinavia. A difference of dates amount- 
ing to more than five centuries, and the evident admixture of 
fable in the Sagas, to which Snorro Sturleson and Torfceus have 
given almost the character of truth, have, as we have said before, 
had the effect of making his existence aitogether doubted. In 
examining the progress of the Huns towards Europe, Count 
Graberg comes to the conclusion that the Alani, a tribe of the 
Gothic family, were driven by them from the banks of the Don 
and Volga towards the shores of thé Baltic. Ammian Marcel- 
linus speaks of a certain Athanarie, King of the Visigoths, or 
Goths established in the neighbourhood of the Euxine, who with 
a considerable body of men fled northward before the invading 
Huns, and took refuge in these countries. ‘They were aware 
that a party of Alani, with whom they were connected by blood, 
had en that course, and it seems not improbable that they 
followed their footsteps. Count Graberg is of opinion that the 
leader of these emigrants is identical with Sigge or Odin, or at 
least, that if he is not Athanaric himself, he was one of his most 
distinguished followers. 

“Whether he was Alan or Visigoth,” he says, “I will not venture 
to affirm. But if conjectures founded on the uniform data of the 
most ancient traditions have any weight in matters of history, I 
should rather lean to the belief that he was Alan, because the ancient 
Scandinavian histories all speak of their ancestors as a people 
established near the mouth of the Tanais, which they call Vana 
Quislar, where stood the ancient city of Asgard, most clearly the 
Aspurg of Strabo, the Tana of the middle ages, and the Azof of 
the present day.” 

The Northern Chronicles mention that the same Sigge, in his 
passage northward, built on the lake of Ilmén a city which he 
called Asgard, or city of the Ases (doubtless after his native 
capital), where he established his son Sigurlam at the head of 
affairs. It seems probable that this is the present Novogorod, a 
corruption from Nougard, which, as well as Holmgard and 
Gardarike, both Scandinavian names of Russia, are all words of 
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Gothic extraction. This movement took place towards the end 
of the fourth century, and it was owing to the tradition of the 
establishment of this principality by Sigge, that the Novogoro- 
dians in the ninth century, when the dynasty of Sigurlam became 
extinct, sent into Scandinavia for a prince who was the descend- 
ant of Sigge, and therefore allied in blood to their own sove- 
reigns. Such was the motive to which Rurik owed his elevation, 
and the origin of the present Russian monarchy. After having 
established his sons in the different countries through which he 

assed, Sigge proceeded to fix himself in Scandinavia. Whether 
fre was accompanied by a numerous band of followers seems uncer- 
tain. The ‘ Edda’ contains the only tradition which would justify 
such a belief, though all the chronicles speak of his Diar, or sub- 
ordinate chiefs, but rather as persons skilled in poetry and scien- 
tific lore than as warriors or heroes. Sigge himself is universally 
represented as a man of extraordinary genius, commanding elo- 
quence, and most persuasive powers. He seems to have gained 
such an ascendant over the minds of all the people with whom 
he came in contact, that it is not to be wondered at, if in those 
dark ages he acquired the reputation of being something more 
than human, and gave rise to the most exaggerated and fabulous 
reports, 

‘« A transcendant genius,” says Count Graberg, “ who finds his 
advantage in playing the impostor in order to awe mankind, and 
who holds in his hands arms of all sorts, may make a simple, igno- 
rant, and credulous people believe anything. It is enough to casta 
glance over the life of the founder of Islamism, as well as those of 
the warrior legislators of antiquity and the middle ages, not to find 
anything extravagant in the relation of the Sagas on the subject of 
the prodigies performed by Odin. Even the greatest men some- 
times employ Vike means to arrive at the ends they propose them- 
selves—fortunate, if the effects correspond as completely with their 
conceptions and hopes, as the reforms of Sigge in Scandinavia were 
crowned with success.” 

With regard to the precise period at which this celebrated man 
arrived in Sweden, we can only decide by the method of approx- 
imation. It could not have occurred before or during the time of 
Pompey—the evidence of Cesar and ‘Tacitus is conclusive that in 
the interval which separated these two writers, no Asiatic colony 
penetrated to the north of Europe. Such an expedition, then, 
could not have taken place before the year 370 of our era, a time 
when the communication between the Roman empire and the 
north was still open, and the trade in amber, which the Romans 
carried on on the shores of the Baltic, was as flourishing as in 
the days of the earlier Czsars. On the other hand, it could not 
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have been posterior to the beginning of the fifth century, because 
it is quite certain that Sweden then was governed by the dynasty 
of Yngve, Denmark by that of Skiold, Saxony by those of 
Begdeg* and Boldeg, all sons of Sigge. The Saxon and English 
chronicles of the sixth century fully corroborate this statement, and 
it is only necessary to reduce the lengths of the reigns of the suc- 
cessors of Odin to the ordinary average, to establish the exact 
date of so important a fact in Scandinavian history. And this 
plan has been adopted by Mr Laing, who arrives at the same 
result. We have thought it better to preface our remarks on the 
‘Chronicle of the Kings of Norway’ by some explanation of the 
origin of the people whose exploits are there recorded. ‘Those 
who wish to gain a clearer idea of the exact country from whence 
Sigge and his followers migrated, we must refer to the appendix 
to Count Graberg’s work, where they will find the fullest parti- 
culars detailed with great learning, and at the same time in an 
easy and intelligible style. 

Count Bjornstjerna, in his ‘ Theogony, Philosophy, and Cos- 
mogony of the Hindus,’ takes the sume view of Odin and Sigge 
Fridulfson as his countryman Count Graberg. ‘* Odin, Wodin, 
Wodh, Bodh, were the names of the founders of the religion, not 
that of the personage who carried it to our coasts—the latter was, 
as we suppose, Sigge Fridulfson,” he says. We cannot, however, 
agree with his derivation of the word Odin. Odin, he trul 
observes, was pronounced in the older Saxon dialect Wodan. 
“‘ In and Anare terminations ; the root is Odand Wod,” he goes 
on to say. Fromthis we mustdemur. Weare quite satisfied that 
Odin was a generic title, given to many distinguished persons 
both in the east and in the countries where eastern modes of 
expression were adopted. But we have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in saying that Oand Wo are prefixes—dan or din the roots. 
Kvery Hebrew and Arabic scholar will, we doubt not, agree 
with us in such an assertion. Dan (52), or Din (55), from the 
root Diin (537), see Gen. xlix, 16, implies the legislative 
character of aruler. The same exists in the Arabic and Chal- 
daic, and we find don in the same sense in the old Punic. It 
forms a part of the name of many princes and rulers in the Ori- 
ental languages, and frequently in that of the Assyrian kings. 
We shall take Sardanapalus as an instance, and analyse its com- 
ponent syllables. Sardanapalus, or as sometimes written, Asar- 
danapalus, with the a socal, as is common in these cognate 
languages, consists of three words, Sar, or Asar, Dan, and pal, 








* He was Vice-King of the Angles, so that the Anglo-Saxon Kings 
derive their pedigree from Odin. 
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with the Greek termination ws. In like manner the O in Odin 
is a prefix to the original word Din. Sar from WY, TY or VY, 
the primary meaning of which is to contend—the second, to have 
the sovereignty—signifies a prince in his conquering character. 
Dan we have already stated to mean a prince in his character of 
a lawgiver. Pal, from np, mp or 9D (Gr. dovd) signifies, 
primarily, separation, and secondly, to be illustrious or distin- 
guished. We find Pala in the Sanscrit bearing the aeceptation 
of Lord. So that we here trace a great similarity between the 
Eastern languages. Sardanapalus will thus be rendered by “ the 
illustrious conquering prince and lawgiver ;” Odin, in the same 
way, will mean the judge or governor, and the names of his prin- 
cipal followers, the Asar, may have reference to their superior 
and almost divine powers rather than to their Asiatic origin.* 
The first Odin was probably only the personification of those great 
qualities which are held in the highest esteem by an illiterate 


people in the rude ages beyond the pale of history. When Sigge 
Fridulfson and his followers found the tutelary deity of their 
new country worshipped by the old inhabitants under that title, 
it was not unnatural that they should confer the same on their 


own leader. It is even probable that some artifice, such as 
Sigge’s representing himself to be the original Odin restored to 
life, or having put on a corporeal form, should have been em- 
ployed by him to impress the ignorant Aborigines with a higher 
respect and veneration for himself. It is in this sense we imagine 
that Count Graberg alludes to him, as finding it useful to play 
the impostor, in order to attract greater importance to his own 
acts and authority. But it is time that we should consider those 
records of the earlier periods of the history of the Northmen, 
which will assist us in forming a tolerably correct estimate of 
their manners and customs. 

The antiquary, and general English reader, is equally in- 
debted to Mr Laing for enabling him to do so. Very few among 
men of letters can read with facility the Sagas in the original, 
and comparatively few even the Swedish and Danish translations. 
It is therefore a great boon to be placed in a situation to judge 
correctly, and without the labour of studying an almost obsolete 
idiom, of the social and intellectual state of a race of men whose 
descendants are now peopling a large proportion of the globe. 
And we may assure our readers that they may follow Mr Laing 
as a faithful guide through the dark pages of northern history, as 
far at least as his skill as a translator of the Sagas is concerned. 

He professes no deep knowledge of the original Icelandic, but 


* See Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, and Ritter, Vorhalle. 
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his accurate acquaintance with Danish has enabled him to make 
use of Aal’s translation wherever he had any difficulty. His 
task was one of considerable labour, and he has accomplished it 
on the whole with great success. Under such circumstances the 
critic and general reader should equally overlook any trivial and 
occasional errors. 
“ Non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura” — 


is a motto which in our opinion even Reviewers ought to adopt. 
Fortunate those, who must not sometimes claim the benefit of it 
in their dwn persons. 

Snorro Sturleson’s Sagas, or memoirs of the Norwegian kings, 
which are our text-book on the present occasion, we find, in Mr 
Laing’s preliminary dissertation, to have been ‘ quaintly ” styled 
by northern antiquaries the Heimskringla, or world’s circle. He 
conceives that their reason for giving them such a title was, that 
the Saga commences with it, and that it being so prominent a 
word in the MSS., they have for, convenience’ sake used* the 
part for the whole, in order to facilitate the student’s labours in 
searching among a mass of rolls and parchments in the libraries 
of Stockholm and Copenhagen. ‘Till we read this explanation, 
we confess ourselves to have been at a loss to discover what pos- 
sible analogy there could be between the record containing the 
principal events in the lives of some of the Norwegian kings and 
the orb of our globe. We are not quite sure whether, after all, 
we are satisfied with the solution. ‘The word Heimskringla un- 
doubtedly signifies the ‘‘ circle of the earth” in its extended 
sense. It is so rendered by the lexicographers. But heim, 
hiem, himma, in the northern dialects and various corresponding 
words, derived from the same root in other languages, mean 
home, the individual home of every man separately, and may im- 
ply the home of all men collectively, or the world. Heim com- 
prehends home-feeling, in all its modifications connected with 
home, homestead, hearth, house, home-circle, home-land, all that an 
Englishman, in a word, understands by home, which is to be ex- 
pressed in no other language, and we might almost say felt by no 
other man. The word Kringla may not improbably refer to the 
characteristic grouping of the Icelanders in circles about the 
Sealds, whose vocation it was to amuse and instruct by narrating 
the exploits of the Vikings (literally kings of strife), and other 
distinguished persons. We may then perhaps, without being 





* The Hebrew books were named in this manner after the word with 
which they commenced. 
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accused of proposing a far-fetched interpretation, conceive the 
Heims-Kringla here to express the home-circle of the ‘northern 
Jarl—the numerous body of his friends and retainers who ranged 
themselves in the spacious hall round some favourite improvisa- 
tore (for such they seem to have been) to listen to the stirring 
details of the exploits of some well-known warrior, whose prowess 
in the field and successful piratical expeditions were a matter of 
deep and universal interest. Yet perhaps, after all, the ‘* world’s 
circle” is the real explanation. Our northern friends have their 
full share of vanity, and always have had—and the learned 
Grundtvig bears us out in the supposition that the affairs of Den« 
mark and Norway were held of such paramount importance as 
to be supposed to embrace the whole history of the world, and 
excite the sympathy and interest of all mankind. And in truth 
the Sea-kings did trade and fight with a large portion of the then 
known world. 

That the substance of each individual Saga which forms a part 
of this collection was recited as we have said, and so listened to, 
there can be little doubt. They were, however, not committed at 
once, if at all, to writing. Snorro’s own account of them is as 
follows. 


“In this book I have had old stories written down, as I have 
heard them told by intelligent people, concerning chiefs who have 
held dominion in the northern countries, and who spoke the Danish 
tongue ; and also concerning some of their family branches, accord- 
ing to what has been told me. Some of this is found in ancient 
family registers, in which the pedigrees of Kings and other person- 
ages of high birth are reckoned up, and parties written down after 
the old Sagas and ballads which our forefathers had for their amuse- 
ment. Now, although we cannot just say what truth there may be 
in these, yet we have the certainty that old and wise men held them 
to be true.” 


The Scalds, so called from a Sveo-Gothic word signifying to 
re-echo, were employed to celebrate the praises, and keep alive 
the remembrance, of great men and great exploits. They were 
persons of considerable learning and cloquence, but they re- 
lated facts only, did not invent, or allow themselves to embellish 
their narratives with any fictitious circumstances. There was 
this difference between them and their cognate types in other 
countries: Greek and Latin poets allegorized, and, by a skilful 
admixture of truth and fiction, increased the charm of their com- 
positions. Rhapsodists collected the sayings and poetical effu- 
sions of others. Bards and Vates predicted. Troubadours and 
Minne-singers created in their respective countries the rime, and 
melodies which have been tle model for succeeding poets—they 
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studied, and with great effect, to combine a powerful, nervous, 
and sentimental style of language within the trammels of rhyme 
and metre—to combine the flower of their poetical idiom with 
graceful and harmonious cadence. But in so doing they gave 
full scope to their imaginations, and were at liberty to choose 
their own subject, and treat it in their own way, without the 
restraint of truth, or even probability. The Scalds, on the con- 
trary, were narrators simply of facts. Their business was to im- 
mortalize great historic occurrences—to hand down from genera- 
tion to generation well-known deeds of arms and bravery—to 
keep a faithful record of all that was most worthy of remembrance 
and imitation in the annals of their country. ‘They did so ap- 
parently extempore, and unshackled by rhyme, though with a cer- 
tain rhythmical harmony and precision. Snorro says, 

‘¢ Everything that Odin uttered was in metre, and chaunted in 
the same manner as what we now call poems. He and his subor- 
dinates, the guardians of the temples, are called makers of poems, 
for to them that art owes its origin in the northern countries.” 


The Scalds then were the earliest historians of Scandinavia, 
and to their sonorous recitations, their eloquent descriptions, so 
well calculated to impress their subject-matter on the memories 
of their audience, we are indebted for all our knowledge, little 
as that is, of the mythology of the north, as well as the customs 
and mode of life of its earliest civilised inhabitants. We boldly 
use the word civilised in reference to that body of colonists who 
arrived with Sigge in the fourth century, because we have siown 
that a people enjoying a high degree of civilisation would still be 
called barbarous in the sense we alluded to : 


‘* Barbarus hie ego sum, quia non intelligor illis.” 


But the inhabitants of Scandinavia, whom Sigge found there, 
the Lutes, cannot properly be called barbarous. ‘They possessed 
a form of religion. ‘They had a regular government, laws, and 
institutions. ‘They believed in the immortality of the soul and 
a future life. ‘Their recorded sentiments were noble and chival- 
rous. ‘Their love of glory, contempt of death, personal valour, 
and sense of honour would entitle them to be classed above the 
rank of savages and barbarians. 

The occupation of Sweden by Sigge and his followers, whether 
by conquest or the moral force of genius and eloquence, did not 
entail any violent change on the native tribes with whom they 
incorporated themselves. He made no considerable, no radical 
alteration in their civil, moral, or political condition, His object 
was to consolidate the laws and institutions he found already in 
existence, by introducing a more ceremonious character into 
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their form of worship—by cultivating among them a warlike and 
heroic spirit. Few legislators perhaps of ancient or modern times 
have so successfully displayed the rare talent of regenerating a 
nation without disturbing its customs and institutions. He was 
in the truest sense a reformer, without being a destroyer—content 
to improve their habits and practices, without being ambitious 
of creating new. His aim seems to have been to reign over 
their hearts and consciences by the force of religious principle, 
and the manifest advantages resulting from his political enact- 
ments, rather than by terror and violence to awe them into un- 
willing subjection. In this way he suceceded in forming a 
people who offered him not the passive obedience of a degraded 
and conquered nation, but one which would not separate their 
own private prosperity and well-being from the greatness and 
dignity of their sovereign. 

Snorro Sturleson lived in the twelfth century, consequently 
eight hundred years after the period which we have assigned to 
the great Asiatic migration northwards, ‘The date of the Sagas is 
therefore far removed from that of the events which they comme- 
morate ; and this cireumstance will detract in a great measure 
from any implicit confidence in their literal accuracy. If the gene- 
alogies of the Sagas are to be followed, we increase the probability 
of error and incorrectness, to say the Jeast, as they throw back the 
historical period to a still more distant and obscure epoch. Seme 
general notions of the manners of the Scandinavian Aborigines 
and earlier settlers (for we do not think the followers of Sigge 
were by any means the first) we certainly know; but they are 
vague and uninteresting. We must therefore content ourselves 
without laying down the establishment of the Sigge dynasty as 
our first historie land mark—a period coinciding with the facts 
related in Snorro Sturleson’s Sagas, although not with the dates 
that have been assigned them. It is an universal weakness in 
nations and individuals to throw back events to as distant a point 
as possible, from a feeling of respectability being gained propor- 
tionate to the antiquity of the matters in question. ‘The mystery 
attached to very distant objects is not without its charm, too, for 
all Lut the most sober-minded, matter-of-fact persons. Mr Laing 
azrecs with our views of Odin and his followers. ‘“ The race 
of men who under Odin established themselves in the countries 
north of the Baltic were undoubtedly of Asiatic origin,” he says. 
But frem the sentence immediately succeeding, we imagine he 
either interests himself very little in the circumstances and time 
of the emigration, or cannot satisfy himself on the subject. 

*¢ The date of this inundation may have been four hundred years 
before, or four hundred years after, the Christian era (antiquaries 
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have their theories for both periods)}—or there may have been dif- 
ferent Odins, or the name may have been generic and applied to all 
conquerors—and the causes as well as the dates of this vast move- 
ment are lost in the night of antiquity.” 

Mr Laing seldom loses an opportunity of indulging in a sneer 
at the antiquary, but this is one of the occasions where (as we 
have attempted to show) the antiquary’s theory may become the 
historian’s authority, in which case it is no longer called a theory, 
but matter of fact. Indeed Mr Laing, in his appendix, has 
worked out in figures the proof of Count Graberg’s genealogies, 
calculated from the supposed arrival of Sigge, without apparently 
being aware he had advanced such a proposition. This position 
once established, we should read the sentence quoted above in 
this manner. 

“ The date of the inundation was nearly four hundred years after 
Christ. There have been more than one Odin—the name is generic 
and applied to many Eastern leaders (not conquerors, the word im- 
plying rather a civil governor than military commander)—and the 
causes and dates of this vast movement may be traced with tolerable 
exactitude.” , 

Mr Laing himself gives us ample causes for that movement, 
for which we must refer our readers to his work. 

Even in the least civilised state of mankind, the agents and 
depositaries of religious worship and lore, under whatever form 
and however absurd it may have been, have always commanded 
the respect and veneration of the mass of mankind. Still more 
so, before the existence of writing materials, as they were almost 
the only class who could boast of any knowledge beyond that of 
the ordinary arts and necessities of life. They frequently 
therefore combined, and especially in the East, the attributes 
of temporary power and the highest civil authority, with that of 
being the dispensers of religious information, the link between 
the Deity and man. ‘To this day Schamihl, the spirited leader 
of the Circassians in their stand against Russian aggression, 
unites the three vocations of prophet, priest, and king. He is 
supposed to be able to divine the future. He is the head and 
fountain of their religious faith and practice. He is their com- 
mander-in-chief—their first soldier in the field. The Sealds 
performed some of the same functions in the earliest times of 
Scandinavian tradition. ‘They probably did not figure much as 
wariiors, for the primitive inhabitants were an unwarlike and 
peaceful race. But they were persons of considerable distinction 
in the primeval republic. Ifthe authority of Cssian be admitted, 
they certainly existed in Scandinavia before the time of Odin. 
Lochlin is confessedly Scandinavia, er a part of it, and King 
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Starno was of the order of Scalds. We think it probable that 
their duties were modified on the introduction of the Diars, or 
judges of Odin, who were an Asiatic institution. ‘They were 
still, however, the depositaries of mythological lore and general 
learning — they were consulted by the people on matters 
of history and family affairs. They recorded births, marriages, 
and deaths—were skilled in heraldic science—not unfrequently 
perhaps employed as arbitrators and referees in cases of dispute 
about property and succession, and were the confidential mes- 
sengers and ambassadors of kings. King Olaf Tryggvesson 
used to say to them in his time (about the year 1,000), “ You 
will not recount what you have heard, but what you have seen.” 
This looks as if they were then still more matter-of-fact persons, 
and that they no longer exerted their eloquence in recalling the 
glories of the past, but were the vivd-voce historians of what was 
actually occurring before their eyes. We cannot, however, 
quite agree with Mr Laing, that— ; 

“To take an interest in the long-past events of history is an ac- 
quired, intellectual taste, and not at all the natural taste of the un- 
lettered man. When we are told of the Norman baron in his castle 
hall, or the Icelandic peasant’s family round their winter fire-side in 
their turf-built huts, sitting down in the tenth or eleventh century to 
listen to, get by heart, and transmit to the rising generation the ac- 
counts of historical events of the eighth or ninth century in Norway, 
England, and Denmark, we feel that, however pleasing the picture 
may be to the fancy, it is not true to nature—not consistent with the 
human mind in a rude, illiterate, social state.” 


But all this did in fact occur, and if it be unnatural in a rude, 
illiterate state, it only follows that they were not so rude and 
illiterate as they are supposed to be. Yet even so, the skilful 
and eloquent improvisatore would, we imagine, be able to excite 
the interest of men even in a very uncultivated state, in a country 
where a great proportion of the twenty-four hours was darkness, 
and in Iceland at least for months together they never saw the 
sun.* While we admit that “the songs and stories of the 
Scalds were intimately connected with the material interests of 
the people,” we cannot think that they were only listened to on 
that account, or that their audience would find no amusement 
in what did not personally concern themselves. 





* Among all the tribes of North American Indians it has been an imme- 
morial custom for the younger members of society to assemble round their 
elders, in order to hear them relate remarkable events in their past history. 
The exactitude with which matters so handed down have been preserved, 
is a singular proof of the interest these unlettered savages must take in the 
sayings and doings of their ancestors, 
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Christianity appears gradually to have banished the Scaldic 
language and mythology. Little is heard of them after the 
first half of the twelfth century. After its introduction the pro- 
fession of the religion of Odin was often punished with death— 
and Mr Laing accounts for the decay of that mythology and our 
want of information on it, by supposing that the Saga-relator or 
Saga-scribe might not have thought it safe to go deep into 
Pagan doctrines, customs, or observances. ‘The language of the 
Scalds was soon obliterated by the learning of the monks who 
spoke and wrote in Latin. The former did not know the art of 
writing—spoke or sung extempore in prose, and their narratives 
were therefore more difficult to commit to memory than the 
rhymed verses of the monks, which were preserved on parchment 
and in written documents. From whatever cause, however, it is 
true that we glean but little information from these Sagas as to 
the mythology of the Northmen—which is the more extraordinary 
as Paganism flourished among them for five centuries after the 
Anglo-Saxons had embraced Christianity. Its Asiatic type, how- 
ever, is clearly developed. Many_of its ceremonies and traditions 
were purposely confused by the monks, who were obliged to give 
them new interpretations, lest the dogmas of the old religion, 
many of them too firmly rooted to be easily eradicated, should 
clash with their own Papistical observances. ‘They went even 
farther than this. When the Eddaic myths had been collected 
in their present form, and Scalds and men of learning began to 
commit them to memory, in order to remove any religious influ- 
ence they might have, they persuaded the people that they con- 
tained so many historie facts, which, however, it required consi- 
derable ingenuity to find the parallels to in real history. Rome 
and Troy were thus confounded—Asgaard and Byzantium—and 
the early Scandinavian mythology incorporated with that of 
Greece and Italy. 

“Thus,” says Finn Magnusen in his dictionary, “the most 
ancient mythology was in many ways confounded with historical 
genealogies and narrations, which circumstance was most fortunate 
for the Christian writers of the middle ages, when, induced by the 
same reasons, they began to reckon the very Gods of the Scandina- 
vians as mere mortals, and adopted the same opinions about the 
divinities of the Greek and Roman mythology.” 
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Mr Wheaton, the accomplished representative of the United 
States at the Court of Berlin, says— 

“The religion of the north in the conjoint adoration of Thor, 
Odin, and Freya bore a strong family likeness to the faith professed 
by the votaries of the Dalai Lama. This correspondence points 
most significantly to its origin ; and the filiation of religious creeds 
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and forms of worship thus combines with that of language to trace 
the present people of the North to the remotest regions of the East.” 


* Buddhism forced its way to the distant North,” says 
Count Bjornstjerna, “ for it cannot be denied that the 
doctrine of Odin is an echo of that of Buddha.” He 
considers too that the Véda and Edda, the sacred books of 
the two systems, have just those points of resemblance which 
prove the source to have been the same, and merely such diver- 
sity of doctrine, as might be expected from the different charac- 
ters of the Hindi and Scandinavian. It is only on the supposi- 
tion of such an origin that we can account for finding so much 
sound theology in the elder Edda—a theology so nearly allied to 
that of biblical inspiration, so many centuries before Christianity 
was introduced into Scandinavia. 

‘God made the heavens and the earth, and all that they contain, 
and especially man, to whom he gave an immorial soul, although 
his body perish in the dust or be reduced to ashes. The just shall 
live for ever with Him in heaven, but the wicked shall be cast 
down into hell. . . . =. =. +. Heaven shall remain, when the 
skies and the earth have been consumed by fire, and there good and 
holy men shall dwell for ever.”’* 

A nearer approach to truth than the boasted reason of an Aris- 
totle or Plato has ever made. For a fuller view of the religion 
of the Northmen, we must refer our readers to Mr Laing’s pre- 
liminary chapter, where he has given an interesting analysis of 
the Sagas, on that subject. We cannot do so, however, without 
protesting against some of his own deductions, and especially 
those where he appears to place inspiration below natural reli- 
gion. Weagrce with him that it is immaterial whether the Scan- 
dinavian Deities were real personages, or merely impersonations 
of Divine attributes—but we do not agree “that no such hero- 
worships as classical schoolmen and antiquaries suppose (another 
sneer at antiquaries) ever did take place among any portion of 
the human race.” He argues that the innate feeling of the divi- 
nity which stirs within all men is conclusive in favour of revealed, 
rather than natural religion, as if the incarnation of one Deity or 
many had any necessary connexion with that of the Son of God. 
It may possibly not be the natural movement of a rude and ignorant 
people to elevate their deceased leaders, kings or heroes, to a 
place among their deities; but it is not, at least in all cases, the 
people who have done so. Some master-mind, presuming upon 
the ignorance and credulity of the people, has not unfrequently 
invented such a method of imposture, in his own person or that 





Edda Myth., iii, 15. 
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of others, in order to gain greater influence over them. Sigge 
lridulfson very probably acted upon this principle, and with suc- 
cess. He made use of the talents he possessed ina degree far 
above others of his time and country, to raise himself to a level 
with Mars and Jupiter, by whatever names they might be distin- 
guished in the arctic circles. We may be sceptical with Mr 
Laing as to the deification of mortals if we please, but we cannot 
adopt the following views without destroying the very essence 
and distinguishing mark of Christianitvy—without degrading it to 
a level with all the other creeds that have sprung up in the world: 


“The Christian philosopher, who considers the expected Messiah 
of the Jews, the incarnation of Jupiter, of Odin, and the living in- 
carnation of a Lama among a great proportion of the present popu- 
lation of Asia, will not hesitate to place the accomplished advent of 
our Saviour upon the same innate sentiment of the human mind, as 
the existence itself of Supreme Divine Power. Both are universal 
innate sentiments of the mind of man. The Divines, and Christian 
philosophers, who are not content with resting the existence of a 
Supreme Divine Pewer upon the. innate sentiment of the human 
mind, upon the same ground as the proof of our self-existence rests, 
hut who seek to prove the existence of a Supreme Divine Power 
from the design, contrivance, and wisdom manifested in the material 
objects around us—Paley, and the Bridgewater Bequest writers, 
who undertook for a prize of two or three hundred pounds, given by 
an English lord, to prove to all and sundry of God’s creatures the 
existence of a God from the mechanism of the hand, the eye, the 
movements of the planetary bodies, and other natural objects with- 
out us, and not from that which is within us—who seek to prove 
the spiritual from the material, and not from the spirituality existing 
and innate in every man’s mind—are not so immeasurably distant 
from gross Paganism as they suppose. They and the Pagan—the 
Odin-worshipper or Jupiter-worshipper, or whatever he may be— 
proceed upon the very same material grounds, and the Pagan appears 
the closer and stricter reasoner of the two. The manifest design, 
contrivance, adaptation of means to an end in a watch, prove the 
existence of a watchmaker—of the hand, of a hand-maker— of the eye, 
of an eye-maker—of the world, of a world-maker. But from these 
material-world grounds these material philosophers cannot deduce 
in strict reasoning the unity of the Supreme Divine Power; still less 
the moral perfections of the Supreme Divine Power. The Pagan 
proceeds upon exactly the same grounds in his religious belief; but 
reasons much more correctly and logically from the same material 
grounds, when he concludes there is a separate Divine Power for 
each separate class of material objects—a God of thuuder, a Nep- 
tune, and so on; and concludes from the matcrial-world grounds 
that the superiority of the intelligence that made it, above his which 
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perceives it, is in degree and power, and not in kind; and his 
material-world grounds give him no reason, in his strict reasoning 
process, to conclude that the Divine intelligence or intelligences, 
which he deduces from them, are excinpt from the passions or frail- 
ties of the intelligences he is acquainted with. The distinctive cha- 
racteristics of Paganism and Christianity are, that the former rests 
entirely on material-world grounds—and from these grounds reasons 
strictly and correctly, its conclusions being correctly drawn, but 
from imperfect premises; the latter rests on the spiritual evidences 
of the innate sentiment of a Divine Existence, of which every human 
mind is as conscious as of its own existence—and on Revelation. 
Paley, the Bridgewater Bequest philosophers, and all that school 
of Christian reasoners, have in fact done infinite mischief to religion, 
by throwing out of view the innate sense, the spirituality of the 
human mind, on which pure religion is founded ; and by resting its evi- 
dences on material external objects, from which the Deist, the Poly- 
theist, the Odin-worshipper, if such now existed, might draw con- 
clusions in their own favour, more strictly logical than this kind of 
Christian reasoner can; for Divine power, and no other of the attri- 
butes of the Deity, can be deduced from the material world, without 
a reference to the intellectual, to the human mind, and to the in- 
spired writings. These philosophers have lowered the tone of reli- 
gion by their evidences drawn from the material world; and their 
evidences do not, in strict reasoning, prove their conclusions.” 


The few existing details of the religion of Odin are found in the 
older and younger ‘ Edda’—one compiled by Semund early in 
the twelfth century, the other by Snorro Sturleson 120 years after. 
Of the former a great part is lost. But truth and fiction in the 
historical portion of the Sagas, in the volumes before us, are not 
more intermixed than Pagan mythology with Christian doctrines, 
for reasons which we have before alluded to. Under the cireum- 
stances it could not well be otherwise. Still, though they are 
not wholly trustworthy, they have considerable value and interest, 
from being almost the only records of those times. ‘The lively, 
racy style, too, of the Sagas, and the anecdotal form in which 
they are written, bring us back as it were to the log palaces and 
smoky halls in which the scenes are laid. Snorro Sturleson 
was an Icelandic gentleman, boasting a pedigree which went up 
to Odin, as the Welsh invariably derive theirs from Llewel- 
lyn, and sometimes Adam. He belonged by hereditary de- 
scent to the class of Godars, who exercised the highest judicial 
functions, and was therefore qualified by education, as well as 
natural genius, to undertake the task of handing down to pos- 
terity such important events in the history of his foster-country, 
as were still preserved in the memories of old and intelligent 
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persons. By this means, the aid of a few family registers, and 
the old songs and ballads of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
his chronicles were compiled. He does not appear to have in- 
vented anything himself, though he does not vouch for the truth 
of all he wrote. ‘* We have the certainty,” he says, “ that old 
and wise men held them to be true.” We must, however, admit 
that we cannot say much for ¢heir wisdom or judgment, who 
did believe them all. That our readers may determine as to the 
degree of credit they deserve, as historical authority, we will 
quote at random a passage from the first Saga. It is a descrip- 
tion of the arrival of Odin from the East, and how he became 
possessed of Scandinavia—a fact of some importance, which 
would seem to exclude the necessity of any fictitious embellish- 
ment. 


“There goes a great mountain barrier from north-east to south- 
west, which divides the greater Sweden from other couutries. 
South of this mountain ridge it is not far to Turkland, where Odin 
had great possessions. But Odin, having foreknowledge and magic 
sight, knew that his posterity would come to settle and dwell in the 
northern half of the world. In those times the Roman chiefs went 
wide around in the world, subduing to themselves all people; and 
on this account many chiefs fled from their domains. Odin set his 
brothers Ve and Vitir over Asgaard, and he himself, with all the 
gods, and a great many other people, wandered out, first westward 
to Gardarige, and then south to Saxland. He had many sons, and 
after having subdued an extensive kingdom in Saxland, he set his 
sons to defend the country. He himself went northwards to the 
sea, and took up his abode in an island which is called Odin:6, in 
I'yen. Then he sent Gefion across the Sound, to the north, to dis- 
cover new countries; and she came to King Gylfe, who gave her a 
ploughgate of land. Then she went to Iotunheim, and bore four 
sons to a giant, and transformed them into a yoke of oxen, and 
yoked them to a plough, and broke out the land into the ocean right 
opposite to OdinsG, which land was called Sealand, where she after- 
wards settled and dwelt. . . . . . » When Odin of Asaland 
came to the north, and the gods with him, he began to exercise and 
teach others the arts which the people long afterwards have prac- 
tised. Odin was the cleverest of all, and from him all the others 
learned their magic arts; and he knew them first, and knew many 
more than other people. When sitting among his friends, his coun- 
tenance was so beautiful and friendly, that the spirits of all were 
exhilarated by it; but when he was in war he appeared fierce and 
dreadful. This arose from his being able to change his colour and 
form in any way he liked. Another cause was, that he conversed 
so smoothly and cleverly that all who heard were persuaded. He 
spoke everything in rhyme such as now composed, and which we 
call Scald-craft. He and his temple gods were called song smiths, 
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for from them came that art of song into the northern countries. 
Odin could make his enemies in battle blind, or deaf, or terror- 
struck, and their weapons so blunt that they could no more cut than 
a willow twig; on the other hand, his men rushed forward without 
armour, were as mad as dogs or wolves, bit their shields, and were 
strong as bears or wild bulls, and killed people at a blow, and 
neither fire nor iron told upon them. These were called Berser- 
kers.” 

Mr Laing’s preliminary dissertation is very useful in explain- 
ing the Sagas themselves, and giving those who do not take the 
trouble of reading the text, a good idea of them. It, however, 
falls short in one point. It gives no detailed account of the 
probable state of northern mythology with reference to its doc- 
trines and creed. We say probable, because, where all is con- 
jecture, a plausible theory, founded on the comparison of language 
and customs, is all we can ever now arrive at. We shall endea- 
vour, before we conclude, to supply this want, in order that 
those who do no more than read this article, may form some idea 
of the nature of the tenets of that religion. 

It seems pretty clear that there have been more than one Odin 
in northern mythology. ‘The most ancient one, owing to whose 
fame and influence the title has been usurped by subsequent 
warriors and legislators, was the great Celtic divinity—perhaps 
the only one properly so called. . For in examining all the reli- 
gious systems of the world, we shall find the general belief in 
the one Great Spirit only. The early religion of the Celts was 
one of the simplest and purest forms that Paganism has ever 
worn. ‘They believed that all things were made by one God, 
and are subservient to him. His name was variously written, 
Odin, Wodan, Godan, Gota, &e. &c, the former retaining the 
termination which contains the original root—the last dropping 
the final and retaining the initial variation, from whence Gott and 
God are derived. ‘The simplicity of monotheism was early lost 
by the association of inferior genii to the Supreme Being, and 
this was owing to the natural importance attached in rude and 
carly times to feats of arms and personal prowess. Hence the 

od of war soon became the primary object of adoration, and 
Alifader \ad various names, expressing the ideas of battle, 
destruction, extermination, slaughter, and the like. Asin other 
systems of mythology, the Celts united a female divinity, Freya, 
with Odin, as the Phoenicians did Taaut with Astarte, the Sey- 
thians, Jove with Apis, the Thracians, Cotis with Bendis, the 
Greeks and Romans, Saturn with Ops. Frigga was the goddess 
of love and arms; she presided over marriage, accompanied her 
husband to battle, and took, as the ‘ Edda’ tells us, her share of 
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the souls of the slain. Her attributes, in short, comprised those 
of Cybele, Pallas, and Venus. The offspring of her union with 
Odin was Thor—the Jupiter Tonans of classical writers—the 
same whom Cesar describes as presiding over the air, the wind, 
storms and tempests, in the creed of the Gauls. The Dies Jovis 
of the Romans, the Thorsdag of the Scandinavians, and the Don- 
nerstag, or day of thunder, of the Germans, have all derived their 
a rom him. He was represented and worshipped 
also under the image of the sun. The affinity between the 
Celtic and Persian creeds will account for this. At the festivals 
of Iule various animals were immolated to him, and among others 
a boar, which was held so sacred that in any trial of great 
importance the parties concerned placed their hands on its bristles 
and swore upon them; the same was done by those who made 
any vow or offered up any prayer with some particular object. 
Various reasons are given why sq ignoble an animal should be 
so sacred. The least absurd is taken from the ‘ Edda’—that the 
Sun, having completed its yearly course, retired into a cave, 
where the boar attacked him, and_that where his blood was shed 
the earliest vernal flowers sprang up. Rudbeck, following the 
same tradition, considers the animal to have been sacrificed to 
the Sun, as a punishment for its attack on that deity. Scheffer, 
in his ‘ Lapland,’ mentions Jumala, the ancient deity of the Finns, 
from whom naturally the Lapps, their descendants, adopted the 
name and worship. We do not agree with Mr Laing that he 
could have had no connexion with Thor or Odin, because we read 
in the Saga of St Olaf that the Norwegian Vikings, zealous 
worshippers of Odin, plundered his temple, which was in the 
neighbourhood of the present Archangel. They seem to have 
had so little respect for their own Gods, when they were not 
propitious, that we cannot believe they would have resisted the 
temptation of the rich booty the idol of Jumala presented under 
any circumstances. The language of the natives of Biarmaland 
they very probably did not understand—still less their mythology ; 
and even if superstition could have deterred them from com- 
mitting sacrilege, it by no means follows that they considered it 
so. Like more enlightened people, they may even have held it 
a meritorious act to destroy the image of a false god whom they 
did not recognise. It seems that Jumala signified God, not any 
particular personification of him. ‘The Finns aud Lapps wor- 
shipped the sun, as eastern Pagans did, and the golden ornament 
on the neck of the image was stamped with a human face, as the 
sun and moon are now sometimes delineated. ‘This medal was 
called the Men, which Wormius, in his ‘ Lexicon,’ interprets a 
Vor. XLIV. No. IL. Bs 
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round piece of gold hanging from a necklace, derived from mame, 
the moon, whose rotundity it represents. They afterwards 
borrowed from their Seandinavian neighbours the worship of 
Thor, whom they adored under the name of Jumala, and it is the 
name for the Divinity in Lapland at the present moment. Mr 
Laing is of opinion that the triple form of worship of Thor, Odin, 
and Freya, with the twelve godars under them, must have been 
borrowed from Christianity, and that the whole is a corruption 
from our Saviour and the twelve apostles. ‘The apostolic succes- 
sion, also, from the twelve original godars, companions of Odin, 
or a qualification derived from them, which was necessary for 
holding the office of Godar—the use of the sign of the cross as a 
religious symbol which prevailed in Odinism in early times—and 
the use of water in naming a child—all these, he thinks, are 
coincidences with the Christian church which can scarcely be 
accidental. The various combinations of the number three 
which occur in the Odin system are certainly striking, and there 
is something plausible in the conjecture that the Asiatic Odin 
brought with him from the East some confused notion ofa Trinity 
and the disciples of our Lord. But the idea of a Trinity is 
older than the era of our Lord, and there is but one place in the 
Sagas or Eddas where any allusion is made to the triune wor- 
ship of Odin. The divinity also hada triple form in Scandinavia 
before the arrival of the Asiatic Odin, previously to which time 
Christianity can barely possibly have been heard of there. Be 
this as it may, the twelve godars existed for many centuries in 
that mythology; and with Frigga were associated thirteen 
assistant goddesses, some of whom presided over the mysteries of 
love, and others were the guardians of the useful arts. The sign 
of the cross, which Mr Laing says antiquaries call Thor’s 
hammer, he might have remembered was made by a Christianised 
King, who attempted to deceive the people on their insisting that 
he should perform sacrifice. The fact, therefore, is not in favour 
of his argument about coincidences. ‘The evil principle, Lok, 
had a prominent part in this religious system. He is described 
as the antagonist of the Gods, and at perpetual war with them, 
till he was at last worsted, and soatiead in a cavern formed of 
three stones, his violent efforts to escape from whence cause 
earthquakes and much mischief to the world. ‘“ But he shall be 
detained there,” says the ‘ Edda,’ “ till at the end of time he shall 
be slain by Heimdal, the warder of the gods.” Here is another 
triune power—three stones which form the prison of the Wicked 


One—and a far more striking coincidence with Scripture, which 
Mr Laing has not noticed. - He is described as a liar—he was a liar 
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from the beginning, and the father of lies—comely in form, but 
of an evil disposition—exceeding crafty, surpassing all mortals in 
perfidiousness and guile. He had three children, representing a 
wolf, a serpent, and Hela, or death and hell ; of whom the serpent 
is to be overcome by Thor. We find, too, in the * Voluspa,’ the 
Mosaic account of the primeval chaos, and the universal deluge, 
from which one single family was rescued by sailing. The de- 
scription of the destruction of the world is singularly like our 
own scriptural one, as it is to that of Seneca, the Christian 
stoic. 
« Jam jam legibus obrutis 

Mundo cum veniet dies, 

Australis polus obruet 

Quicquid per Lybiam jacet: 

Arctous polus obruet 

Quicquid subjacet axibus. 

Amissum trepidus polo 

Titan excutiet diem, 

Celi regia concidens 

Ortus atque obitus trahet, 

Atque omnes pariter deos 

Perdet mors aliqua.” 


All the gods are to be involved in one universal ruin by the 
attack of the Evil Spirit and the giants. Rushing to arms at the 
sound of the trump of Heimdal, Odin is slain by the Wolf, who 
in his turn is destroyed by Vidar. Thor, who has overcome the 
Serpent, is suffocated by the poison he emits in the act of dying. 
Lok and Heimdal kill each other, and Surtur hurls fire upon the 
earth, which is rapidly consumed. Vidar and Vale, with two 
sons of Thor, sectented' by the Hgis of Miolnor, alone surviving. 
They, Balder and Hoder, then retire to the plains of Ida. After 
this a new earth emerges from the sea, on which everything is 
perfect, and the fairest productions spring up spontaneously. 
A palace brighter than the sun rises for the habitation of the 
Blessed, and the Almighty sits as judge of the world upon his 
glorious throne. Afar off is the house of Nastrond, formed of 
the bodies of vipers, whose poisonous humours flow in a thou- 
sand streams into a river, in which the damned are for ever tor- 
mented by the Dragon, who hovers over them to all eternity. 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and future rewards 
and punishments, is too evident to admit of any doubt. A sort 
of middle state for the wicked as well as the good—an approach 
to something like Hades—exists in the two different abodes of 
happiness and misery~—the one-before,-the other after the final 
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judgment. Valhalla, a state of modified happiness before the 
destruction of the world—Gimle, afterwards—Nifleheim, pur- 
gatory—Nastrond, hell. In the character of Valhalla, we find a 
strong tincture of Orientalism, and many of the blandishments 
of the Mahometan paradise. 

In what we have thus stated briefly of the doctrines of the 
earlier Northmen, there is much that reminds us of the creed of 
the Druids, which was certainly introduced into Britain by the 
Pheenicians, and to them Scandinavia probably owes hers also. 
The Celts, like the Druids, built no temples for their gods. In 
the deep silence of the mystic grove, or on the lone mountain top, 
they held converse with their deities. They raised no altar, but 
the rude, self-poised stone, or sometimes one placed on three 
others in a straight line. Such altars are still often found in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark; and not unfrequently sur- 
rounded by a double row of stones. ‘ Nec cohibere parietibus 
Deos, neque in ullam humani oris speciem assimilare ex mag- 
nitudine coeelestium arbitrantur,” says Tacitus. In process of 
time this simple system-was abandoned, and splendid temples, 
such as the famous one at Upsala, were built. In these their 
yearly festivals were held; the first, like the Roman Satur- 
nalia, a little before our Christmas, was called Iule, in honour of 
Thor, there worshipped as the Sun, to propitiate him for the 
approaching new year; the second was dedicated to Goya, or 

rigga, to obtain fertility and abundance for their land, and vic- 
tory for their arms, in the second moon of the new year ; the third, 
in Basin of Odin, at the beginning of spring. A great variety 
of animals were sacrificed on these occasions, and at a later period 
human sacrifices were instituted to appease the unpropitious deities 
or gratify those who were favourable. In the ninth month of the 
year, for nine successive days, nine human victims were offered 
up; and each ninth day in the month of January, the Danes used 
to immolate ninety-nine men, and the same number of horses, 
dogs, and cocks. The Norwegians and Icelanders are said to 
have done the same,—such a general sympathy there seems to 
have been for the combinations of the hm three. Instances 
are not uncommon in the Sagas of the people offering up their 
kings to propitiate an angry deity ; and the kings more frequently 
offered their own children for the same purpose. The priests of 
the temples were not employed in religious matters only; the 
were twelve in number, the precise number of their gods, which 
Mr Laing does not seem to be aware of, and he is incorrect 
in translating the word, gods. Their titles (hereditary) were 
drottar or godar. From his giving them this name (the Danish 
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version calls them the Asiatic Diar), the reader may imagine 
that these priests were themselves objects of adoration, which was 
not the case. They acted as judges in the Things held at these 
great religious festivals; but Mr | price thinks the religious office 
was merged in the judicial, long before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, merely, as it seems to us, that he may have an opportu- 
nity of talking of the unpopularity as well as inutility of the union 
of church and state. It is pretty clear, indeed, from Grundtvig’s 
account, taken from the ‘Icelandic Landnam’s Book,’ that this 
was not so. 

‘¢ At the end of the tenth century came Christianity into Iceland, 
under the auspices of Olaf Tryggvesson, and it was the first time it 
tried its fortune in a really free state, every one of whose social ar- 
rangements was closely wound up with the worship of the old Gods. 
For not only did the Lagman take his place with the twelve provin- 
cial judges and court-godar, at once a priest and judge, like Odin 
among the twelve Asa*s, but no magistrate could sit in judgment 
without first sacrificing, and wearing a ring, which at other times 
lay on the altar dipped in the blood of sacrifice.” 


Frigga, too, had her priestesses, the daughters of kings and 
distinguished personages, to whom almost divine honours were 
paid. Some of them, like the Vestal Virgins, made a vow of 
celibacy and guarded the sacred fire: their oracles were held in 
the highest veneration by the whole nation. 

Of the heroes of antiquity who have been identified with Odin, 
we shall only allude to Attila, because the most ancient legends 
of Scandinavia and Germany are filled with his adventures. The 
Nibelungen lieder, the Eddas, as well as the Volsunga, Wilkina, 
and Nifflunga Sagas, contain many details of his exploits, under 
the designation of Odin. The Heldenbuch mentions the Empe- 
ror Otnit, or Attila, and attributes to him a name almost identical 
with Odin. Having arrogated to himself the emblems and prero- 

atives of the God of War, his followers not unnaturally gave 

im this title, which the Sagas have preserved for him, and his 
achievements are frequently mixed up, and almost identified with, 
those of Sigge. He is represented with the head, or more pro- 
bably the spear-mark, on his breast, as Odin was said to have 
preserved the head of Mimer, which furnished him with the power 
of predicting events to come. Indeed, many of the acts of Sigge 
and his sons are supposed by many to be in reality those of 
Attila, who, as King of the Huns, and of Asiatic origin, was 
easily connected with them. He also, in fact, ravaged and pos- 
sessed himself for a time of the southern parts of Scandinavia. 
* Lo! lam the hammer of the world!” His boastful expres- 
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sion, after the disastrous day on the plains of Chalons, doubtless 
alluded to that symbol of Mars, of which the form was like that 
of Attila’s mysterious sword—the hilt, when reversed, being the 
mallet, and the blade the handle. ‘The death of this extraordi- 
nary man, which occurred in the middle of the fifth century, 
tallies exactly with what would be the natural date of the death 
of a son of Sigge, according to our calculation of the date of his 
arrival in Scandinavia. It establishes, too, the falsehood of the 
Danish genealogies, which were forgeries of the ninth century, 
made, perhaps, to flatter the vanity of Haarfager, who had pos- 
sessed himself of the sovereignty of the whole of Norway. It 
is from his reign (the latter half of the ninth and early part of the 
tenth century) that the history of the Northmen becomes pecu- 
liarly interesting, and the evidence of the Sagas may be received 
without much exception. From that period their style is also 
much more circumstantial and diffuse than that of the two 
former, in which the events are antecedent to historical times, 
and which, therefore, are evidently hurried over by Snorro with 
as little ceremony as possible. The long reign of Harald Haar- 
fager was one continued series of battles, to obtain and keep 
possession of the kingdom of Norway. Very young at his father’s 
death, he early developed the project of uniting under his own 
sceptre the whole country, which he found governed by a number 
of petty kings. In this ambitious scheme Jove seems to have had 
a share. A young lady, of whom he was enamoured, would only 
accept him on her own terms: that he should first, for her sake, 
subject to himself the whole of Norway, so that he might rule 
over that kingdom as freely and fully as King Eric did over his 
Swedish dominions, or King Gorm over Denmark, for only then 
could he be called the King of a people. Upon this he made 
a solemn vow never to have his hair cut or combed till he had 
done so. His arms were invariably victorious. We find him 
immediately introducing improvements in the administration of 
affairs, and defining the rights of property; By him the feudal 
system was established, whence the Jarls acquired such increase 
of power and revenue, that they were readily gained over to his 
interests. The form of government was of a mixed descrip- 
tion—a limited despotism, under which, nevertheless, the Bon- 
ders of all conditions were from time to time convened in what 
was termed a Thing, for the purpose of being consulted on mat- 
ters regarding the state. It does not seem, however, that the 
did much more than sign their consent to the King’s proposals 
on such occasions. Their opinions or wishes were rarely con- 


sidered, though they possessed perhaps the power of a veto, which 
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was seldom exercised unless there was great general unanimity 
in opposition to the King, and on some subject of paramount 
importance. On one occasion King Harald is mentioned as 
summoning a Thing, for the purpose of accusing the Bonders of 
treason, in which some defended themselves, others paid fines, 
and some were punished; so that it may have been a necessary 
step before the Sovereign even could take cognizance of an in- 
fringement of his regal authority. He maintained a considerable 
naval force, and the art of ship-building seems to have been 
brought to extraordinary perfection in the time of this monarch 
and his successor. A famous sea-fight that he gained over a num- 
ber of Kings who coalesced against him, and which crowned his 
conquest of Norway, is thus described in the Saga, and is a good 
specimen of the Scaldic art:— 


‘* Has the news reached you ?—have you heard 
Of the great fight at Hafurdsfiord, 
Between our noble King brave Harold 
And King Kiotve rich in gold? 

The foemen came from out the East, 

Keen for the fray as for a feast. 

A gallant sight it was to see 

Their fleet sweep o’er the dark-blue sea ; 
Each war-ship with its threatening throat 
Of dragon fierce or ravenous brute 

Grim gaping from the prow; its wales 
Glittering with burnished shields, like scales ; 
Its crew of Udal men-of-war, 

Whose snow-white targets shone from far: 
And many a mailed spearman stout 

From the West countries round about, 
English and Scotch, a foreign host, 

And swordsmen from the far French coast. 
And as the foemen’s ships drew near, 

The dreadful din you well might hear ; 
Savage Berseerkers roaring mad, 

And champions fierce in wolf-skins clad, 
Howling like wolves; and clanking jar 
Of many a mail-clad man of war. 

Thus the foe came; but our brave King 
Taught them to fly as fast again; 

For when he saw their force come o’er, 
He launched his war-ships from the shore ; 
On the deep sea he launched his fleet, 
And boldly rowed the foe to meet. 

Fierce was the shock, and loud the clang 

Of shields, until the fierce Haklang 

The foemen’s famous Berscerk fell. 
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ae from our re .o" forth the yell 
victory ; and t ing of gold 
Could not withstand our Flare d bold, 
But fled before his flaky locks 
For shelter to the island rocks. 
All in the bottom of the ships 
The wounded lay in ghastly heaps ; 
Backs up and faces down they lay 
Under the row-seats stowed away 
And many a warrior’s shield, I ween, 
Might on the warrior’s back be seen, 
To shield him as he fled amain 
From the fierce stone-storm’s pelting rain. 
oo mountain-folk, as I by ona say, 
e’er stopped as they ran from the fray, 
Till they fad peaches | the Jeddern sea, 
And reached their homes—so keen each soul 
To drown his fright in the mead bowl.” 


After this engagement his power was consolidated, the discon- 
tented expatriating themselves to Sweden, Denmark, and England. 
It was thus that Iceland and the Faroe islands were discovered 
and colonised—and the Orkneys and Hebrides became the winter 
residence of the pirate bands who, during the summer, marauded 
on the coast of Norway, and even made Viking cruises into the 
Western ocean. When the whole of Norway was subjugated, the 
King went into a bath, and had his hair cut, which had not been 
done for ten years in accordance with his vow, and which gave 
him the soubriguet of Harald of the Ugly Head. He was then 
called Harald Haarfager, or Harald of the Beautiful Hair, and, 
says the Saga, “all who saw him agreed that there was the 
greatest truth in the surname.” The King now bethought him 
of the young lady who had refused to marry him before Norway 
was conquered, and made her one of his wives, of whom he had 
avast number. This practice, derived probably from the east, 
continued in force till two or three centuries after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, and was very naturally the cause of great 
inconvenience, and many wars. 5 er a and intrigues, occa- 
sioned by the rivalry of favourite children and favourite wives 
and concubines, have been in all countries a fertile source of mis- 
chief and dissension. ‘They were not less so in the north; still 
it dues not appear that those who were instrumental in christian- 
ising it, took any pains to persuade the royal polygamists, either 
that it was an inconvenient or irreligious pgs | Whether 
it was a royal privilege to be burdened with a plurality of wives 
is not stated, but the Sagas do not mention it in cases of private 
persons. It may very probably have depended upon the finances 
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of the individual, as the number of women in the Harems does 
in the east at the present day. In many respects, however, the 
ideas of the Northmen as to the fair sex were much more elevated 
than those of their Oriental ancestors. It is not improbable that — 
this is due to the earlier inhabitants before the Gothic invasion. 
Tacitus repeatedly mentions their 4 8 for females—some- 
times as a matter of reproach. ‘* They believe ladies have some- 
thing divine about them,” he says, “wherefore they neither 
despise their advice nor alter their oracles ”—and again—“ the 
Sitones must incur the risk of losing their love of liberty, because 
they suffer themselves to be governed by a woman.” Professor 
Mallet, a Swiss, without any particular reason for flattering the 
Scandinavians, goes so far as to claim for them a higher degree 
of influence, than the laws of chivalry can boast, in raising the 
standard of gallantry in Europe. He says, 

‘¢ Long previous to the existence of such laws (the eleventh century) 

this feeling was rife in the north, and the rest of Europe owes it to 
them. Such a spirit formed by their prejudices, their taste for war, 
and the natural chastity of their women, wound up with all their 
customs and habits, must follow them wherever they went. But 
among more civilised nations, although the effects it produced were 
so conspicuous, the source from whence it came was forgotten, and 
now-a-days one cannot go back to it without raising up a storm of 
opposition against one.” 
All the oldest northern records are full of stories of love and 
gallantry, of the most touching and chivalrous kind, among which 
that of Harald the Valiant, and his despair at the cruelty of a 
Russian princess, is most interesting. The tale of Aslauga’s 
Knight, which has been modernized by Ingemann, is of the same 
description. 


“King Harald was so enamoured of one of his wives, who chanced 
to die, and whose corpse never changed, but was fresh and red, as 
when she lived,” says the Saga, “that he always sat by her, and 
thought she would come to life again. And so it went on for three 
years that he was sorrowing over her death, and the people over his 
delusion. At last Thorleif the Wise succeeded by his prudence, in 
curing him of his delusion by accosting him thus—‘ It is no wise 
wonderful, King, that thou grievest over so beautiful and noble a wife, 
and bestowest costly coverlets and beds of down on her corpse, as 
she desired; but these honours fall short of what is her due, as she 
still lies in the same clothes. It would be more suitable to raise her, 
and change her dress.’ As soon as the body was moved, it became 
a mass of corruption, and it was necessary to burn itimmediately— 
upon which the King came to his senses, and after that day railed 
his kingdom as before.” 


A similar delusion of Charlemagne, the circumstances of which 
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resemble these so much as to make it almost probable that one 
story has been borrowed from the other, is said to have been the 
cause of the celebrity of the city of Aix. Southey has founded 
upon it his well-known ballad of Agatha’s ring, in which he 
makes his Archi-episcopal counsellor to cut a ludicrous figure, 
though he succeeded as well as Thorleif the Wise. 

Upon the introduction of Christianity into Scandinavia, many 
of the Northmen took part in the first crusade, and it was after 
they had brought with them into France their Scaldic poetry, 
that the laws of chivalry, instituted by Charlemagne, were per- 
fected in that country. We now hear of Brittany being peopled 
by the Northmen, and a part of Valland (all the west coast of 
France) which acquired from them the name of Normandy. 
This was done by Rolf Ganger, who was outlawed by King 
Harald for plundering his own country in one of the summer 
Viking expeditions. His son William was father of Richard and 
grandfather of another Richard, who was father of Richard Long- 
spear, and grandfather of William the Bastard, from whom all 
the following English Kings are descended. Finland and 
Biarmaland (that part of the coast of Russia near the mouth of 
the Dwina, part of the old kingdom of Permia) England and Ire- 
land, Friesland and Saxony, were now overrun by these marau- 
ders, and in many of them they fixed themselves permanently. 
But that roving, piratical spirit, which was become so general, 
rendered it impossible long to adhere to the system of feudal 
monarchy, which Harald had introduced. Some years before his 
death he was obliged to revert to the original practice of par- 
titioning property among all the children, and for this purpose he 
summoned a ‘Thing, at which he divided his kingdom among his 
sons, giving them all the title of King, which was to be here- 
ditary in the male line—but to his descendants in the female line 
he gave only the title of Jarl. Dissensions, however, soon broke 
out among them, and after his death two of his sons contended 
for the supreme power, which was confirmed to Hakon, foster-son 
of Athelstan, King of England. His brother Eric, finding the 
people were against him, went to plunder the north of England 
and Scotland, but was persuaded by Athelstan to accept, as a fief 
from him, the kingdom of Northumberland (then considered the 
fifth part of England), and to be baptized, as his brother Hakon 
had been. Many of the places in the north of England retain to 
this day the names given them on this occasion. Grimsby is the 
only one we recollect mentioned in the Sagas, now surviving, 
but there are many others. A tradition, derived from the Danish 
invasion, forgotten except by some solitary botanist who wanders 
over the grassy meads of Hertfordshire in search of flowery 
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treasure on some fresh morning of spring, deserves to be re- 
corded. There is a lowly, modest purple flower which hardly 
ventures to raise its head above the turf—the anemone pulsatilla, 
or Pasque flower, so named from its blooming about Easter-tide. 
The numerous battles fought with the Danes in the olden time 
about the spots where it is generally found, have originated a 
tradition that it springs from the Danish blood which flowed 
there. Ifthe blood of Adonis could be supposed to give birth to 
another flower of the same family, it is as allowable to imagine 
that the unpresuming Pasque flower sheds its purple drops on the 
sheep-fed turf, mourning for the Danish youth who sleep below, 
and who wake not again with themselves in the holiday of nature 
and of spring. Camden also mentions the ebulum, or dwarf elder, 
which grew in his time, in large quantities, in a part of Essex, 
where there was a tradition of a great battle with the Danes. 
It bears red berries, and was called Danes blood from the number 
of Danes slain on that spot. 

We are now arrived at the period of the first introduction of 
Christianity into Norway. This, as we have seen, was owing to 
the influence of the King of England, and perhaps the first 
missionary labours of British Christians were directed to those 
countries. But its introduction there was far from being ex- 
tensive, or its reception favourable. Several centuries, indeed, 
elapsed before the prejudice against it was entirely removed. 
Force and artifice were unavailingly employed for some time 
before the people could be reconciled to the change, and the very 
manner of its introduction was the least calculated to render it 
popular. Mr Laing’s comments on it are as unwarranted by the 
Sagas, as anything can well be. 

“‘ Some indications,” he says, ‘may be perceived of its being a 
political movement to adopt Christianity. The supporters of the 
old religion appear to have been the small Kings, the rich Bonders, 
and those who may reasonably be — to have been themselves 
Godars, or connected with them. The support of Christianity, on 
the other hand, appears to have come from the people and the Kings, 
and not from the Kings alone. In Iceland, where the Godars, with 
their civil powers, were transplanted from Norway by the first aris- 
tocratic settlers, and where Christianity had no regal supporters, the 
Thing of the people declared Christianity the lawful religion of the 
land. The institutions of Odinism, as well as its doctrines, were 
evidently become extinct as religions. The incompatible elements of 
civil power, wealth, and sacerdotal functions had lost all religious 
influence. The mixture is at this day as ineffective in its power 
over the human mind, as it was in the eleventh century, and in the 
Christian religion, as it was in Odinism.” 


Now we are very far from thinking that the reasons for, or 
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mode of propagating, Christianity in Norway or Iceland are in 
any way oy We could wish that much had been done 
otherwise, and in a better spirit. Yet as we think it important 
to correct any false representation which may be used as a handle 
against Christianity and its professors, we shall lay before our 
readers some passages from the Sagas, in which the first glim- 
mering of Christianity among the Northmen is described. ‘They 
may judge between us and Mr en, 
King Hakon is the first Christian king mentioned in the Saga 
before us. He came to the throne in 937, at the age of fifteen. 


“ He was a good Christian,” says the Saga, “ when he came to 
Norway, but as the whole country was heathen, with much heathen- 
ish sacrifice; and as many great people, as well as the favour of the 
common people, were to be conciliated, he resolved to practise his 
Christianity in private ; but he kept Sundays and Fridays, and some 
token of the greatest holidays.” 


He begun by fixing the festival of Iule at our Christmas, and 
ordered every man, under penalty, to brew a meal or maling of 
malt into ale. The first night of Iule, the hogger-nott, or slaughter- 
night, was previously mid-winter night. It is still called Hog- 
maney night, Mr Laing tell us, by the common people in Edin- 
burgh—probably a corruption from the old name. 


“ He enticed to Christianity first those who were dearest to him, 
and many, out of friendship for him, were baptized. He sent to 
England for a bishop and teachers ; consecrated churches and 
appointed priests, and summoned the Bonders to a Thing at Dron- 
theim, for the purpose of inviting them to accept Christianity ; but 
they would not enter on the question, but referred it to another Thing, 
where men from every district would assemble to deliberate on it. 
At this Thing he made them a jong speech, recommending baptism 
faith in one God and Jesus Christ, the abolition of sacrifices, keep- 
ing holy the Sabbath day, and doing no work on it. This proposi- 
tion occasioned great murmuring, especially among the labouring 


men and slaves, who thought if they did not work they should get 
no food.” . 


So much for Mr Laing’s support of Christianity being a poli- 
tical movement of the people. A spokesman on behalf of the 
Bonders replied, that they would not abandon the faith of their 
fathers, and that much as they loved him, they were resolved, if he 
persisted in forcing Christianity on them, to take to themselves 
some other chief, and that he must make up his mind one way or 
the other before the Thing ended. He wisely gave up the point, 
hoping to find a better way of managing the matter afterwards. 
At a festival of sacrifice the following winter, the subject was 
again broached, the Bonders grumbling because the king did not 
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take part in it. Earl Sigurd, who was seemingly his principal 
adviser, persuaded him at last to do so, and, having pledged the 
customary goblet, and blessed it in Odin’s name, handed it to 
the king, who made the sign of the cross over it. This innova- 
tion was quickly noticed, and the question asked if he would not 
do sacrifice ?. Upon which Earl Sigurd answered, the king is doing 
what you all do, who trust to your power and strength: he is 
blessing the full goblet in the name of Thor, by making the sign 
of his hammer over it before he drinks. This appeased them, 
but next day they found that he refused to eat horseflesh, or drink 
the soup, or taste the gravy of it; and they were going to lay 
hands on him. Earl Sigurd again contrived to shuffle over the 
matter by a stratagem, but neither party was satisfied with this. 
At the feast of Iule eight chiefs entered into a conspiracy to root 
Christianity out of Norway, and compel the king to sacrifice, 
burned three of the neighbouring churches, and killed as many 
riests. Again the King was threatened with violence, and took 
fis departure suddenly, promising the next time he came, to be 
backed by an army for his protection. The question seems to 
have been set at rest during the remainder of this reign, owing 
to the constant wars that were carried on for many years, in which 
Hakon was almost always successful. At length, however, the 
tide turned against him, and being mortally wounded, he made 
arrangements for the succession to the throne, adding— 

“‘ If fate should prolong my life, I will at any rate leave the coun- 
try, and go to a Christian land, and do penance for what I have done 
against God ; but should I die in a heathen land, give me any burial 
you think fit.” 

This was the first attempt to christianize Norway, and we 
leave it to our readers to judge whether it bears out Mr Laing’s 
account. 

Differing as we do with him on this and some other subjects, 
we shall quote his poetical version of the Scaldic epitaph chaunted 
over King Hakon’s grave, thinking he has succeeded very well 
in this part of his task. ‘The rhythmic form of the poems, though 
much more diffuse than the original, generally gives a faithful 
idea of the Danish translation, with which we have compared 
them. It will be seen that, though a professing Christian, and 
therefore unworthy in their estimation of a place in Odin’s Para- 
dise, yet, as he had not destroyed his temples, the Scald wel- 
comes King Hakon to Valhalla; and the last line but three is 
supposed to be a compliment to him at the expense of his succes- 
sor, whose government was tyrannical and unpopular. 

*¢ In Odin’s hall an empty place 
Stands for a king of Tegove race ; 
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Scandinavia, 
‘Go, my Valkyriars,’ Odin said, 
‘Go forth, my angels of the dead, 
Gondul and Skégul, to the plain 
Drenched with the battle’s bloody rain, 
And to the dying Hakon tell, 
Here in Valhalla he shall dwell.’ 
At Stord, so late a lonely shore, 
Was heard the battle’s wild uproar ; 
The lightning of the flashing sword 
Burned fiercely at the shore of Stord. 
From levelled halberd and spear-head 
Life-blood was dropping fast and red ; 
And the keen arrows’ biting sleet 
Upon the shore at Stord fast beat. 
Upon the thundering cloud of shield 


Flashed bright the sword-storm o’er the field ; 


And on the mail-plate rattled loud 

The arrow-shower’s rushing cloud, 

In Odin’s tempest-weather, there 

Swift whistling through the angry air ; 
And the spear-torrent swept away 
Ranks of brave men from light of day. 


With battered shield and blood-smeared sword 


Sits one beside the shore at Stord ; 


With armour crushed and gashed sits he, 


A grim and ghastly sight to see ; 

And round about in sorrow stand 

The warriors of his gallant band : 
Because the King of Doglin’s race 

In Odin’s hall must fill a place. 

Then up spoke Gondul, standing near, 
Resting upon his ashen spear— 


‘ Hakon ! hays wd cause prospers well, 


And thou in Odin’s hall shalt dwell!’ 
The king beside the shore of Stord 
The speech of the Valkyriar heard, 
Who sat there on his coal-black steed, 
With shield on arm, and helm on head. 


Thoughtful, said Hakon, ‘Tell me why, 


Ruler of battles, victory 

Ts so dealt out on Stord’s red plain? 
Have we not well deserved to gain?’ 
‘ And is it not as well dealt out?’ 


Said Gondul.: * Hearest thou not the shout ? 


The field is cleared—the foemen run— 
The day is ours—the battle won!’ 


Then Skogul said, ‘ My coal-black steed, 
Home to the gods I now must speed, ~ . 
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To their green home to tell the tiding 
That Hakon’s self is thither riding !’ 

To Hermod and to Braga then, 

Said Odin, ‘ Here the first of men, 

Brave Hakon comes, the Norsemen’s king— 
Go forth, my welcome to him bring.’ 
Fresh from the battle-field came in, 
Dripping with blood, the Norsemen’s king. 
‘Methinks,’ said he, ‘ great Odin’s will 

Is harsh, and bodes me further ill : 

Thy son from off the field to-day 

From victory to snatch away!’ 

But Odin said, ‘ Be thine the joy, 

Valhalla gives, my own brave boy!’ 

And Braga said, ‘ Eight brothers here 
Welcome thee to Valhalla’s cheer, 

To drain the % or fights repeat 

Where Hakon Eric’s earls has beat.’ 

Quoth the stout king, ‘ And shall my gear, 
Helm, sword, and mail-coat, axe, and spear, 
Be still at hand? ’Tis good to hold 

Fast by our trusty friends of old.’ 

Well was it seen that Hakon still 

Had saved the temples from all ill ; 

For the whole council of the gods 
Welcomed the king to their abodes. 

pec Ae day when men are born 

Like Hakon, who all base things scorn — 
Win from the brave an honoured name, 
And die amidst an endless fame. 

Sooner shall Fenri’s wolf devour 

The race of man from shore to shore, 

Than such a grace to kingly crown, 

As gallant Hakon, want renown. 

Life, land, friends, riches, all will fly, 

And we in slavery shall sigh. 

But Hakon in the blest abodes 

For ever lives with the bright gods.” 


































The successor of Hakon and his brothers embraced Christi- 
anity in England— 

‘¢ But when they came to rule over Norway they made no great 
progress in it; only they pulled down the temples of the idols, and 
cast away their sacrifices where they had it in their power, and 
raised great animosity by so doing.” 








With the reign of Olaf Tryggvesson, however, the greatgrand- 
son of Harald Hi: er, @ new era opened in the history of Chris+ 
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tianity in the north. As our space will prevent us from doing more 
than give an epitome of it, we must postpone till another occasion 
some observations we intended to offer on the discovery of Amer- 
ica by the Northmen, the Runic characters and stones, and se- 
veral other matters of interest connected with the subject before 
us. 
The two S we have attempted to give some faint idea of, 
are a fair sample of the general work, and will, we hope, induce 
our readers to consult Mr Laing’s translation for the remainder. 
King Olaf Tryggvesson was born under sinister auspices. A 
cabal was formed against him and his mother even before his 
birth, which took place in a small island, and by stealth, so 
that he was as it were smuggled into the world. His mother, 
having undergone excessive fatigues, and had a variety of hair- 
breadth escapes from the hands of her enemies, at last contrived 
to obtain a passage for herself and infant in a vessel bound for 
the Baltic—intending to join her brother, who was in Russia 
with Waldemar, king of that country. They were, however, cap- 
tured by some Esthonian Vikings, and sold as slaves. Olaf, one 
of his attendants, and a boy of his own age, fell to the lot of one 
of the pirates, who killed the man, thinking him too old for work, 
but exchanged the two boys for a ram. The mother fell into 
the hands of another of the gang, and they were accordingly se- 
parated. Olaf was again shortly exchanged for a cloak to a man 
who treated him well, and kept him six years in Esthonia. His 
uncle, who came from Novogorod to collect the king’s taxes, see- 
ing a handsome youth, who was evidently a foreigner, in the 
market place, inquired his name, recognised and took him to 
Novogorod. He remained several years there in high favour 
with the king and queen, and especially the latter—on which 
account the natives became jealous of him, he being a foreigner, 
and exerted themselves to fi ware the king from him. Finding 
a coolness begin to show itself, Olaf determined to set out for 
Norway, and endeavour to recover his own dominions. 

Another forcible attempt was made about this period to intro- 
duce Christianity into the north. This time by a foreigner. The 
Emperor Otto sent a message to the Danish king that he and all 
his people must be baptized, and embrace the true faith, or he 
would march an army against him. So much of the genuine 
spirit of Christianity was then exhibited in the mode of propa- 

ting it. This large army, which was collected from all the 

ifferent principalities of the present north of Germany, failed, 
however, for a long time in accomplishing the desired end, al- 
though its numbers were swelled by a considerable force that 
Olaf Tryggvesson had collected. At length a truce was agreed 
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on, when King Harald was baptized and received instruction in 
the Christian faith from a certain Bishop Poppo. His example 
was followed by his whole army, as well as that of the Norwe- 
gian Earl Hakon who came to his assistance—the latter, however, 
very soon renounced the new faith, but Harald held it fast to his 
dying day. His son Swein, the first Danish King of England, 
was christened Otto Swein after the Emperor, who was his god- 
father. Olaf Tryggvesson now comes prominently on the scene, 
from the success of his arms in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
He seems, too, to have been the first of the northmen who em- 
braced Christianity from conviction, and on whom it produced 
any visible effects. Being in the Scilly Islands, he heard of a 
hermit who was reputed to have the gift of prophecy ; and having 
tried him by a stratagem, determined to listen to his advice. The 
Seer at once informed him that he should become a man of great 
renown, and bring over many to faith and baptism—in token of 
which he predicted several curious circumstances which should 
befal him. Olaf, who was mightily struck by the literal accom- 
plishment of all he had foretold, inquired how he had attained 
such wisdom and fore-knowledge. ‘‘ The Christians’ God” re- 
plied the hermit, “ let me know all that he desired.” Where- 
upon Olaf and his followers voluntarily embraced Christianity ; 
and when they went away, took with them priests and monks to 
instruct their countrymen. ‘ Being himself a Christian,” says 
the Saga, “he now entered England in a friendly way, for Eng~ 
land was Christian.” The first occasion on which the religion of 
eace and good-will towards men is mentioned, as developing its 
egitimate influence on those blood-stained marauders. 

A mixture of paganism and Christianity appears to have ex- 
isted in Denmark for some years after the conversion of King 
Harald. As upon its first adoption by the Romans it was merely 
an additional ceremonial conjoined with their other objects of 
adoration, which served to make those who professed it more 
detested by the adherents of heathen worship, and especially to 
increase the animosity between the Danes and Norsemen. Olaf 
Tryggvesson married and settled in England, but was at length 
prevailed on to go to Norway and recover the heritage of his 
ancestors. Wherever he landed, he obliged the natives to be 
baptized, and generally had high mass sung, and built a chapel 
on the occasion. He met with little resistance in Norway, the 
Bonders readily attaching themselves to his party; for Earl Ha- 
kon, their leader, though a brave and noble chieftain, had become 
very unpopular among them. The religion of Odin is strongly 
imbued throughout with the doctrines of fate and predestination. 
On Earl Hakon’s death the Saga says of him, 
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“ Earl Hakon was very generous; but the greatest misfortunes 
attended even such a chief at the end of his days; and the great 
cause of this was, that the time was come when great heathen sacri- 
fices and idolatrous worship were doomed to fall, and the holy faith 
and good customs to come in their place.” 


Mr Laing thinks, perhaps with reason, that the moral senti- 
ments which frequently occur in the midst of scenes of horror 
have been interpolations of much later times. They are as- 
suredly very often out of character, as they stand in the text. 

Olaf was now chosen at a general Thing, King over the whole 
country his great-grandfather Harald Haarfager had governed. 
The King of Denmark, whom we have mentioned as embracing 
Christianity, had obliged his people by force to do the same, and 
sent two of his Earls into Norway on the same errand. But 
when Swein, who succeeded his father Harald, went out on his 
Viking expedition, “ the Northmen who had embraced Chris- 
tianity returned to their heathen sacrifices as before, and the 
people in the north of the country did the same.” One more ex- 
ample of Mr Laing’s unwarrantable conclusions. King Olaf 
set about his grand scheme of conversion in the most prudent 
manner. He assembled all his relations and friends, and informed 


them privately of his determination, “ that all Norway should be 
Christian or die,” and succeeding in mens them to aid him 


in the holy work. Having thus publicly proclaimed his reso- 
lution, and being seconded by his friends, he speedily christian- 
ized all the kingdom his father had possessed, and by the banish- 
ment, mutilation, and execution of some of the most refractory, 
he gained over great part of Norway in a very short time to the 
profession of the Christian faith, A laughable story is told of 
the way in which he disarmed opposition on one occasion at a 
numerous Thing convened for the purpose. 


** King Olaf arose, and at first spoke good-humouredly to the 
people; but they observed he wanted them to accept Christianity, 
with all his fine words; and in the conclusion he let them know 
that those who should speak against him, and not submit to his pro- 
posal, must expect his displeasure and punishment, and all the ill 
that it was in his power to inflict. When he had ended his speech, 
one of the Bonders stood up, who was considered the most eloquent, 
and who had been chosen as the first who should reply to King 
Olaf: but when he would begin to speak, such a cough seized him, 
and such a difficulty of breathing, that he could not bring out a 
word, and had to sit down again. Then another Bonder stood up, 
resolved not to let an answer be wanting, although it had gone so ill 
with the former; but he became so confused that he could not find 
a word to say, and all present set up a laugh, amid which the Bonder 
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sat down again. And now the third stood up to make a speech 
against King Olaf’s; but when he began, he became so hoarse and 
husky in his throat that nobody could hear a word he said, and he 
also had to sit down. There was none of the Bonders now to speak 
against the King, and as nobody answered him, there was no oppo- 
sition; and it came to this, that all agreed to what the King had 
rarer. All the people of the Thing accordingly were baptized 
efore the Thing was dissolved.” 

At another Thing, held shortly after, he entered into a com- 
promise by making such conditions as the people required, as 
a premium to them for being baptized. Nowhere, however, is 
there any sign of it being a popular measure. Stratagem and 
force were alternately employed, and sooner or later success- 
fully. With Sigrid, Queen of Sweden, however, surnamed the 
Haughty, he did not effect his purpose. He had made her an 
offer of marriage, but on condition of her being baptized. Her 
answer was,— 

“‘T must not part from the faith which I and my forefathers have 
held before me; on the other hand, I shall make no objection to 
your believing in the god that pleases you best.” 


The over-zealous King lost his temper, and forgot his gal- 
lantry, on this reasonable reply. ‘ Why should I care to have 
thee, an old faded woman, and a heathen jade?” he exclaimed, 
and struck her in the face with his glove. When the nation 
generally was converted, the King exerted himself in destroying 
all remains of idolatrous worship, and made a decree that the 
dealers in the black art, and all sorcerers and witches, should be 
banished from the country. On one occasion, where the most 
formidable opposition was shown to him, he displayed the 

reatest courage, in spite of the numbers arrayed against him, 
in throwing down and breaking to pieces the images of their 
gods. In this manner he triumphed over all the prejudices and 
long-cherished customs of his heathen subjects. ‘The grand 
object of his ambition was to convert the Icelanders to Chris- 
tianity. For this purpose he dispatched thither a Saxon priest, 
named Thangbrand, a learned man, but one of such intemperate 
and savage disposition that he would not keep him in his house 
—a ruffian as little suited to that holy office as could well have 
been selected. He met with only partial success, as might have 
been anticipated; and the more so, as he killed with his own 
hand three persons, who had lampooned him, during his stay in 
the island. Some time after this, a number of Icelanders came 
to Drontheim, where the King was, the om part of them 
a heathens: but nearly a twelvemonth elapsed before he 
cou 


induce them to be baptized. At Michaelmas he ordered 
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high mass to be sung with great splendour, and took the Ice- 
landers to hear it. ‘The ringing of the bells and the music had 
a great effect upon them, and every one on his return to their 
vessels gave his opinion of the Christian man’s worship. One 
of their chiefs expressed great delight, though most of the others 
scoffed at it. This came to the King’s ears, and he used all his 
eloquence to persuade the waverer to be converted, which he 
promised to be if so he might obtain the King’s friendship. On 
these terms he and several of his friends were baptized, and they 
became the King’s guests, and were looked on as people of dis- 
tinction as long as they remained at Drontheim. 


“As King Olaf one day was walking in the street, some men met 
him, and he who went the foremost saluted the King. The King 
asked the man his name, and he called himself Halfred. ‘ Art thou 
a Scald?’ said the King. ‘I can compose poetry,’ replied he. 
‘Wilt thou then adopt Christianity, and come into my service ?’ 
asked the King. ‘If I am baptized,’ replies he, ‘ it must be on one 
condition—that thou thyself art my godfather, for no other will I 
have.’ The King replies, ‘That I will do.’ And Halfred was 
baptized, the King holding him during the baptism. Afterwards 
the King said, ‘ Wilt thou enter into my service?’ Halfred replied, 
‘I was formerly in Earl Hakon’s court, but now I will neither 
enter into thine, nor into any other service, unless thou promise me 
it shall never be my lot to be driven away from thee.’ ‘It has been 
reported to me,’ said the King, ‘that thou art neither so prudent 
nor so obedient as to fulfil my commands,’ ‘In that case,’ replied 
Halfred, ‘ put me to death.’ ‘Thou art a Scald who composes diffi- 
culties,’ said the King, ‘ but into my service, Halfred, thou shalt 
be received.’ Halfred says, ‘ 1f I am to be named the composer of 
difficulties, what dost thou give me, King, on my name-day ?’ The 
King gave him a sword without a scabbard and said, ‘ Now com- 
= me a song upon this sword, and let the word sword be in every 

ine of the verses.’ Halfred sung thus: 

‘This sword of swords is my reward. 
For him who knows to wield a sword, 
And with his sword to serve his lord, 
Yet wants a sword, his lot is hard. 
I would I had my good lord's leave 
For this good sword a sheath to choose: 
I’m worth three swords where men swords use, 
But for the sword-sheath now I grieve.’ 


Then the King gave him the scabbard, observing that the word 
sword was wanting in one line of his strophe. ‘ But there are three 
swords at least in two other lines,’ says Halfred. ‘So it is,’ replies 
the King. Out of Halfred’s lays we have taken the truest and most 
faithful accounts that are related of Olaf Tryggvesson. 

‘«« The same harvest Thangbrand the priest came hack from Iceland 
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to King Olaf, and told the ill-success of his journey—namely, that 
the Icelanders had made lampoons about him, and that some even 
thought to kill him, and there was little hope of that country ever 
being made Christian. King Olaf was so enraged at this, that he 
ordered all the Icelanders to be assembled by sound of horn, and 
was going to kill all who were in the town; but Kiartan, Gissur, 
and Hialte, with the other Icelanders who had become Christians, 
went to him and said, ‘ King, thou must not fall from thy word— 
that, however much any man may irritate thee, thou wilt forgive 
him if he turn from heathenism and become Christian, All the 
Icelanders here are willing to be baptized, and, through them, we 
may find means to bring Christianity into Iceland; for there are 
many amongst them, sons of considerable people in Iceland, whose 
friends can advance the cause; but the priest Thangbrand proceeded 
there, as he did in the court, with violence and manslaughter, and 
such conduct the people there would not submit to.’ ‘The King 
hearkened to these remonstrances, and all the Iceland men who 
were there were baptized.” 

One portion of these were sent back to Iceland to convert 
their countrymen, the other retained as hostages for the fulfil- 
ment of their mission. A Thing was accordingly convened 
that summer, Christianity introduced by law into Iceland, and 
all the people baptized. Greenland was also christianized the 
same year. 

We have now brought our analysis of the earlier Sagas, as far 
as the spread of Christianity is concerned, to that point when 
the profession and form of it existed throughout a great part of 
Norway, Denmark, and Iceland; and have not omitted, unless 
by oversight, one single observation which has any reference to 
the manner in which it was promoted, and the feelings of the 
people as to its reception. be every instance where it is men- 
tioned subsequently, and especially in the reign of St Olaf, 
whose life was one constant struggle against Paganism, and who 
exerted himself so energetically in impressing upon his subjects 
the spirit and essence of the precepts of the Gospel, as well as 
its profession, we find him, like his predecessors, employing force 
and punishment to effect his object—and having recourse to the 
same stratagems, with the same, if not greater, opposition on the 
part of the people to contend against. ‘Their attachment to their 
sacrifices, an dother religious practices, was still as strong as ever; 
and it required the powerful arm of authority, or the parental 
persuasion of a popular Sovereign to wean them from them. In 
every case, at least, whether severity or kindness were the en- 
gines—whether they were awed by threats, enticed by bribes, 
or, as sometimes happened, dazzled by the pageant of a ceremo- 
nial, already clogged with Popish gewzaws, and the tinsel of 
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almost Pagan superstition—the people were the unwilling reci- 
pients of the faith of Christ, oa considered themselves the vic- 
tims of innovation, and aristocratic caprice. 

What then, we ask, have become of Mr Laing’s deductions, 
which we undertook to refute? He challenged his readers to 
judge him impartially. We have endeavoured to do so, and 
cannot but regret, as we have done after the perusal of his other 
works, that so shrewd an observer, so deep a thinker, and so 
able a writer, should so frequently be led away by his own 
political and religious bias to the adoption of conclusions so 
little consonant with the premises whence they are deduced. 
Whether in *‘ Norway,’ in ‘ Sweden,’ or the ‘ Notes of a Travel- 
ler,’ there is always some one-sided view to be protested against 
—some far-fetched inference, intended to suit a purpose, or cor- 
roborate a favourite theory. 


“ Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angit.” 


If our space permitted, we should gladly have laid before our 
readers the description of King Olaf Tryggvesson’s naval arma- 
ment—the progress of the art of ship-building during his reign 
—the sea-fight in which he was for the first time defeated, and 
the mysterious manner in which he disappeared. 

One so successful, so powerful, and so superior to his fellows 
in personal strength and bravery, could not be allowed to die like 
ordinary beings. No wonder then that his fate should be in- 
volved in mystery, and many incredible reports propagated as to 
the termination of so eventful a life. We would willingly, too, 
introduce our readers to St Olaf—the fall of London bridge— 
the siege of the Tower—the storming of Southwark—the burn- 
ing of Canterbury castle—his twenty pitched battles—his dream, 
his miracles, and his canonization. Sivep churches in London 


and other parts of England, as well as at Constantinople under 
the Greek emperors, were dedicated to and still retain his name 
—and the fame of the battle of Stiklestad, in which he fell, will 
long be glorious in the annals of the North. For the cireum- 
stances of which, and the marvels which accompanied it, we must 
refer our readers to the Sagas themselves. C.C. 
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Art. IV.—I. Biblisches Realworterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
fiir Studirende, Kandidaten, Gymunasiallehrer und Prediger. 
(A Biblical Dictionary for Students and Candidates of The- 
ology, Teachers in High Schools, and Preachers.) By Dr 
George B. Winer, Professor of Theology in the University 
of Leipzig. Second Edition, carefully revised. Leipzig. 
London : Putt. 1833 and 1838. 2 vols. 8vo. 


2. Neu Testamentliches Handworterbuch zur Darstellung der 
Christlichen Glaubens-und Sittenlehre. (A Dictionary of the 
New Testament, designed to set forth the Faith and Morals 
of a Christian, for Preachers of the Evangelical Church.) By 
Dr A. L. G. Krehl, University Preacher and Professor of 
Theology at Leipzig. Leipzig. London: Nutt. 1843. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


3. Theologische Encyclopadie als System. (A Systematic De- 
velopment of Theology in its various Branches, and in its 
Historical Connexions.) By Dr A. F. L. Pelt, Professor 
of Theology in the University of Kiel. Hamburg. London: 
Nutt. 1843. 1 vol. 8vo. 


gee last of these three works may be taken to represent a 
species of German literature, which has no counterpart in 
our language. It is termed an encyclopedia—a word which may 
mislead the mere English reader, who takes his idea of a cyclo- 
pedia from the bulky and voluminous works which bear this title 
with us, and which give brief notices of all subjects embraced in 
the entire compass of human knowledge. The term, however, 
as used by German theologians, is designed to indicate a syste- 
matic treatise on theology—a work comprising, not loose and 
general notices on all the sciences, but an exact logical develop- 
ment and exhibition of theology in its rise, progress, and present 
condition, accompanied by such literary information as the sub- 
ject may require, and the occasion allow. ‘The value of such 
works, if faithfully executed, will be at once recognized. Origi- 
nating, as they ofen do, in the academical prelections of distin- 
guished professors, they afford a chart for the guidance of the 
student, enabling him to survey, under the best auspices, the 
entire area of theology, to form a just conception of the progress 
which the science has made, and to ar | with especial care any 
one particular branch. Dr Pelt’s work bears the impress of the 


school of Schleiermacher, but is executed with great care; dis- 
plays acuteness of mind, as well as profound acquaintance with 
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the numerous subjects passed in réview, and has a further ad- 
vantage, in being the most recent work of the kind, of presenting 
to the reader the science of which it treats in its most advanced 
condition. 

The ‘ Dictionary of the New Testament’ is also without any 
exact parallel in our tener, although a work calculated to be 
be highly useful; especially for such ministers as have not the 
means of collecting around dun many works on practical divinity, 
or are too busily engaged in the active duties of the pastoral care 
to have time, and energy, for making the Scriptures of the New 
Testament the object of learned inquiry and sustained attention. 
Under such heads as an alphabetical arrangement suggests, the 
several doctrines, including the articles of belief as well as the 
requirements of duty, which unite to form the Christian life, are 
developed and set forth; with those definitions, remarks, and 
scriptural proofs, which appear in each case requisite or de- 
sirable. 

Dr Winer’s ‘ Realwérterbuch,’ like the ‘ Dictionary of the 
New Testament,’ is alphabetical in its arrangement, being therein 
dissimilar to Dr Pelt’s work, but resembling that of Dr Krehl, 
which, however, is restricted to the New ‘lestament, while Wi- 
ner’s volumes embrace not only the Scriptures, but the whole 
sphere of theological information ; in regard to which it presents 
a continued series of digests, apart from that logical connexion 
and dependence of the meal portions which forms the pecu- 
liarity of the ‘ Encyclopadie. ]f we term Winer’s work a com- 
pendious theological cyclopedia, we shall probably best succeed 
in conveying to the reader a correct idea of its contents. Its 
full value, however, can be known only by constant vse. So 
complete a work we have never met with in any other branch of 
knowledge. All that has been thought, said, and ascertained on 
the multifarious subjects of biblical learning is presented in its 
crowded pages. We know not which we the more admire, the 
wonderful extent, depth, and accuracy of Winer’s learning, or 
his power of compressing his vast and varied stores into com- 
paratively narrow limits. Scarcely less surprising is the uni- 
formity of treatment which his several articles display ; every- 
thing is handled at a length conformable to its importance ; 
every part of each article is kept within its proper limits, and 
every separate article bears an exact resemblance to every other, 
per mie so far as needful, the same topics and the same 
sources of illustration. ‘The writer seems to possess learning 
equal to all demands, ready on all occasions, extending over and 
covering the wide field which he has undertaken to cultivate. 
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To a most minute and comprehensive acquaintance with both 
the canonical and apocryphal scriptures, is joined a thorough 
knowledge of every branch of study that can throw light on their 
pages,—civil history, natural history, chronology, languages, 
oriental and western; the customs and manners of the east; 
what the Rabbins have thought, said, and fabled; what Jose- 
phus has of serviceable, all that is useful in the classics, to- 
gether with a never-failing intimacy with German theology, 
from the most voluminous work down to the smallest mo- 
nograph. Such a mass of human thought and human action 
was never before compressed within so small a space. The 
author had all his materials under his hand ere he began his 
work, knew, therefore, on every occasion, where to find what he 
wanted, and has in consequence produced what we regard (in 
its kind) as a nearly perfect book. Of course, in a country like 
Germany, where mind is so active and the accumulations of 
knowledge are so great and ceaseless, Dr Winer derived great 
assistance from his predecessors ; this aid he is prompt to ac- 
knowledge; but books of reference in Germany are not made, 
as they sometimes are in England, by the plentiful use of the 
scissors; so in Dr Winer’s ‘ Realwérterbuch,’ we are made 
sensible that, how much soever the author availed himself of the 


stores accumulated by his learned predecessors, he passed every- 
thing through the alembic of his mind, and wrote de novo each 
article and each part. 

Winer takes high rank in that school of verbal and historical 


criticism to which theology owes a very large obligation. In 
regard to the controversy between rationalism and superra- 
tionalism (as supernaturalism is sometimes termed) our author 
holds a middle path, yet some acquaintance with German modes 
of thought and expression, with the progress and the actual con- 
dition of German theology, is desirable in one who would make 
a judicious and intelligent use of his work; for although the first 
German scholars are less open than most theologians to the im- 
putation of allowing their religious opinions to colour their the- 
ological and historical representations, yet even Dr Winer some- 
times adopts a tone or orzinates an impression which breathes 
the spirit of a certain school. In general, however, the work is 
as faithful and trustworthy as it is profoundly and minutely 
learned. 

Yet this book is sealed against all who are not conversant with 
the German language. For five-and-twenty years (the first 
edition appeared in 1820) has the work been before the public 
without ais translated into the English language; and that, 
too, though it contains a digest of all that has been done in Ger- 
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many on theological topics, during a period of intellectual ac- 
tivity which has no equal for importance in the history of the 
human mind. 

Nor is the ‘ Realwérterbuch’ a solitary instance of labours no 
less erudite than useful. In theology: at least, Germany has 
long been the great workshop of new ideas. ‘Theology in the 
present day has little which is at once good, true, and trust- 
worthy, except that which has received from the German mint the 
stamp of genuine. ‘The land which gave birth to Luther, and 
produced the Reformation, has of late been prolific in a progeny 
which must astound those whom it does not gratify. And so 

rofound and original are the productions with which the theo- 
fogical press of Germany has for nearly a century teemed, that 
to some extent former schools of theology have become obsolete, 
classical works have lost their value, the entire subject requires 
to be written afresh in English; and the degree in which any 
country has received the contribution of German learning, has 
become a measure, not only of the value of its theological trea- 
sures, but also of the degree of its theological life. We look in 
vain beyond the precincts of Germany for an original theologi- 
cal literature. 

Our own land certainly offers no exception. England can, 


indeed, point to ponderous volumes covered with undisturbed 
dust, the achievements of giants in the olden time. But what 
great original work has this —, produced since that of the 


*‘ learned and impartial Lardner.” Even works which deal with 
the interpretation of Scripture, though always in demand, if not 
by the public, yet by students in the ministry, have not been 
put forth having the smallest claim to originality. Bloomfield’s 
* Critical Digest,’ though so voluminous a work, is a mere com- 
pilation ; and compilation in this country means, in regard to 
theological works, little more than transcription. Let no one 
bethink him of Horne’s ‘ Introduction ’ as a vindication of either 
the originality or the worth of our theology, for its sole merit 
consists in the correctness with which it retails the writings and 
opinions of others, while in comprehensiveness it is miserably 
deficient. ‘The only works of a theological kind which we pos- 
sess approaching to the actual state of knowledge, are transla- 
tions or reprints from the German; but most of these a good 
scholar knows to be either antiquated or somewhat the worse for 
age. If an English student, having what in this country is 
considered a good library, wishes to consult a work on the Old 
Testament, what does he take from his shelves but Smith’s 
translation of Michaelis’ * Mosaisches Recht,’ originally pub- 
lished in 1770? If his wants regard the New Testament, it is to 
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his * Schleussner,’ his * Griesbach,’ his Marsh’s * Michaelis,’ or 
his ‘ Kuinoel’ that he refers. Our best theological literature 
are German books of so old a date as to have lost their authority 
in the land which gave them birth. Here and there, it is true, 
something more recent may be found—such as Hug’s ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament,’ or a reprint of an American trans- 
lation of Jahn’s ‘ Biblical Antiquities.’ We could mention other 
insulated translations, and we commend the zeal and enterprise 
of Clark of Edinburgh, who has naturalised many valuable Ger- 
man works among us—but it must be added that they are seldom 
the newest, seldom the best works on their respective subjects, 
while they represent only one particular school, and by their 
paucity, if not by their comparative inferiority, make the Eng- 
lishman who is versed in German theology think regretfully, if 
not despairingly, of the immense and invaluable treasures that 
are left untranslated and generally unknown. 

It will not for a moment be maintained by any competent 
jndge that this neglect of German theology has resulted from 
the known affluence of our own. It has already appeared that our 
chief accessible manuals are imported from Germany. What 
surprises us is, that the importation has been so sparing and 
so slow. ‘There is scarcely a department of English theology, 
even as supplemented by foreign works, but is lamentably defec- 
tive; and ene for the scanty supplies which we have had from 
abroad, our condition would have been truly disgraceful, con- 
sidering our relative position in the great European family. 

‘Take for example the subject of theological and religious his- 
tory—the record we mean of what has been thought, said, and 
done, in connexion with religion, whether in ancient or modern 
times. This is by no means the highest department of the- 
ological study. How inferior, for instance, to the labours which 
have been employed in the study of the oriental tongues, or in 
the formation of the Greek text of the New Testament. Dili- 
gence is here obviously the great requisite. Nor is there here 
much, if any, fear of exciting or alarming religious prejudice. 
The chief business is to survey with care, to digest and arrange 
with skill, and to record with faithfulness and impartiality. 

Well, then, what has been done in this department by English 
theologians? Nothing. Not one original theological dictionary 


is there to be found in our language. A successful attempt has 
been commenced to wipe away the reproach by a layman who has 
well prosecuted theological studies, but the ‘ Biblical Cyclope- 
dia,’ by Dr Kitto, learned and accurate as it is, owes its best 
materials to Germany, and not a few of its most valuable articles 
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to the pens of German divines. We are also gratified to see 
that an attempt is now being made to excite in the mind of the 
public at large an interest in these studies, by the publication 
of a work denominated the ‘ People’s Dictionary of the Bible’ 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London), in which the Holy Scrip- 
tures, historically expounded, are recognised as the only source 
of Christian truth; comprising, apart from the mere forms of 
scholarship, a popular but sound exposition of the —_ bio- 
graphy, antiquities, disclosures, teachings, opinions, difficult 
words and passages, rites, customs, and religious observances ; 
together with an account of the origin and contents of the books 
collected in the Bible, and generally of the Mosaic and the 
Christian Revelation, with remarks confirmatory of their divine 
origin, and illustrative of the truth, value, and perpetual obliga- 
tion of the Gospel. This work, if accomplished in agreement 
with its proposed aims, will do something for the advancement 
of biblical knowledge—and for bringing about a more diligent 
cultivation of it on the part of our clergy; for if once the people 
get well informed on this subject, their teachers will not be 
idle; nor will the bigoted be able to succeed in inflaming the 
popular mind by setting church creeds in array against the 
Christian spirit. 

These works, however, will supply only one want in the wide 
field of theological history. We shall still have to ask, where 
is our ecclesiastical dictionary? our dictionary of Christian bi- 
ography? our history of opinions? our dictionary of all reli- 
gions, their origin, mutual influence, spread, decline, together 
with the rites, customs, and observances to which they have given 
rise ? 

The poverty of our theological literature is the more re- 
markable, because very much of the material which the Ger- 
mans have so laudably worked up into most useful and in- 
structive manuals, has originated in the enterprise, self-denial, 
and ability of English laymen. Who but Englishmen have 
laid open the closed treasures of the farther East to the 
scrutinizing eye and the philosophizing mind of Germany ? 
To what country have belonged the long, broad train of 
travellers who have made Palestine and Egypt, Greece, 
Italy—generally Africa and Asia—those. lands which to the 
biblical student are all classic—almost as familiar to the stu- 
dent as the rich plains and green uplands of “ Old England” 
itself? There is no dearth of resources in our mother-tongue 
for producing works connected with the Bible, picturesque as 
Wordsworth’s ‘Greece,’ and learned as Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 
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Fall.’ Yet what does our literature possess? With the ex- 
ception of the already mentioned Dictionary by Kitto, and a 
Natural History of Palestine by the same writer, we have 
nothing that is at once accessible and good. 

The only work of the kind having any pretensions to originality 
is the ‘ Bibliotheca-Historica-Sacra,’ by Thomas Broughton, 
which is now above a century old, and which, though in two 
large folio volumes, more frequently disappoints than rewards 
the student. What little we have hitherto had of value in 
this department has been borrowed from the French. The 
‘ Dictionnaire Hist. et Crit. de la Bible’ (Paris, 1722—28), by 
Calmet, was translated into English in 1732, and has frequently 
been since reproduced, with such curtailments or additions as 
considerations of trade or sectarian interests seemed to suggest. 
From the labours of this French monk have been derived all the 
other dictionaries which the different religious parties in this 
pre-eminently Protestant land have put forth. 

During the same period of a century—a period full in this 
country of mental activity and of the fruits of mental labour in 
other than theological studies—what was doing in Germany ? 
It would occupy nearly all our space merely to give the literature 
connected with this one branch of German theology. Calmet, 
it is true, gave the impulse to German theologians; but instead 
of contenting themselves with reproducing his work, they put 
forth a series of writings on minute points, in separate depart- 
ments, on the whole subject of religious history, which leave 
nothing unexplored and scarcely anything to be desired. 

In the case of a nation so opulent and so given to inquiry as 
the English, the theological poverty of which we have speken 
must have had for its cause some very powerful influence. If 
our divines were unable or unwilling to enrich our language 
with works keeping pace with general knowledge, they had only 
to send to a neighbouring land, and they might have had their 
barks back loaded with the most precious freights. Why did 
they not do so? Why has the English mind theologically stood 
still for the last century, and that in the presence of a sister- 
country and a ieedend, which has made the most rapid 


strides and accomplished the most happy achievements? ‘The 
answer is, from a vague but intense, an indiscriminating but most 
powerful, fear. ‘The very phrase, “German theology,” has been, 
and with most still is, a bugbear. All its merchandise has been 
contraband. ‘The, religious world” has been taught to look 
upon the productions of German theologians as virulent poison. 
Little indeed has been written on the subject, and less perhaps 
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than that little has been known by those who undertook to form 
and guide public opinion. But what the press left undone the 
tongue oad the pulpit have fully wrought, so that the few who 
have privately cultivated German theology have been regarded 
as students of some black art. 

The Rev. Hugh James Kose undertook, in the year 1825, in 
a series of discourses preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, and dedicated to the then Bishop of Chester, to instruct 
the English public upon “ the state of the Protestant religion in 
Germany :” and what is the report which the learned writer 
makes? One containing a ceaseless implication that German 
theological writers have some bad purpose in view—indeed the 
worst purpose which such persons could entertain, namely, the 
mutilation and destruction of the very religion of which the 
are professed and avowed conservators. But the terms which 
he allows himself occasionally to employ when speaking on par- 
ticular points, have probably done more even than this general 
implication to alarm the timid and alienate even the bold. 
What is the epithet which he thinks not unsuitable to be applied 
to one of the most profoundly learned men in Europe, Dr H. E. G. 
Paulus? It is no other than “atrocious.” ‘ Paulus (not, as 
Mr Rose writes, Paullus), one of the most atrocious of the party ” 
(p. 113). A sentiment of the very learned and highly valued 
ecclesiastical historian, Schrockh, in favour of “correcting and 
ameliorating belief,” is described as “deserving contempt or 
inspiring horror and disgust” (p. 20). The following we tran- 
scribe literally :— 

“ Even in these days, when the novelty of any opinion scems too 
often to atone for its infamy; and he is most admired and most 
applauded who casts farthest from him what the wise of former days 
venerated and loved—there are things to be found in the works of 
Semler’s followers which would not be heard without loathing and 
disgust. There is a daringness of disbelief, a wantonness of blas- 
phemy to be found in them which, in a professional unbcliever, we 
should expect and understand ; but when we turn to the page which 
records the name and situation of the writers, there would be no 
consolation for the Christian heart were it not persuaded that God 
has some great lesson to teach in allowing so dreadful a pest to infest 
this portion of his vineyard, and threaten the destruction of all that 
is dear, sacred, and holy.” —P. 58. 

At page 79 the reverend judge thus gives his verdict :— 

** No language can describe the disgust with which page after 
page of the commentaries on scripture supplies fresh instances of the 
defiance of every law of thought, of sense, of language, and of truth. 
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I dare not justify my accusation by the adduction of instances, for 
the very detail of their ludicrous. absurdity would be a violation of 
the respect due to the place where I stand.” ; 


Other flowers of rhetoric employed, are “a virulence truly 
infamous” (p. 85); ‘ this wretched mass of abomination ” (p. 84); 
‘* we reject every principle which they involve with disgust and 
detestation ” (p. 101). 

Now that, in so vast a sea of literature as the theology of Ger- 
many presents, many wrong and foolish things may be found, 
we are ready to admit; but we deprecate the use of terms which 
cannot confute a doctrine, however efficacious they may be in 
sullying if not destroying a character. We are not of those who 
think that in theological warfare everything, however extreme 
and offensive, is permitted; nor that the most distinguished 
names should be selected for lavished abuse. It is now as 
in the days of Demosthenes, with all who venture to break out 
of the beaten track :— 


“ Orav péyiora karopSwowal, rére udAiora oxopakiZovra Kal 
ont _ <a 
7 ~ 
moomnAakiZovrat Tapa To TpOCHKOY. 


The example (to borrow the allusion of Demosthenes) of 
throwing mud at the Germans being thus set by an ecclesiastical 
dignitary, the small people who keep up the echo of injurious 
imputations have, according to their nature and their office, been 
duly busy. Thus, a few months since, an oracle in the ‘ Athe- 
neum’ informs the British public, with no small pretension to 
superior knowledge, that— 


“Peter von Bohlen evinces such bold disregard to facts, and 
such palpable want of either research or honesty, that the neologists 
themselves, though not very particular respecting the quality of the 
evidence by which they support their favourite theories, dou back,” 
&e. 


This is the report made by men who have gone as spies into 
the land ; they say, in effect, “The land is a land that eateth up 
the inhabitants ; and there we saw the giants, the sons of Anak” 
(Num. xiii, 32). Well may our countrymen have been alarmed. 
Well may they sedulously bee aloof from these grim destroyers 
of men. A preventive service, bristling with bayonets, and 
stationed at every port, would not have been so effectual in 
keeping out of this country the poison which is found in 
— so great on the shores of the Baltic and along the 

ine. 

Mr Rose’s indiscriminate attack on German theology was 
mildly but effectually answered by one of the most learned and 
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accomplished divines of Germany—we mean Dr Bretschneider 

‘Apologie der neuern Theologie des Evang. Deutschlands. 
Halle, 1826). A more complete exposure of an alarmist was, 
perhaps, never made. The poor’ Englishman is _piteously 
crushed in the hand of this gaunt German Polyphemus. ‘The 
want of knowledge, of impartiality, of judgment, of prudence, of 
good taste and good feeling, which is so pn stl 0 exhibited 
on the part of Mr Rose, stand in broad contrast with the mild 
and scholar-like spirit, the thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
ject in all its branches, and the consequent case of bearing, and 
manly, ingenuous tone that appear in bold relief on the other: 
so that a man of candour and learning is tempted to prefer error 
with Bretschneider to truth with Rose. In the concluding sen- 
tences of his Apology, Bretschneider thus good-humouredly takes 
leave of his assailant, in terms which will find a response in the 
minds of those who hold religion to be something higher and 
better than the disputed points of ecclesiastical theology. 

“We, however, pardon Mr Rose for his calumnies against so 
many estimable men, men of a truly respectable position. Like a 
genuine Englishman, Mr Rose holds the form for the substance, and 
fancies the latter must perish if the former is changed. A true 
Englishman would-think that justice would fall to the ground if the 
judge and counsel were to Jay aside their gowns and wigs; he would 
be sure that the constitution of his country would go to ruin, if the 
Lord Chancellor ceased to sit in Parliament on a wool-sack. So 
Mr Rose is quite sure that religion will come to nothing if theology 
lays aside the stiff vestments of the formularies of faith, or the 
Liturgy should no longer be said in the dialect of the sixtcenth cen- 
tury. In the same way he prophesies the overthrow of the church, 
if its teachers prefer sitting at the feet of the apostles, rather than 
in the theological chairs of the same sixteenth century. Human 
weakness has always confounded its representations of religion with 
religion itself, and predicted the fall of religion if their own peculiar 
views were subjected to alteration. ‘ Christianity is in danger!’ 
they cried, at the time of the Waldenses, the Hussites, of Wickliffe, 
of Luther; but it was only that form of religion that bore the name 
of Catholic that was really in danger, not religion itself, which thus 
only gained a new form beneficial to itself and to its influence, and 
bloomed forth in a new dress suitable to the times. Divine religion 
would indeed be a poor, paltry thing if it depended for its existence 
on any form of human representation, which must always change as 
time changes. Then long since would it have perished. But it is 
not given to man to bind the Spirit of God in the letters of a Liturgy 
or the words of a Confession ; it is manacled neither by councils and 
masses, nor by the Thirty-nine Articles and the Prayer-book of the 
Episcopalians ; but it works where it will, in and through all forms, 
to sanctify the heart, When, then, we see, even in those who depart 
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from the faith of the great Christian communions, an carnest and 
holy spirit and a Christian life, we are free from concern and know 
no reason for alarm. The Spirit of God will carry forward the work 
of enlightenment and sanctification, and bring back the human mind, 
when it errs, to the right path. May those find peace in this con- 
viction, who have been disturbed by Mr Rose and other prophets of 
ill tidings.” 


A more recent reporter touching German theology is the 
Rev. E. H. Dewar (‘German Protestantism, and the Right 
of Private Judgment with Interpretation of Scripture, a brief 
History of German Theology,’ Rivington, London, 1844), who 
seems to have been Jargely indebted for his materials to Amand 
Saintes (‘ L’Histoire du Rationalisme,’ 2nd edit. 1844), and has 
certainly taken the colouring which he has thrown over these 
facts from his very decided Puseyite feelings. ‘The great aim 
and purpose of the writer being to show forth the evils to which, 
according to his opinion, “the right of private judgment” has 
led, as exemplified in the German Protestant Church. The 
book is not likely to present a_candid and impartial history 
of the great intellectual and spiritual movement which has 
been going forward during the last hundred years, within its 
boundaries. That it fails in what it attempts has been shown by no 
less an authority than the celebrated Neander, who made the 
volume the subject of a review, published in the ‘ Jahrbiicher 
fiir Wissenschaftliche Kritik,’ October, 1844. To this criticism 
Dewar ventured a reply, which was answered by Neander, in his 
‘ Anwortschreiben,’ Berlin, 1845; a mild but very effectual 
exposure of Dewar’s unfitness for pronouncing judgment on a 
matter of which, as Neander shows, he had, and could have, but 
a very imperfect conception. In opposition to the littleness of 
Dewar, who makes his own Establishment the measure and test 
of every other Christian Communion, Neander declares, “ I con- 
fess that I can nowhere find an absolute form of the Church” 
(p. 6), and maintains that the true Church of Christ is confined 
by no territorial or dogmatical limits, but is found wherever the 
Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ exists and flourishes. In this 
brief but excellent essay, Neander avows that his position is 
with those who, adhering to an historical Christianity, expect the 
old to be not so much purified or restored as new created. He 
has a desire for, and a presage of, a better future, or new creative 
Christian epoch, to be brought about by the harmonious oper- 
ation and jo nt influence of reason and religion, modern culture, 
and ancient Christianity. 

It is, however, something of more potency than any mere 
Vor. XLIV. No. Il. Dp 
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outward influence that has hitherto prevented the cultivation in 
England of German theology. 

A certain assemblage of ideas, stereotyped into the hardest 
and most unyielding mould, is the real cause of the exclusion 
from this country of the new learning of the continent; but 
we mark this only as a fact; we do not discuss the propriety 
of such a standard. With points of doctrine we have nothing 
to do in these pages. 

That this cause of exclusion, however, has not been powerless, 
is seen in the circumstance that the few books that have been 
admitted here have all worn nearly the same livery ; and it is still 
more strikingly illustrated in the intellectual hue of those which 
have been forbidden an entrance. For instance, the ‘ Leben 
Jesu’ of Dr Strauss found several translators indeed, but not 
one publisher in this country. ‘The trade,’ who pretty well 
understand what kind of books the public will patronize, refused 
to assume the pecuniary responsibility which the publication of 
that work felled. In I'rance, however, the work has reached 
a second edition. 

What is the necessary effect of such rigid exclusion? Here 
is a work which is acknowledged on all sides to be a masterpiece 
of its kind, and an impression prevails that it has dealt a deadly 
blow to the Christian religion. A work, too, which does not owe 
its alleged efficiency to vulgar ignorance or bitter scoffing. It is 
acknowledged to evince signs of profound and varied learning, 
and to be written in a spirit of serious earnestness. ‘The putting 
of such a work into the index of prohibited books, looks like a 
proceeding worthy rather of Rome than England, and wears the 
appearance of a confession of conscious weakness. It is reasoned 
that men do not ban what they can answer, and thus Strauss is 
accounted unanswerable. You cannot conceal from men’s minds 
the fact that such a work exists; you do your utmost to keep it 
out of their hands; you take no steps to counteract its influence : 
—what wonder if the inference in the popular mind is unfavour- 
able alike to the Christian religion and to its ministers? Nay, 
more—a factitious importance is given to the work. It assumes 
all the attractiveness of forbidden fruit. 

But in this, as in most cases, the prohibition of a remarkable 
production of the human mind is ineffectual. Strauss, notwith- 
standing the ban under which he lies, has appeared among us. 
But in what dress? His ‘Leben Jesu’ has been done into 
English by some ignorant creature, who, making use of the 
French translation of the work, could not give the appropriate 
English representation for even the proper names; and in this 
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travesty everything bad being made worse, and what the book 
has of good being concealed, clouded, or perverted; it has been 
supplied in penny numbers, as food to the low craving for 
infidel publications which prevails among some portions of our 
manufacturing population. There, where alone the work can 
do any permanent harm, does it circulate and is it read, with all 
the recommendations which it derives from being a sort of 
smuggled article, of which the ministers of religion and the 
conservators of the actual condition of society are hugely afraid. 

Had public opinion allowed the work to appear among us in 
the regular way of trade, every adventitious influence which now 
works in its favour, every suspicion or conviction of its logical 
destructiveness, would either not have existed or by this time 
have come to an end; answers would have been forthcoming ; 
some of the multifarious literature, which its appearance on the 
continent called into existence, would have been naturalized 
here, and the position of the clergy, as apparently forbidding the 
book, would not have been compromised. 

We may note also, that had the book issued from the English 
press, it would have been found to contain a resistless and final 
answer to one phasis of the much dreaded rationalism. The 
general idea of the nature of the work which Englishmen en- 
tertain is, that it is a sort of bible of rationalism—a quiver full 
of its most deadly arrows. The truth is, it assails, and success- 
fully, one at least of those modes of scriptural interpretation 
termed rationalism, which, by attempting to explain the facts 
of the gospels on natural causes exclusively, aims to strip the 
New Testament of all that is supernatural. This is a result for 
which we feel grateful to Strauss. He has thus narrowed the 
question at issue; he has simplified the problem; while the 
theory which he has himself substituted is, in our opinion, 
equally untenable, and will ere very long vanish into the 
thin air out of which it is somewhat ingeniously constructed. 

An attempt, however, has been made to bring the questions 
put in issue by Strauss before the cultivated portion of the 
English public—in a work entitled ‘ Voices of the Church in its 
own Defence,’ by Dr Beard, of Manchester (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., 1845), consisting of essays original and translated, 
treating on the chief topics, and affording the English reader the 
necessary information. Yet there is an awkwardness, not to say 
an impropriety, in thus putting forth in this country an answer 
to a book which lies under the ban of ordinary readers, an awk- 
wardness which has hardly been met by the care which Dr 
Beard has taken to state Strauss’s views in his own terms, before 
the reply is in each case given. 
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Unworthy, however, indeed does the fear appear to us which 
limits “ free inquiry” by certain narrow demarcations ; and weak 
and sickly is that faith which never feels itself safe unless when 
the rough breezes of a new, active, vigorous thought are carefully 
shut out. How much more creditable, how much more worthy 
of a system which is “founded on argument,” are the following 
observations of Milman—‘ History of Christianity’ (preface, viii). 

“Tn these animadversions [on Strauss], and in some scattered ob- 
servations which I have here and there ventured to make in my 
notes on foreign, chiefly German, writers, I shall not be accused 
of that narrow jealousy, and in my opinion, unworthy and timid 
suspicion, with which the writers of that country are proscribed by 
many. Iam under too much obligation to their profound researc 
and philosophical tone of thought, not openly to express my grati- 
tude to such works of German writers as I have been able to obtain. 
I could wish most unfeignedly that our modern literature were so 
rich in writings displaying the same unwearied industry, the same 
universal command of the literature of all ages and al] countries, the 
same boldness, sagacity, and impartiality in historical criticism, as to 
enable us to dispense with such assistance.” 


We have alluded to the replies which Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu’ 
called forth on the German soil. Among these are Neander’s 
‘Leben Jesu,’ and De Wette’s ‘Commentary on John’s Gos- 
eed Now let the reader weigh the following facts. The 

russian government had it in contemplation to utter its ban 
against Strauss soon after his ‘ Leben Jesu’ made its appear- 
ance. The learning of Germany interposed, and deprecated 
the blow. “ Leave us,” said the theologians, in effect, “to fight 
our own battle.” Neander was not the least prompt in taking 
this, the right position. ‘The request was conceded. The 
attack which Strauss made on the history of Christ was met 
and parried, blows were given in return ; the fight waxed warm ; 
at length Strauss received a wound, and acknowledged that his 
right arm was shattered. In plain terms, Neander and De 
Wette drove him from a position, without which he could not long 
retain his arms. In the preface to the third edition of his 
‘Leben Jesu,’ after acknowledging the resolution of doubts 
which had ensued from the answer of Kern, Tholuck, and 
Theile, Strauss says— 


“‘ With the ‘Commentary of De Wette,’ and the ‘ Life of Jesus 
Christ,’ by Neander, in my hands, I have resumed the examination 
of the fourth evangelist (John); and this renewed study has de- 
stroyed, in my mind, the value of the doubts which I had formed 


against the authenticity of that gospel, and the belief which it 
deserves.” 
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The argument in favour of leaving theological questions to the 
sole arbitration of intellect and learning is strengthened by the 
fact that in the fourth edition of his ‘ Leben Jesu’ (1840), Strauss 
revoked the concessions which he had made in his third edition ; 
for these vacillations show how insecure he feels his own foun- 
dation to be, and how infirm is his foothold; while the unpre- 
judiced student of his writings is thus made more sensible of 
the extent to which the writer is under the influence of mere 
system. 

Milman, in the work already referred to, (‘ History of Chris- 
tianity,’) has borne in mind the objections of Strauss while 
weaving the web of his narrative of the life of Christ; and by 
quietly presenting to the reader a consecutive and congruous 
narrative, drawn from the materials furnished by the Evange- 
lists, has established the historic reality of many of the alleged 
events, and gone far to explode the hypothesis of Strauss. 
This, however, is known but to a few, while the non-existence 
among us of Strauss’s work is a notorious fact patent to all; 
and even the value of Milman’s indirect confutation is abated 
by the prohibition of the work, since his effort wears the ap- 
pearance of arraigning and convicting an accused party in his 
absence. ‘This, however, was of course unintentional on the 
part of that learned and liberal divine, and we cannot but think 
that the course he has pursued is far more worthy of his posi- 
tion as a Christian and a clergyman, than is the general dispo- 
sition which prevails to stop the ears of Englishmen to the 
appeal of the learned German, by filling them with loud cla- 
mours, in which much of what is true is miscoloured, and most 
of what is false is exaggerated. 

No good cause can be thus advanced. The greatest disservice 
we can do to truth itself is to take it from the open air of heaven 
and the free collisions of human thought, and shut it up within 
the conservatory of our own timid affections. All the plants 
which God's right hand has planted, grow and flourish best in 
the breezes, the sunshine, and the storms which he himself sends 
for his own wise and gracious purposes. 

The different sit of the European family are now linked 
too closely together for it to be possible, if it were desirable, to 
keep from one either the error or the truth which may be in 
possession of another; and anything like misrepresentation will 
eventually injure those most with whom it is known to originate. 

It is sufficient to create in the mind of the reflecting a suspi- 
cion that the harsh judgments which we have reported may take 
much of their dark colourings from prejudice, to advert to what 
has been done by German scholars on behalf of historical and 
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classical literature. Happily no detail is here necessary, in 
order to exhibit their merits or vindicate their claims. Con- 
fessedly the Germans, in these departments of knowledge, take 
the lead of European civilization, and have become the in- 
structors of the world. In regard to the classics, indeed, the 
results of their labours have received no very ardent welcome in 
this country, and are only now making their appearance among 
us by slow degrees. Yet enough has come, and has been re- 
ceived in such quarters, to announce the approach of a great 
change, if not a revolution, in our classical studies. ‘The con- 
tributions, however, of our continental brothers to the highly 
important sphere of history, have been frankly accepted, and 
faithfully employed by the highest authorities in our land, if 
there has not been a promptitude and implicitness of belief, some 
consequences ‘of which may have to be corrected. Be this as it 
may, Niebuhr, who has upturned the very foundations of our 
hitherto recognised Roman history, has not only been translated, 
but re-written. He has subverted established ideas; he has set 
at naught the highest authorities, both ancient and modern; he 
has caused the old Roman story to pass through the burning 
crucible of his anti-supernatural criticism, yet has an eminent 
divine, Dr Arnold, undertaken to clothe his views in a popular 
and elegant form, and one of our finest scholars, Seeman, has 
not hesitated to show how much Niebuhr rejects, by working up 
into poetry the fine antique ballads which the German refuses, 
and which his English imitator finds it impossible to incorporate 
in his narrative. 

Notwithstanding the fiery trial through which Roman history 
has thus been made to pass, has it perished? Has it lost any of 
its intrinsic value? Some of its mere picturesque interest it 
may have parted with; but if on that account it is less fit for the 
nursery, how much more solid a nutriment is it for men, for the 
university class-room, for the study, for the council-board. Man 
never loses, but gains, by the evolution of truth. 

It is so even in poetry—that child of fiction, that region of 
the fancy. ‘The old Meonian Bard has been roughly handled 
by the pitiless criticism of the Germans. What is he the worse 
for the severity? If he has lost a little of the mere rust, the 
rubigo, of a dim, hazy antiquity, he has been more than com- 
pensated by gaining a larger audience, and a more just and 
intelligent appreciation of his worth. It is surely something 
to find that a friend can endure even a harsh trial. Worth is 
never really known till it has been put to unsparing tests. 
Notwithstanding the (if you will) unfriendly labours of Wolf 
and Heyne, Homer is Homer still, only much better known, 
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much more fully understood, much more highly estimated, than 
before these ruthless critics addressed themselves to their task. 
Even the mere fact of the personal existence of such an one as 
Homer rests on more solid foundations than of yore, and the 
question of the unity of the authorship of the ‘Iliad,’ if not 
the ‘ Odyssey’ too, has, in our opinion, been definitely settled. 

There is, however, we must confess, something very little 
and unworthy in the demand which we have thus been en- 
deavouring to meet, of some definite and positive good, ere a 
question of historical criticism can be allowed quietly to proceed. 
It is the love of truth for itself that it becomes man to cultivate. 
A bold as well as a reverent spirit should preside over our in- 
quiries—the constant obtrusion of the cui bono ? is as obstructive 
of human progress as it is distrustful of Divine Providence. 
Where would geology have been had its original cultivators been 
literally compelled to sit down and count the cost to current 
falsities before they were permitted to begin those researches 
which have developed so much light and effected so much good 
for religion as well as for science ? - For ourselves, we are firmly 
convinced that God, Christianity, History, and Nature, are all in 
a divine harmony for the instruction and education of the mind 
of man, and we oem therefore, the most pleasing, nay, a sacred 
confidence that the more we learn of the one, the more shall we 
know of the rest, and the more profoundly shall we reverence 
all. Error and vice are the sole enemies of man. 

But arguing the question on the lower platform of immediate 
and obvious good, we maintain that the unwearying industry, 
the quenchless love of truth, the ample and multifarious scholar- 
ship which have produced so desirable a revolution in historical 
and classical literature within the last century, may be justi- 
fiably presumed to afford or to promise high and lasting services 
in their application to the sacred interests of religious truth. 
The denial of this presumption implies either a weak, a doubting, 
or an unbelieving mind. The man who feels the strength of 
the foundation on which he stands, in his religious convictions, 
neither shuns nor deprecates inquiry, much less does he load with 
opprobrium those who know more or think less restrictedly than 
himself; on the contrary, the brighter the day, the fuller the light 
in which his faith is contemplated, the surer is his conviction 
that it will appear glorious in the eyes of men. Christianity has 
hitherto gained by even the rudest assaults that have been 
made upon it; and surely it is not destined to find its grave in 
the German universities, nor to receive its death-blow at the 
hands of avowed friends. 

No small portion of the strong dislike which prevails so gene- 
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rally against German theology, arises from the difficulty under 
which many persons labour of finding or admitting any worth in 
communions in which the form and the phraseology assumed by 
religious convictions, vary materially from their own. Yet this 
variety seems unavoidable; the peculiarities of constitution, 
clime, temperament, national institutions, and usages, all concur 
at creating diversities in the external forms of religion. Even 
in our own country how numerous are these diversities. No 
one communion of the Christian Church is free from such 
diversities. It may be doubted, if in all, even essential par- 
ticulars, the religion of any two thinking persons is precisely 
the same. Certainly in the outward forms of their religion 
men differ as much as in the variations of their speech. But 
there is only one human heart. ‘The intellect of all is substan- 
tially the same. Vary as do the accents of the tongue, we have 
all like emotions and not dissimilar convictions. 

In Germany religion has, we allow, undergone within the last 
century great changes. Much of what was once held sacred has 
been discarded. Much of what is still revered in this country 
has been expressly disowned. But has the gospel been trodden 
under foot ? If a German divine might be allowed to give the reply 
—he would answer in the negative. On the contrary, his position 
is, that the gospel has been effectually served. To purify and so 
to promote the Christian religion; to divest it of old perishing 
ferms, and so to bring forth its own internal worth; to translate 
it into language, and clothe it in a dress which may make it wel- 
come to tlie intelligence of the present day ;—in a word, to enable 
the outward form of the gospel to keep pace with a rapidly 
advancing civilization—these, he will affirm, are the great aims 
which he has pursued, and by reference to which he wishes his 
labours to be judged. The gospel itself he professes to hold in 
the highest reverence, and to build on it his dearest hopes. Nay, 
one cause—a chief cause of the mistakes he has made, is to be 
found in his endeavours to present Christian truth in such a 
shape and accompanied by such evidence as may take it out of 
the sphere of probability, and raise it to the height of absolute 
certainty. Not content with an appeal to the me oe but fallible 
dictates of common sense and sound feeling, he has called philo- 
sophy to his aid, and striven to clothe religious truth in a truly 
systematic and purely logical form—proceeding from one or 
two admitted first principles by easy steps and unquestionable 
deductions to the most remote and the loftiest conclusions, in a 
manner so unfailing as to issue in something very like even 
mathematical certainty. 


The propriety of this course we are far from maintaining, 
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but we do say the German theologian has a claim to have his 
labours considered from his own point of view; and he may 
reasonably feel aggrieved if, because his theological calculus is 
different from ours, and its formule expressed in dissimilar 
terms, however equal the quantities and the powers may be 
which they represent, he is on that account to be harshly con- 
demned as an unbeliever, and rudely denounced as antichrist. 
The man who makes identity with himself the test of religious 
acceptableness should have both an earth and a heaven of his 
own. And such an one may well rest satisfied with the scanty 
treasures of his own theological library. Tor so narrow a mind 
even one book is perhaps more than enough. 

Our countrymen, however, in general are, we believe, far 
larger in their hearts, and far more comprehensive in their 
minds. ‘They have no desire to compress every intellect into 
the mould which their own thoughts have taken; and they will 
hesitate, we trust, to admit the conviction that a very nume- 
rous and confessedly a very learned and a virtuous body of 
professed students and active expounders of Christian truth, are 
busily engaged in an open conspiracy to explode and destroy the 
very gospel that they are bound by every consideration to 
venerate and promote. ‘They will inquire at least into the 
views which our German brethren offer to lay before us; views 
which, if on trial we cannot adopt, we are at full liberty either to 
refuse or confute. 

We have already intimated that the condemnation which has 
been pronounced on German theology, is vague and indiscrimi- 
nating; it is consequently unjust. No small portion of German 
theologians hold orthodox opinions in the ordinary sense of the 
term. Others have deviated more or less from the common 
standard, but scarcely any are there but profess an attachment 
to Christianity ; though, if measured by the creeds which come 
into existence as one immediate result of the Reformation, they 
will be found to have drifted far from the old moorings of reli- 
gious opinion. Ona point of this nature it may be well to be 
somewhat particular in our statements. 

Rationalism must be distinguished from another religious 
system with which it is often confounded—namely, Naturalism, 
which professes to recognize no other causes as operating on the 
theatre of the world, than those which Nature supplies, and is, in 
consequence, committed to the task of removing from the Bible, 
by some instrumentality or another, everything which wears the 
aspect of supernatural. Its religion is without miracle, a pure 
natural result of earthly and human influences, having in no 
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other way a divine sanction than such as may be —— to 
result from the ordinary operations of Providence. In the 
¢Commentar’ of Paulus, and in the ‘ Briefen iber Rationalismus’ 
of Rohr, may be found guide-books and standards of this system. 

The opposite system is that of Supernaturalism, understood 
as embracing an avowal of old opinions, in at least somewhat of 
their ancient forms. At the heal of this party stand Hengsten- 
berg, Tholuck, and Hiivernick, &c., having for their organ the 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. 

To these approach the Supernatural-Rationalists, who, while 
they make reason the judge of religious truth, acknowledge a 
supernatural revelation as its source: such as Bretschneider, Von 
Ammon, Bohme, Hase, and others. 

Another class is that of the Rational-Supernaturalists, who, 
while they make reason the judge of religious truth, acknow- 
ledge a supernatural revelation from considerations drawn net 
from reason, but from history, acknowledging miracles as its 
evidence and sanction; Steudel, Schwarz, and Zollich, may be 
mentioned as authorities. 

There is also a large body of philosophising theologians who 
do not undertake to decide between naturalists and supernatu- 
ralists, since they do not see any incompatibility between reason 
and revelation, but, from what they consider a higher position, 
strive to bring the two into harmony, and to give to the formu- 
laries of orthodoxy a philosophical evidence and expression. 
One class of these, recognizing a positive religion as a fact, and 
taking the church as its expounder, endeavour to set forth its 
dogmas in agreement with the philosophy of reason. Schlei- 
ermacher is here the master, who is followed by Twesten, 
Nitzch, and Liicke. Another class begin with speculation, and 
seek to construct their religion by “ the high a@ priori road,” pro- 
fessing, at the same time, that the religion to which they are 
thus brought is Christianity. To these belong all those who 
apply the philosophy of Schelling and Hegel to the subject of 
theology, such as Marheineke, Daub, Rosenkranz. 

In a country where the intellect is so active as in Germany, 
where theology has been and is so widely cultivated, and where 
so large a share of practical liberty prevails, individual pecu- 
liarities and shades of opinion will abound, which it is not pos- 
sible to reduce with any tolerable accuracy into general classes. 
Of these some come near to one, others to another party ; but 
we are inclined to believe that a very large portion of the 
divines and pastors of the German Church are as men of no par- 
ticular note, so of no human school, but are satisfied to be 
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learners of Christ, and to dispense to the flocks committed to 
their charge the bread of life as they find it presented in the 
New Testament. The great tendency indeed, which, by one 
who looks a little below the surface, may be observed as a result 
of the time spent in this strife between Rationalism and Su- 
pernaturalism, is towards an ideal perfection of the Christian 
religion, to be sought and realized by casting away whatever 
extraneous matter may have coalesced with it, in its progress 
over heathen and half-civilized times; and by evolving con- 
tinually more and more of the spirit of Christ himself, and 
applying the truth and power hence gained to the great wants 
and capabilities of individual and social life under the actual 
circumstances of society. 

If we may take as our authority the report of the Germans 
themselves, religion, so far from being dead among them, has 
sprung of late into new and vigorous life, which manifests its 
influence, not only in exercises of piety, but in the ordinary 
every-day concerns of domestic and social existence. The 
claims of benevolence receive attention, the poor are duly suc- 
coured, manners are refined; while, at the present hour, a 
general movement may be noticed in favour of making public 
worship more fully conducive to the ends for which it is in- 
tended, if not to some extent in behalf of the more ancient forms 
of theological opinions. 

For now a considerable period the German press has given 
tokens of a renewed attention to positive forms of belief 
in the numerous works which it has put forth connected 
with the creeds and confessions of past ages; and in the 
still more numerous manuals of piety and other religious dis- 
ciplinary works which it has issued, has proved beyond a 
question that practical religion has received a new impulse, 
and is an object of earnest and wide-spread regard. In 
this comparative revival of religion, we believe that English 
zeal and English gold have not been without effect ; but the Ger- 
mans are not a nation to receive deep impressions from foreign 
sources ; and we ascribe a far larger share of this awakening power 
to the spontaneous action of their own minds. Theological 
extravagances, like extravagances of every other kind, have 
their extreme limits. These, if not reached by Strauss, have 
unquestionably been reached 4 Feuerbach and Bruno Bauer. 
Having gone as far as they could go in the way of demolition, 


they could only stand still or begin to reconstruct. In truth, 
the extravagances of the persons just named seem to have 
opened men’s eyes to the true tendencies of the course pursued 
by the idolatry of the intellect. ‘They were thus led to see that 
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a great gulf lay open before their advancing feet. They were 
checked—they paused—and began to retrace their steps. De 
Wette, no incompetent judge, has lately said (Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, May, 1844) :— 

“The controversy between Supernaturalism and Rationalism 
moves us no longer. With the exception of a few obstinate advo- 
cates of the latter system, all, if they are not Supernaturalists after 
the manner of Reinhard, yet have, though in different degrees and 
shades, adopted a positive faith, and recognized revelation more or 
less fully. We haveall become more practical, stand ona firmer his- 
torical ground, possess new religious life ; we have given up empty 
abstractions, and made our knowledge serve the ee agg of reality. 
The unquestionable evidence for this change in favour of a positive 
faith is to be found in the mode of teaching which now prevails in 
our pulpits, as made known by published collections of sermons.” 

But admitting, as we freely do, that many of the conclusions 
to which German theologians have arrived are grossly erroneous, 
this is no reason we should be denied the use of the materials 
which they have accumulated as preparatory to the work of ‘ex- 
position. 

Mr Rose, in the preface to his work on the ‘ State of Re- 
ligion in Germany,’ avers, that “our divines have been accus- 
tomed in past and present times to canvass every objection 
to the whole or to parts of revelation and scripture.” ‘There 
is truth in this statement—but it is historic truth. In regard 
to the objections which have been started or elaborated in 
Germany, the work has yet to be accomplished. There is 
another office which ‘our divines” consider it their duty to 
fulfil, namely, to rescue from error a sister church—a church to 
which we owe the Reformation, with its long line of conse- 
quences, in this Protestant land. But neither duty can be 
effectually discharged till German theology is studied instead 
of being proscribed in England. It is only a diligent study of 
it in its original sources that can put us into a position to discern 
and understand its errors, and give us the right and the ability 
to speak with effect to the divines and the public of Germany. 
Their ear will naturally be closed to us so long as they know 
that we shun their productions, and are content to take our im- 
pressions and make our representations of their labours either 
from the colourings of a particular school among them, or the 
even yet less trustworthy source of an occasional straggler from 
our own camp. ‘The general opinion is, that they are labouring 
under a dangerous error, and this is of itself an argument not 
for the continued exclusions of their works, but for such a care- 
ful study of them as may set us right if we are wrong, and so 
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far as we are wrong; or empower and authorize us to give 
succour to a member of Christ’s body which we may consider 
to be in imminent peril. 

But one thing is beyond a question, however wrong they or 
any of them may be in their opinions,—they have, in the course 
of the last century, amassed a vast and multifarious treasure of 
invaluable knowledge, bearing on, at least, most of the subjects 
which go to form an accomplished theological scholar. ‘The 
civil history, the political constitution, the antiquities of the 
chosen people ; their language, in its origin and its connexion 
with other oriental tongues; their literature in its entire range, 
comprehending not only its treasures presented in the Bible, 
but its silver and iron age as exhibited in the Rabbinical works ; 
all that concerns the soil, the climate, the productions of Pales- 
tine in itself, and in its relations with surrounding countries ; 
all that concerns eastern manners, customs, and religious rites ; 
the condition of Judzea at the advent of our Lord, the then state 
of society, the popular opinions, the philosophical schools, with 
their relations with the east and west; the first planting of 
Christianity in the world viewed in connexion with the in- 
fluences which prepared its way, obstructed or facilitated its 
progress, modified its influence, secured its a and worked 
for its final establishment at the right hand of the Cesars; the 
bearing of philosophy on the new religion, and of the new re- 
ligion on the old philosophy ; the social influences which Chris- 
tianity developed, the literature which it called forth, the cus- 
toms and forms of worship to which it led, the strifes of which 
it was the unwilling parent, and the noble sacrifices which it 
exacted ;—in a word, all the long and varied tale of ecclesiastical 
history, presenting the Gospel as the formative, creative, rege- 
nerative principle of modern civilization, down from the time 
when John opened his preparatory mission till the present hour ; 
—this long space of time, this vast and most deeply interesting 
subject, has been treated by different German authors with a 
profundity of learning, an historical impartiality, a breadth of 
vision, a force of intellect which are altogether unparalleled in 
the annals of the world. On each and all of these topies, the 
student may find works in German which cannot fail to enlighten 
his mind, while they will leave his creed untouched. 

It is not, we think, —_ for Englishmen to know, that 
there is in a not remote land an unexplored treasure of thought 


on topics of the highest importance, without their first desiring 
and then resolving to take the requisite steps for securing to 
themselves a full share. Nor will a manly curiosity be discou- 
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raged by the assertion, that counterfeit coin and merely seeming 
gold are found mingled with what is genuine and sterling ; for 
every one who has any pretensions to the character of learning 
will wish to form an opinion in the matter for himself. No 
theologian, indeed, can feel himself secure until he has surveyed 
a field of thought, which some affirm has produced principles 
that upturn the old foundations. The bare possibility of such 
a fact suffices to prompt the lover of truth to such inquiries as 
may enable him to judge for himself the character of the ground 
on which his own feet rest. Nor is that a pleasant or a proper 
state of mind which is filled with positive principles, indeed, but 
also with doubts and fears that a system exists which has ex- 
ploded or undermined most, if not all of them. In such a case 
the imagination lends a force to error, and we at once magnify 
its proportions and dwarf what we hold for truth. Nor is there 
any way of escape from these misgivings and apprehensions, 
unless by facing with firmness the dreaded reality, and ascer- 
taining what it is, to what it really amounts; when, as in many 
cases, it may appear that the spectre owes all its terror to our 
own timidity. 

It is, however, very clear, that an era of renewed and vigorous 
activity is approaching in our theological world. We cannot, 
if we would, and surely we would not if we could, keep our 
doors closed to the new learning which Germany offers to our 
acceptance. That learning is already slowly oozing into the 
land. Our young men are beginning to give themselves to its 
study—some by repairing to German universities; many more 
by availing themselves of such representations of it as are found 
in England. And if the impulse failed in every other quarter, 
the United States, which has anticipated us in this field, would 
excite the mind of the nation to the study, by sending hither 
works which they have transferred from the German into the 
English tongue. The study cannot be avoided; and even those 
who most fear the consequences, should be amongst the earliest 
and the most ardent of its votaries, in order that they may ac- 
_ that knowledge which may enable them to exert a benc- 

cial influence in counteracting, guiding, and correcting, as our 
circumstances may seem to require. 

The fears now felt towards the theology of Germany were, 
half a century since, entertained in relation to its poetry. Schil- 
ler and Gothe then performed the part now sustained by Paulus 
and Strauss ; proving scare-crows to respectable old ladies of both 
sexes. ‘lhus, in the true spirit and manner of an alarmist, wrote 
Hannah More (‘Strictures on Education,’ 8th edit. p. 41.), on 
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learning from the newspapers that Schiller’s tragedy of the 
— was being acted in this country by persons of qua- 
ity :— 

“Those ladies who take the lead in society, are loudly called 
upon to act as guardians of the public taste, as well as the public 
virtue. They are called upon, therefore, to oppose with the whole 
weight of their influence the irruption of those swarms of publi- 
cations now daily issuing from the banks of the Danube, which, 
like their ravaging predecessors of the darker ages, though with 
far other and more fatal arms, are overrunning civilized society. 
Those readers whose purer taste has been formed on the correct 
models of the old classic school, see with indignation and astonish- 
ment the Huns and Vandals once more overpowering the Grecks 
and Romans. They behold our minds, with a retrograde but rapid 
motion, hurried back to the reign of chaos and old night, by dis- 
torted and unprincipled compositions, which, in spite of strong 


flashes of genius, unite the taste of the Goths with the morals of 
Bagshot.” 


Both our taste and our morals have survived the sore trial. 
Some persons may even think that they have gained by the 
discipline. Are the foundations less broad and strong on which 
our religion is built? Or has it anything to fear from the 
utmost efforts and the most profound researches of grave and 
systematic learning ? 

Let us for a moment look at the question in a practical point 
of view. A sacred authority has declared, ‘‘ By their fruits shall 
ye know them.” Have the fruits of this timid policy been good ? 
Has that policy conciliated to the popular forms of Christianity 
the affections and the support of the best minds of the country ? 
Is our literature Evangelical or Puseyite? Does the higher 
culture of the land sympathise with Miall or with Molesworth ? 
The zeal of the country, whether within or without the pale of 
the Established Church, seems given to one most undesirable 
office, namely, that of binding heavy burdens on men’s minds, now 
in the shape of a ereed, now in the shape of a ritual observance. 

Whence came the anti-Maynooth outcry? About what point 
were Christian congregations in every part of England lately 
agitated? What has broken the long slumbering silence of aged 
Canterbury? The question of “black gown or white sur- 
plice ?”—and that at the moment when averments prevail that 
*‘ spiritual destitution ” is afflicting the country ? 

Well, while this grave question is being warmly debated, and 
others of nearly equal importance, what have the much-reviled 
German divines been doing? They have founded an institution 
conceived and carried out in the very spirit of Christian love. We 
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refer to the Gustavus Adolphus Institution, the foundation of 
which was brought to a happy completion in September, 1843. 
The object of this society, which comprises a population of above 
_ eighteen millions of souls, is to unite all Protestant Christians, 
without regard to creed, in one great bond of fraternal love, for 
the worthy purpose of collecting funds, and rendering aid to 
needy rw ons, schools, and districts both within and without 
the borders of Germany. The society might justifiably take for 
its motto—“ The unity of spirit in the bond of peace.” It has 
been defined in Germany —“ The unity of the Protestant 
Church in the brotherly love of its members.” ‘This truly 
Christian character of the institution has been well illustrated 
by Dr Zimmermann, deputy of the Affiliated Society of Darm- 
stadt :— 


“The Gustavus Adolphus Association has the purest, the noblest, 
and the most Christian object. It aims at uniting all Evangelical” 
(Protestant) ‘‘ Christians by the bonds of a common labour of 
love; it invites all Christians, whether Lutherans, Reformed, or 
United; it repels none of those who credibly avow their har- 
mony with the Evangelical Church. What is its definitive object ? 
To establish peace among all the parts of our Church; not 
that peace which stifles all disagreements in belicf, but that which 
establishes a brotherly love in spite of the diversities of the mem- 
‘ bers of the Church. It has for its aim to cure that deplorable 
illusion, which maintains that persons cannot work together in a 
labour of love, unless they hold the same opinions. It is this 
fraternal sentiment, this recognition of a common Christianity, which 
gives Protestants the impression that they are not disciples of a 
Hessian, a Prussian, or a Wiirtemberg church, but children of one 
Evangelical Protestant Church. We differ on individual points, 
but we must be one in brotherly love. It is time that men should 
acknowledge it to be a shame for brethren in the faith to make an 
envenomed war on each other, and encourage mutual hate. To 
bring about a different state of things this society has been founded. 
It never thinks of destroying the diversities of opinion which pre- 
vail in order to substitute a new bond of communion. But it 
appeals to all Protestants, in the hope that they will lend their bro- 
therly co-operation in a common labour of Christian benevolence.” 


The existence and prosperity of this institution are to us the 
most gratifying among the signs of the times. Surely, if any- 
thing can, this society will contradict and put an end to the 
gross misrepresentations which have too long been industriously 
spread abroad, alleging the lamentable condition of the Ger- 
man churches. Would that, in this particular, at any rate, our 
English churches were equally near the primitive model. And 
what Englishman who has raised himself above the petty dis- 
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putes of the several classes of creed-Christians in these kingdoms, 
does not feel half ashamed and deeply grieved, when he con- 
trasts the noble and truly Christian spirit of this great associa- 
tion with the ludicrous littleness by which he finds himself 
surrounded,—each tiny party, nay (for in truth it comes to that) 
each individual, requiring mankind to pronounce his shibboleth 
or without doubt perish everlastingly. A string of metaphysical 
propositions in one hand, the other pointing to the ever-burning 
flames of the bottomless pit, with these words “ This, or that” 
proceeding from his lips; such is the image of ~— a preacher 
in England in the nineteenth century! Not without reason, 
therefore, have we long since turned our hopes to the land of 
Luther, the birthplace of the Reformation, with the earnest and 
not altogether unauthorized desire that new light and a better 
spirit may come thence into this bigoted and distracted country. 
Germany not only has established by solemn compact the 
great principle that beneficence is the true bond of Christian 
union, it is now on a very large scale showing, in the person and 
achievements of the justly celebrated John Ronge, that the 
country which gave birth to the Lutheran Reformation has 
taken effectual means for the origination and furtherance of a 
similar movement. It is a remarkable fact, that the relations of 
the Catholic and the Protestant Churches have remained till the 
present day, the same externally as they were left by Luther, no 
nation, no eae portion of any nation, has since then gone over to 
either the one side or the other. Yet the most strenuous efforts 
have been made by Catholics to recover, and by Protestants to 
extend, the spiritual influence ‘lost and won ” under the auspices 
of that great reformer. The utmost has been done which the 
most decided and zealous dogmatism could effect. In vain ; the 
Protestant Reformation seemed to have exhausted its energies in 
one great effort. In this country zealous Protestants did not in- 
deed fail to hope; but they were reduced to hoping against 
hope, and no few signs appeared which gave evidence that the 
Catholicism of Rome was positively, if not largely increasing. 
Such a result surprised even those whose religion is tempered 
by philosophy, though they had clearly seen that the “ No-Po- 
pery” cry, and other inculpatory and unworthy means taken 
against Catholicism, was likely to retard rather than advance the 
spread of the Protestant Church. And whatever its tendency in 
this behalf, the false alarms, the anti-social and illiberal invec- 
tives, the vituperations of narrowness and bigotry, could not 
fail to be condemned by all men of enlarged minds, on many 
grounds as well as on this, that the Roman Church still remained 
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the church of the large majority of Christian professors, and 
may as such, as well as in consideration of its antiquity, claim 
to be treated with consideration, if not respect. In this Pro- 
testant country the fact now stated seems to be frequently for- 
gotten. Protestants being here a large majority, act sometimes 
with the insolence and the tyranny to which majorities appear 
to be much prone. If numbers are useful in political economy, 
they may probably teach liberality in religion. Well, then, in 
1840 there were in Europe of Roman Catholics 126,147,819; 
of Protestants, 56,004,406. Why even the Greek Church has a 
community larger than Protestantism by two millions of souls. 
In view of these large numbers how petty appears the bigotry 
of the smaller sects of this land,—among the most intemperate 
in zeal against Catholicism. 

That this unchristian ardour, which is often little else than ill 
temper and bad passion under the cloak of religion, should have 
failed to make encroachments on the strongly-fortified camp of 
the Romanists might have been predicted. Yet the tendency 
of the culture and spirit of the age seemed to bear in an opposite 
direction to the currents of Papal influence. Why, then, did not 
that culture bring about open manifestations of its power? The 
chief reason was that the culture had no religious channel, could 
find no religious expression. At least in this country the spirit 
of the age stood aloof from religious strivings and contests, as a 
oe man keeps at a distance from a brawl. In Germany, 
1owever, this severance, this jealousy did not exist. Religion 
welcomed the influence of the spirit of secular culture. She re- 
ceived it into alliance with herself; she went hand in hand with 
that culture. She declared that she had no interests that were 
not common with the interest of the highest civilization and the 
fullest and largest liberty. She showed in act that she did not 
fear the light, but eed it. She proved her sincerity by sacri- 
fices. In a word, she made common cause with literature, philo- 
sophy, science, progress. One result was that she threw off old 
forms and outward badges, and became more spiritual, pure, 
lofty, and benign. Another result is now being educed in the 
extraordiny deeds of Ronge; what dogmatism failed to achieve 
is now being well and rapidly done by a religious expression of 
the spirit of the age. Catholicism was impenetrable to abuse ; 
it crumbles away under the dissolving breath of knowledge and 
Christian love. 

For a long time those who watched events in the religious 
world, crn Boor that no reformatory movement took place 
within the bosom of the Romish Church. The German Pro- 
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testant clergy had by their industry, research, learning, and free 
speech, produced, among at least the more enlightened members 
of their church, a complete revolution in matters of religion, 
causing its old outward forms to be thrown off and a new spirit 
of power and love to be evolved from its essence. It was also 
well known from their writings, that Catholic theologians had 
partaken in the general improvement. How, then, was it that 
in the Catholic community there was no outward and popular 
manifestation of these great changes ? The new German Catholic 
Church solves the difficulty. It is the offspring of methods of 
inquiry and modes of thought which have been in operation in 
Germany for more than half a century. 

Ronge is the child of religious reform. ‘The hour” has 
produced “the man,” and “the man” will accelerate the 
tendencies of ‘*the hour.” This church is a new —— 
of the Lutheran Reformation. Catholicism is still under the 
spell of Luther’s words, and is now beginning in trugh to reform 
itself. Who can say that it will not give important lessons to 
Protestantism in return for what it has learnt, teaching those 
who still cling to salvation by opinion, to throw off the shackles 
of the schools and to own no master but Christ ? 

On the 18th of August in the last year, the entire country 
which lies on the south-western border of Germany, towards 
France, was seen in active and lively movement; every high- 
road covered, from the break of day, with joyously-looking 
multitudes of various ranks, but mostly of the lower classes, 
attired each in his best. The hum of many voices strikes the 
ear; numerous and gaudy colours flaunt on the eye; bright 
faces full of a certain holy expectation; priests in their clerical 
vestments, with flowers, garlands, and bands of music, stream 
along in procession down the hills and through the vale which 
forms a bed for the lovely Moselle; combining to produce an 
impression of the beautiful which can be realized nowhere but 
in Catholic countries of the continent, and on an occasion like 
that to which we are referring. 

The gathering crowds pass on, displaying every minute 
more and more hilarity, as if approaching some eagerly 
desired goal; new groups break into view now here, now 
there; at one time emerging from this wood, at another from 
that defile; and forming, under the leadership, each group of 
its own clergy, wend their way, in the greatest order as well as 
the greatest excitement, to the gates of the old and venerable 
city of ‘Tréves (German, Triér: Lat. Augusta Trevirorum), 
honoured by affording a residence even to Roman emperors, 
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and still more by religious relics, traditions, and antiquities, which 
stretch back to the primeval ages of Christianity; a city the 
oldest bishopric of Germany, and once the capital of a princi- 
pality. As they enter, the bells of many churches salute them 
with a jubilee, and the entire population rises up to give the 
visitors a cordial greeting. Thus received, the assembled multi- 
tudes proceed to the cathedral, through which they are slowly 
marshalled, and then conducted to one of the neighbouring 
churches, where they take refreshment and rest, are admitted to 
the confession of their sins, and assured of full and unqualified 
forgiveness, ere they return to their home or pay a visit to rela- 
tions and friends. 

The impulse which has called these thousands forth from all 

arts of one bishopric, is speedily spread beyond its limits, caus- 
ing similar crowds to direct their steps to the same spot from 
over distant districts of Germany and France. The scene lasts 
for several weeks—one continuous train of pilgrims, one constant 
waste of time, energy, resources. What is the object which has 
called forth this enthusiasm? Is it some noble aim of benevo- 
lence? The presence of so many ministers of religion, the 
observance of so many religious ceremonies, would seem to 
indicate a benign or a pious intention. The sad truth is, it is 
only to look at an old coat. And yet we are in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, and Tréves is in the centre of 
European civilization ! 

That which immediately gave occasion to this vast popular 
movement was a circular letter addressed by Arnoldi, Bishop of 
Tréves, to the clergy of his diocese, directing them to invite the 
flocks of their several parishes to repair to the cathedral of that 
city, “in order to behold and honour the priceless jewel therein 
preserved, namely, the coat without seam (John, xix, 23) of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ!” And as if to remind men of 
the necessity of a second Reformation, the bishop makes men- 
tion of a bull of Leo X, by which, in 1514, a pilgrimage, ac- 
companied by suitable presents to the high church at Tréves, 
was to be rewarded, in the case of each individual, by the entire 
remission of sins. The rather does the bishop now call together 
the faithful around this relic, because a period of thirty-four 
years has elapsed since they were permitted to feast their eyes 
with a sight of the holy object, and the priests had an oppor- 
tunity of regaling themselves on the very abundant proceeds of 
the exhibition. Accordingly, the holy coat is shown on the 
appointed day, after the glad announcement of its arrival had 
been made on the previous noon and evening by all the church 
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bells of the city. At eight o’clock in the morning Bishop Arnoldi 
is beheld, performing mass at the high altar. Canon Dr Braun 
pronounces from the pulpit a discourse on the genuineness and 
wonderful virtues of the sacred vestment. Then comes the happy, 
the long-expected moment. The robe is elevated and suspended 
over the high altar, intervening objects having been removed ; and 
at one o’clock the processions begin to pass through the cathe- 
dral, every eye directed eastward, and every heart beating with 
pleasing solicitude. Order is preserved partly by the clergy, 
partly by the police. We scarcely need add, that due care is 
taken to prevent the worshippers from omitting to leave their 
free-will offering behind. 

The last day of the appointed pilgrim-period was distinguished 
by special ceremonies. There hung the sacred robe to be 
saluted, for the last time, till after a long interval, by one of the 
highest dignitaries of the church,—a bishop, professor, apostolic 
vicar, Dr Laurent, followed by a very numerous band of clergy, 
proceeds to pay his devoirs to the old coat, at the head of a long 
partly imposing, partly glittering procession, made up of priests, 
people, young girls dressed in white and crowned with wreaths 
of flowers, with flags, with musical choirs, with bands, and the 
cathedral bells “chiming merrily.” The dignified visitor is 
ceremoniously received J his brother Bishop of ‘Tréves, and 
conducted into the presence of the said old coat. 

During the happy moment or two that each individual is able 
to fix his distant gaze on the suspended garment, prayers break 
from the lips, which being addressed in part to Jesus Christ, in 
part to the coat itself, combine a strange mixture of good and 
pious feeling with superstitious idolatry. Lo! from the lips of 
professed Christians the supplication is heard, “ Holy coat, 
help us!” The more ardent, wishing for a permanent good, 
put up the entreaty, “Sacred Christ, envelop our souls!” 
While those whose bodily ailments scarcely allow them to limp 
onward with the throng, beseech the senseless rag in these 
tone : * Blessed robe of our Lord, relieve us from these afflic- 
tions!” 

Such was the enthusiasm kindled, that hundreds affected 
with disease went away convinced that they were healed in 
body as well as relieved in soul. The power of miracle us 
well as the odour of sanctity was diffused throughout the scene ; 
and if any whose temperament was too phlegmatic to take the 
ee contagion, found their disorders unremedied, the 

lind still without sight, the deaf unimpressible by sound, the 
palsied incapable of voluntary motion,—these persons ascribed 
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their infelicity not to any want of efficacy in the relic, but to 
their own great sinfulness, their failure in some required form, 
the disfavour of their confessor, the heterodoxy of some associate. 
How many, during the licence which subsequently revailed, 
lost character and peace of mind, together with their little sub- 
stance, is known to Him only who reads the heart; but it may 
be assumed that the majority took back with them nothing but a 
vague and delusive feeling of having performed a great religious 
duty, not of a nature to sustain them under the bitter and almost 
unparalleled privations and sufferings which the extreme severity 
of the last winter inflicted on persons whose resource had been 
wholly expended, and whose credit had been taxed to the utmost. 
Terrible was their endurance, especially when, at the approach of 
spring, the Rhine being suddenly swollen by melting snow and 
ice, laid the entire country along its banks under water. Could 
anything have opened the oder eyes of this infatuated peasantry, 
the varied long and heavy woes which they had to endure imme- 
diately after the pilgrimage, would have sufficed to teach them, 
that in no sense were either themselves or their devotions objects 
of special regard in the sight of the Governor of the world. 

But the scene we have described is witnessed by a young 
yriest, who at last becomes too indignant to hold his peace. His 
name is Ronge. 

John Ronge was born on the 16th of October, 1813, at Bishops- 
walde, in the district of Neisse, a principality of which the 
greater portion belongs to Prussia, the smaller to Austria, sub- 
ject to the Bishop of Besta, who, up to the year 1820, was 
master of the whole. Ronge’s father possessed a small landed 
estate, but he had eight children, who, in consequence of their 
parents’ narrow means, were obliged to labour for their subsis- 
tence. John, until his twelfth year, was employed in keeping 
sheep. His condition afforded little opportunity for instruction, 
except in the long nights of winter, when out-of-door occupations 
were impossible. Yet the mental cultivation of the boy was not 
at a complete stand-still. A shepherd’s life is especially fitted 
to foster the tendencies of a poetical temperament, and though 
instruction was sparing enough, yet it afforded the first materials 
for thought, which might be, and were, successfully improved in 
the solitudes of the field. Ronge had received some training at 
the hands of the church, and employed himself while tending his 
flock with reading the Bible, and in religious meditations. In 
his subsequent education he distinguished himself by successful 
diligence, having formed a desire to employ his energies in the 
Christian priesthood. Catholicism had the advantage that it fur- 
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nished means which the poverty of the family denied. Accord- 
ingly, though Ronge was poor, he was enabled to proceed, in 1827, 
to the Grammar School of Neisse, and in 1837 to the High School, 
or College, of Breslau. His demeanour in both institutions was 
blameless. As a scholar no less than as a student, he led a quiet 
and simple life, little noticed by his companions, but occupied with 
the study of history, and, at a later period, of theology. These 
pursuits increased his preference of a sacred calling. _1n political 
matters he took the celebrated historian Rotteck for his guide, 
who awakened in Ronge a strong love of that free-thinking 
by which his own writings are characterized. Entire tranquillity 
of mind did not fall to his lot. From time to time doubts arose 
within him whether he should be able to fulfil the demands which 
the predominant party made on every new spiritual teacher; but 
he suppressed these solicitudes, and ascribed them to suggestions 
made to him by well-meaning but, as he then considered them, 
unwise friends. ‘The earnest desire of his parents to see him 
enter on the clerical duties, kept him on the road that led to the 
church. He was also confirmed in his intention by a wish to 
relieve them of care for his education. 

‘Towards the end of the year 1839, he entered the [cclesias- 
tical Academy at Breslau. In this institution, which was to 
win his heart and prepare his mind for the church, he was led to 
renounce the church, as it existed under the guidance of Rome. 
He had expected that worthy teachers would labour to develop 
the internal excellences of gifted young men, but found, in- 
stead, men who made it their aim to destroy in their pupils every 
germ of independence, and to set forth obedience to Rome and its 
representatives as their first great duty; on the other hand he 
found scholars who had defiled their natural feelings of honour 
by hypocrisy, and sought to gain the good will of their Principal 

y every means, Pate, 0th sh and calumny not excepted. His 
mind revolted against the requirements of the ritual observances 
that were practised in the college; against the lengthy prayers, 
full of repetitions, which could be no other than mechanical, and 
which robbed useful studies of time and energy. Yet he per- 
severed. ‘The office of a Catholic priest has great attractions, 
especially for the child of poor parents. It raises him who is 
devoted to it, humble as his lot by birth may be, to stand in the 
high position between God and man, of one who is the channel 
through which the former transmits his highest and choicest 
favours to the latter. ‘To this position Ronge looked as a full 
reward for his patient endurance. He was also encouraged by 
the thought that liberty would come at the time when he en- 
tered on the duties of his sacred protession. 
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Towards the year 1840 he left-the academy, and accepted 
the office of curate at Grottkau. He was soon undeceived. 
The tactics of the Jesuits, in order to bring the church of 
Silesia under their own power, had engendered a brood of zea- 
lots who scented apostacy in every free word of a priest, and lay 
in offensive watch around the pulpit, whence they thought such 
words were likely to fall. Ronge, who could have no sympathy 
with the Jesuits, and who had formed to himself an idea of the 
church after a primitive model, according to which she was the true 
mother of the faithful, and a promoter of the culture of the clergy, 
found himself alienated from the pulpit by the proceedings of 
these ecclesiastical spies. His refuge was the school, into which 
informers could not come, and where no one could forbid him to 
sow in the hearts of the young the seeds of what is good and 
beautiful. In his leisure hours he composed what he termed 
** Catholic Songs’”"—which gave expression to the grief of his 
oppressed soul against the tyranny of Rome. 

cre long he was brought into open hostility with the Jesuit party. 
In the cathedral church at Breslau there presided, as administrator- 
general, a Dr Ritter, who was on many sides accused of arbitrary 
conduct, favouritism, and hostility to men of independent minds. 
The bishopric had been vacant a year when the Chapter, at last, 
near the termination of 1841, united in the choice of a successor 
in Dr Knauer. This election was hailed on every hand, for 
Knauer had won universal esteem by his mildness and liberality. 
The more unwelcome was the extraordinary delay of Rome in 
giving its sanction to the choice. The end of the year 1842 
came, and the bishopric was still unfilled. Under these cireum- 
stances the conclusion was natural that artifice was at work in the 
Chapter. Suspicions fell on Ritter, whose power would end 
with the installation of the new bishop. Ronge, who ex- 
pected a milder sway under the bishop elect, gave expression 
to his sentiments in a brief essay, entitled *‘ Rome and the 
Cathedral Church of Breslau,’ which he sent to some of the 
public papers. The signature which it bore was simply “A 
Curate.” But Ronge was suspected of being the author, and 
Dr Ritter came forward to take steps against him. a was 
required, on his word of honour as a priest, tosay whether he had 
sent this publication or had had any part in it. He did not choose 
to give his adversaries the means of proceeding against him in 
this summary manner. His answer was, that his conscience did 
not permit him to answer the question in the way proposed. 

‘Lhere now followed a yet more summary and arbitrary step. 
Without a hearing, without further inquiry, without the slightest 
evidence, Dr Ritter, supported by the Chapter, declared Ronge 
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deprived of his office, and directed him to repair to the seminary 
in Breslau, there to undergo such punishment as might justify 
his being forgiven. 

Fanaticism did not rest after it had obtained its first object. 
Not satisfied with pursuing Ronge himself, his enemies assailed 
his sister in so bitter a manner that she most earnestly prayed 
her brother to submit, in order that she might be free from the 
calumnies that were vented against her. Apparent friends 
begged and urged him to make his peace with the church, by 
what would have been a dishonourable recantation. It soon 
became usual to warn persons who repaired to confession, to be 
on their guard against him as a heretic. He was charged not 
only with ecclesiastical disobedience, but immorality ; and as no 
better proofs could be given of the latter imputation, his accusers 
made the most that they could of these—his hair was too long, 
his coat too short, his countenance was not sufficiently serious. 

Unsubdued by these discreditable proceedings, the accused 
man demanded an inquiry and a sentence. Meanwhile Bishop 
Knauer had entered into his office. ‘To him Ronge turned. 
He named himself as the author of the obnoxious essay, 
explained his motives, and asked for restoration to his duties. 
The bishop promised that restoration, but his influence was 
me subordinate ; and on a second application from Ronge he 
took the opposite side. The extreme party found in this step 
of their opponent a fresh inducement to further hostilities. The 
temporary deprivation from his cure was changed into a perma- 
nent deposition, and all the clergy of Silesia were forbidden to 
receive him as a clergyman. ‘Thereupon a new storm broke 
forth, for the Romanists considered themselves justified in —_ 
thing, and even insulted Ronge whenever he entered a church. 
He was compelled to give up his situation in Grottkau. Provided 
with the most honourable testimonials from the municipality, as 
well as from many of the inhabitants, he left the town, and sought 
a temporary abode on the property of Count Reichenbach, who had 
offered him an asylum. T vat he proceeded to Laurahiitte, 
in Upper Silesia, near the Russian boundaries, and there engaged 
in the duties of education. His hours of leisure he employed in 
preparing writings directed against Rome, some of which have 
since been published. Here, as in Grottkau, he showed a deep 
regard and an enthusiastic love for children. But a new and 
most honourable vocation was now to be given him. The ex- 
posure of the holy coat at Triér, as an object of veneration to 
the stolid peasantry of the Rhine, broke down in Ronge’s mind 
the thin barrier of patient endurance that remained, and com- 
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pelled him to assume the honourable but perilous position of a 
religious reformer. 

here was nothing in Ronge’s character of an unworthy 
nature to urge him to this enterprise. He possesses none of 
the qualities of a demagogue. He is the very opposite of 
fanatical. His entire being is that of a child. In person he 
is of a pleasing mien; simple, plain, and unpretending in his 
manners. He is of medium stature, neither corpulent nor 
thin; his body is somewhat bent, which he tries to raise by 
throwing back his head, whence the upper part of his frame 
has something stiff and constrained. He has a fresh, open, and 
free countenance, which, shaded by a tinge of melancholy— 
the token of a long and severe inner struggle—is, on the other 
hand, lighted up by a clear bright eye. By nature he is shy and 
timid; only in a small circle of friends does he become warm, 
and then his conversation is lively, flowing, and captivating; in 
large and mixed societies he is reserved and silent. Asa preacher 
he is simple, clear, severely logical, and easy to be understood, 
working on the intellect rather than on the feelings ; less warm- 
ing than convincing his auditors. Fanatics call his sermons 
jejune. Careful preparation is essential to his speaking with 
effect, which is the more noticeable because in conversation he 
is able to handle a given subject with acuteness and versatility. 
In private life Ronge is a good, estimable, modest man, with 
warm affections and a true heart. If any soul is pure and chaste 
in the fullest sense of the word, it is his. He is Scoodlleent even 
to imprudence. With an income of forty-eight dollars a year he 
always had resources with which to aid the poor and needy. 
Convivial enjoyments he regards with indifference; yet does he 
require for his happiness the comforts of the family circle, and is 
fond of children almost to weakness. 

Such is the man who now girded on a spiritual sword and 
rushed forward to assail superstition. His first blow was given 
in the following letter, which we quote as illustrative of his style 
of weapon, and as bringing the demerits of the Tréves clergy 
into full relief. 

“ Laurahiitte, October the Ist. 

“‘ What for a long time sounded in our ears as a tale or fable, 
namely, that Bishop Arnoldi of Tréves had displayed a piece of 
clothing, termed the coat of Christ, in order that it might be reli- 
giously beheld and honoured, you, Christians of the nineteenth 
century,—you, German men,—you, teachers and ministers of the 
German people,—you know that it is not a tale nora fable, but a 
fact. For already it appears, from the latest intelligence, that above 
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500,000 persons have gone as pilgrims to see that relic, and that 
daily other thousands pour along in the same direction, especially 
since the said garment has healed the sick and worked miracles.” 
(Animal magnetism would play a very inferior part at Tréves.) 
“‘ Nevertheless, information hurries through the land, and even 
clerical men have in France declared that tuzy have the true coat of 
Christ, and that the coat at Tréves is not genuine. Truly, we may 
here apply the words ‘He who loses his senses on certain points 
has none to lose.’ Five hundred thousand men, five hundred thousand 
intelligent Germans, have hastened to Tréves to see and honour a coat ! 
Most of these thousands are of the humbler classes, in great poverty, 
oppressed, ignorant, dull of understanding, superstitious, and in part 
degenerate ; and now they bid adieu to the tillage of their fields, 
withdraw themselves from their handicrafts, from household cares, 
the education of their children, in order to travel to Tréves, to an 
idolatrous festival, to an unworthy spectacle, got up under the hands 
of the Roman hierarchy. Yes, it is an idolatrous festival, for 
many thousands, men of easy faith, have been misled to pay to a 
piece of clothing, the work of men’s hands, the honour and respect 
which are due to God only. And what disastrous consequences do 
these pilgrimages bring! Thousands of the pilgrims rob themselves 
of money for the journey and for the offerings which they make 
to the holy coat, or rather to the priests; they scramble their little 
together as they can, or they borrow of their neighbours, to go hun- 
gry or thirsty on a pilgrimage which may impair, if not destroy, 
their health. If these outward evils are great, very great, the moral 
evils are yet far greater. Will not many, reduced to want by the 
cost of their pilgrimage, seek to repair their losses by unjust means ? 
many women, many maidens, lose the purity of their hearts, their 
modesty, their good name, and so destroy the peace, the happiness, 
the welfare, of their families? Finally,a door will by this most un- 
christian scene be set wide open for superstition, for fanaticism, and 
what is therewith connected, for vice. These evils ensue from the 
holy coats being thus displayed and religiously blest, whether it be 
genuine or not. And the man who has done all this, who has 
cheated the poor hungry people of their money and their bread, has 
exposed the German people to the scorn of other nations—this man 
is a bishop, a German bishop, is Bishop Arnoldi of Tréves. Bishop 
Arnoldi of Tréves, I turn therefore to you, and in virtue of my 
office and calling as a priest, as a teacher of the German people, and 
in the name of Christianity, in the name of the German nation, in 
the name of the instructors of the people, I demand that you cause 
the unchristian spectacle of the holy coat to cease, and withdraw 
from the public gaze the aforesaid piece of clothing, so as not to 
make the offence greater than it is to religious minds. For you 
know—as bishop you must know—that the Founder of the Christian 
religion left to his disciples not his coat, but his spirit. You know 
—as bishop you must know—that Christ has taught, ‘God is spirit, 
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and he who worships him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ 
And thus he can be worshipped everywhere, not merely in Jerusa- 
lem, nor on Mount Gerizim, nor at Tréves, before the holy coat. 
Do you not know—as bishop you must know—that the ne ex- 
pressly forbids the honouring of any visible image, any relic,—that 
the Christians of the apostolic times and of the first three centuries 
did not endure either an image or a relic (when they might have had 
so —- their churches,—that the honouring of images and relics 
is a heathenish custom, and that the fathers of the first three cen- 
turies deride the heathen on that account? Finally, know you not 
—as a bishop you must know—that not before the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century could the strong sense of the German mind be 
degraded so as to give honour to relics, when, under the influence of 
the crusaders, the lofty idea which Christianity gives of God had 
been lowered and darkened by all kind of fables and tales of the 
marvellous brought from the East. Mark, Bishop Arnoldi of 
Tréves, this you know, and perhaps better than [ can tell you,—I 
say you know the consequences which the idolatrous worship of 
relics have had for us, I mean in the enslavement of Germans, mind 
and body,—and yet you display your relics for public worship! 
But if you do not know all this, if you only sought the public 
good in the display at Tréves, yet have you brought on yourself a 
two-fold guilt, for which you cannot find an expiation. In the first 
place, it is unpardonable in you, if you knew that the holy coat con- 
tained healing powers, that you have not exhibited it till the year 
1844. In the second place, it is unpardonable in you that, for the 
sight, you have taken money of hundreds of thousands of pilgrims. 
Or is it not unpardonable that you, a bishop, should have taken 
money from our hungry poor, especially when you have lately seen 
pees drive hundreds to public tumult and a death of despair? 

© not, moreover, deceive yourself in the thought of the thousands 
that have hurried to your show; for millions, like myself, have 
thereby been filled with disgust and indignation. This indignation 
is not found merely in this or that class, in this or that party, but in 
all conditions—yes, even in the Catholic priesthood. Therefore 
judgment will come upon you ere you think. Already the historian 
seizes the pen and hands over your name, Arnoldi, to the contempt 
of this generation, and of the generations to come, as the Tetzel of 
the nineteenth century. 

“ But you, my German fellow-citizens, whether you dwell near or 
far from Tréves, apply all your faculties in order that such a disgrace 
may no longer be done to the German name. You have social in- 
stitutions of various kinds,—operate through them. Let every one 
use his utmost power to oppose and put for ever a stop to the tyran- 
nical power of the Roman hierarchy. For not merely at Tréves 
will this modern Shrove-tax be exacted, but, you know it, in the 
ea:t and in the west, in the north and in the south, will the church 
require dues of all kinds and in all manners: the night of the mind 
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more and more gains the upper hand. All of you, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, go to work at once; your honour is concerned ; your 
freedom, your happiness. Let not the laurels of a Huss, of a Lu- 
ther, be your shame. Give words to your thoughts, and make your 
wishes into deeds. 

“Finally, you, my fellow-labourers in Christ, who desire and 
seek the welfare of your flocks, the honour, the freedom, the happi- 
ness of your own Germany, be silent no longer; for you sin against 
religion, against your mother-country, against your holy calling, if 
you keep silence any longer, if you longer hesitate to give expression 
to your nobler convictions. Show yourselves true disciples of Him 
who sacrificed everything for truth, light, and freedom ; show that 
you have inherited his spirit, not his coat. 

‘¢ Joun Ronee, Catholic Priest.” 

The bare idea of the possibility of ‘‘the holy coat” of Tréves 
being the “ coat without seam, woven throughout,” of our Lord, 
might well excite a smile, had not the subject, with all its innate 
absurdity, assumed too grave a character to admit anything less 
serious than deep regret and hearty condemnation. It has, how- 
ever, been pretty certainly shown that the seamless coat which 
was once possessed by the clergy of Tréves was sent, so long ago 
as 1114, from that place to Mentz, together with other relics, by 
a Roman cardinal, named Richard, as an expression of his grati- 
tude for kind and hospitable treatment. Doubtless some seam- 
less coat was so sent, for the said Richard’s own hand-writing is 
still extant to bear witness to the fact. There is very good 
reason also to believe that the one sent was that which was then 
at Tréves. However that may be, here are two seamless coats, 
which is one too many. Which, then, is the right—that at 
Mentz, or that at Tréves? Alas! the knotty question cannot be 
decided, for it seems that there are many more than two. ‘The 
indefatigable industry of German scholarship leaves nothing un- 
discovered when once it fastens itself on a subject of inquiry ; 
and Bishop Arnoldi has played a fool’s part in arousing at this 
time of day attention to these anilities. ‘Two professors of the 
University at Bonn have been led to put on their spectacles 
and engage in dusty investigations; the result is, that they 
find, instead of two, twenty-one old coats used in the same fashion 
to deceive the credulous and grind the faces of the poor. ‘The 
names of these professors are Dr Gildermeister and Dr Von 
Sybel; the title of their publication is ‘Der heilige Rock zu 
Trier und die Zwanzig andern heiligen ungenahten Rocke.’ 

The consequences which have already resulted from the efforts 
of Ronge and his associates are of the most extraordinary kind. 
It is only to the great ordinal movements of society we must 
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look to find a parallel. Such was the Lutheran Reformation. 
Such was the enthusiasm that heralded the revival of letters. 
Such was the general and loud acclaim with which the first 
crusade was hailed. In even the rise of Christianity we find no 
few points of marked resemblance. ‘The entire land has been 
moved. The German heart has leaped forth at the sound of 
Ronge’s voice, as though it had been waiting for the call. Pro- 
testants vie with Catholics in enthusiasm. Differences are 
fused down by the ardour of a new Christian love. ‘The press 
utters its voice. ‘The pulpit echoes with the accents of fresh 
and vigorous life. Ronge’s progress through the land is a 
triumph. Greater still is the triumph which his principles are 
enjoying in the hearts of almost every member of the great 
German family. 

Ronge has his enemies; but had he not enemies we should 
question his pretensions. Darkness is the invariable enemy of 
light. Superstition looks both frowningly and fearfully on reli- 
gion. Accordingly Ronge has been assailed in every possible 
manner. Not content with hard words, his assailants have 
attempted to stone him; and failing in outward violence, have 
employed secret intrigues to bring down on his head the strong 
and avenging arm of the law. 

The greatest excitement prevails throughout the country. Ina 
land like Germany, where the popular mind has outgrown the 
social institutions, and where for the most part an uneasy, not to 
say jealous, feeling prevails between the governor and governed, 
such an excitement could not be unattended with peril. ‘Ihe 
King of Saxony was led to publish, on the 17th of July, a 
decree, which at least bore the appearance of being an invasion of 
that religious liberty to which, in the abstract, it, in imitation of 
the general tone of the German governments, professed itself 
favourable. In this decree it is ordained that the confession of 
Augsburg shall be maintained intact, and nothing, whether in 
private or in public, bearing against that confession shall be done. 
Opposition is to be given to every attempt to found societies or 
hold meetings in which the confession of Augsburg may be 
brought into question. 

The appearance of this state paper became the signal for 
the outbreak of discontent and disaffection. ‘The fundamental 
and the dearest liberties of the people seemed assailed. Prince 
John, Duke of Saxony, the King’s brother, a zealous Catholic, 
was held to have exerted great influence in causing its pub- 
lication. When therefore, a short time after, he appeared in 
Leipsic, he was received with the most decided marks of 
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disapprobation. ‘The manifestation of that disapproval was long, 
if not violent too, and unhappily led to the employment of 
force on the part of the military, which occasioned the loss of 
several lives. ‘This event is the more untoward in consequence 
of the peculiar relation in which the King of Saxony stands to 
the greater part of his subjects. He is himself a Roman Catholic, 
while 1,750,000 of those subjects are Protestants, and only 
30,000 belong to the same church as the monarch ; and the circle 
of Leipsic contains 2,000 Roman Catholics, but nearly 400,000 
Lutherans or Protestants. 

The immediate result of this effusion of blood, has been to 
occasion a great increase of difficulty and much distress of mind 
to Ronge and his associates. The aspect of the governments 
has become severe; but the melancholy event has also increased 
the determination of the people, and this intervention of a foreign 
and destructive power will ere long be proved to have given 
fresh vigour to the new Reformation, and prepared the way for 
its achieving yet more signal triumphs. 

The movement is indeed rapidly becoming too strong for 
effectual resistance. As a source of concern and trouble, it was 
from the first regarded with dissatisfaction by the civil powers, 
who soon, however, saw that active resistance to its progress was 
not to be thought of. Gentle in consequence were the words of 
indirect disapprobation which they put forth. Prussia, for in- 
stance, said in effect, that full religious liberty was a civil right, 
and not to be called in question. Yet the state had no intention 
to recognize a new sect. Under actual circumstances it could 
not say whether the new communities would be permanent ; 
therefore the government would wait. Meanwhile the move- 
ment should be neither checked nor promoted by the civil 
powers. But as the new societies were not recognized, they 
could not enjoy civil privileges. ‘The government would treat 
them as separate and independent institutions; and those who 
took the lead in them as individuals, and not as clergymen. Such 
societies could not be permitted to use the places of worship 
_ recognized by the state, nor could their ministers be held to give 
a legal sanction to marriage. Protestants, therefore, were noi to 
allow the use of their churches to the so-called German Catholics, 
nor was a marriage solemnized by their ministers to be valid in 
point of law, unless a Protestant clergyman took part in the 
ceremony. 

But the enthusiasm of the nation is gradually dissolving 
these bonds. Communities of the new Catholics protest that 
they will allow no second party to interfere in marriages solem- 
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nized by their own clergy. Protestants have replied that, in 
obedience to a higher law than that of the state, they feel com- 

elled to lend their churches to their reforming brethren. ‘The 
Tool authorities permit the use of halls and large rooms which 
are at their disposal, and even contribute large sums of money to 
aid in supporting the new societies. Protestants of all ranks 
come forward with aid. It has become a sort of fashion for Pro- 
testants to present to the reformed Catholics services of plate 
suitable for use in the celebration of the sacrament. Females 
form themselves into societies in order to procure funds and fur- 
niture for the new churches, of which, within less than a twelve- 
month, one hundred and fifty-six are recorded to have been for- 
mally constituted in different parts of Germany, to say nothing 
of the yet unassociated thousands that are scattered over the 
surface of the country. 

Through these and other facts of a similar kind, the Prussian 
government has seen fit to yield a little — having recentl 
(July the Sth) stated its intention of empowering local church 
governors to grant to the Dissidents the use of their places of 
worship under certain prescribed conditions. This concession is 
but a prelude to a full recognition, at least in Prussia, where 
religious liberty has solid guarantees, and where the government 
can have only slender and partial sympathics with the Holy See. 


B. R. J. 
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Art. V.—l. Report of the Commissioners on Bankruptcy and 
Insolvency. 1840. 


2. Paper on the Law of Debtor and Creditor. Read by Mr 
Commissioner Fane to the Society for promoting the Amend- 
ment of the Law. 1845. 


3. Credit the Life of Commerce ; being a Defence of the British 
Merchant against the Unjust and Demoralizing Tendency of the 
Recent Alterations in the Law of Debtor and Creditor. ith 
an Outline of Remedial Measures. By J. H. Elliott. Mad- 
den and Malcolm. 


2 Laws of Insolvency which have been enacted during 
the last twenty or thirty years will exhibit to future ages 
some instructive facts: they will show what easy destruction of 
men’s property and morals can be recklessly made by legislative 
bodies who possess the “will and power of doing something, 
divested of sufficient knowledge and intelligence ;” and who, no 
matter what may be the extent of the calamities inflicted on the 
people, are irresponsible, and are open to none of the censures 
they care about,—that is, to censures from the aristocratic bodies 
who are injured in no respect, but benefited in many respects by 
the confiscation of the property of the middle classes. They will 
show, further, with what quietness the middle classes submit to 
laws, the operation of which is continually harassing them, when 
such are based on pretended principles of humanity, put forth by 
the public orators who are their leaders. None have been more 
full of the thin fallacies of the day on the subject of Insolvency 
than the sufferers themselves. They have said at each relaxation 
of their laws, ‘* Well, this will do good; we shall be more care- 
ful how we trust people ;”—* This will shorten credit, now much 
too indiscriminate and too long ;”—‘ We shall henceforth look 
more fully into men’s characters ;”—“ It is of no use to send men 
to prison who do not pay their debts, for if they can’t pay out 
of prison, they can’t pay in.” Convenient errors to drop into 
men’s ears ; for being assented to, a ready assent is at once given 
to laws which afford a practical impunity for fraud, cheating, and 
lying, and to the dissolute section of the aristocratic, clerical,* 
and gentleman-class. The creditor has been amused with greater 
apparent power being given to him over the property of such per- 





_* We are informed by men who have the best possible means of informa- 
tion, that the clergy of the Established Church, enjoying a revenue of nine 
millions sterling, are more burthened with debt than any other section of 
the gentleman-class. 
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sons, and he has consented to the loss of power over their bodies, by 
which nearly all the annoying results of extravagance were got 
rid of. It does not do nicely for a clergyman or gentleman to be 
in prison, not even though it be at the suit of a dun or of a low 
tradesman. All this is fully examined in Mr Elliott’s book, 
wherein nearly all the fallacies with which the subject has been 
loaded are exposed. 

In no country in the world are the rights of property so well 
understood as in England, if by property be meant, the large 
masses claimed and enjoyed by the privileged orders; but in no 
country are the rights of, property so little understood, if by the 
expression be meant, property claimed and enjoyed by the 
people at large, and especially by the middle classes, which has 
gradually been placed beyond the protection of the law, exposed 
to the inroads of the spoiler, and its securities year by year les- 
sened, until, by the Act of 1844, immense sums were at once 
confiscated, and a state of lawless fraud and imposture destroyed 
many honourable traders, who had done no other wrong than to 
have parted, in the ordinary course of commerce, with various 
portions of their capital or of the fruits of their industry, or both, 
accepting a most useful, common, and indispensable currency,— 
“a word-of-mouth promise to pay.” ‘This currency, which had 
been much debased by former acts, was nearly destroyed by the 
Act of 1844, for then the real power of compelling its conversion 
into any more permanent form was annihilated. Mr Elliott says: 


“ Some small shopkeepers who had supplied goods on credit to 
men at work on railways have been entirely ruined, and their fami- 
lies reduced to indigence, in consequence of the act, which refuses 
control over the person for claims under twenty pounds. Their cus- 
tomers, whose aggregate of debts was two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred pounds, came nearly in a body to them, and said, ‘ There 
is a law now to take care of us; you can’t put us in prison; we 
can't pay you, and don’t intend to try.’ A few weeks ago, a shoe- 
maker in Clerkenwell applied to the Court of Bankruptcy for pro- 
tection against his creditors: he declared, with tears in his eyes, 
that he had enough on his books to pay everybody, if he could but 
get it: his claims were chiefly in small debts of two pounds, four 
pounds, and five pounds, which his customers refused to pay, and 
some even laughed at him for expecting that he should pay, now 
that he could not enforce the claim by law. Mr Berkeley mentioned 
a case in his speech, of an aged person who was then in prison for a 
debt of thirty-four pounds, which she could not pay Secunte she 
could not obtain payment of a great number of debts under twenty 
pounds.” 


The misery was greatest, however, among those traders at the 
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West-end, at Bath, and Cheltenham, whose customers were 
people of rank and fashion; many of these refused to pay their 
debts, wrote insolent letters to their creditors; one gentleman 
said, “You must think me a great fool to pay you, now you 
have no means of making me.” ‘The West-end credit is enor- 
mous. One tradesman charges from Is. 10d. to 3s. 6d. for the 
same article, according to the credit taken; beyond 3s. 6d. the 
greater time will not pay him, and he refuses to supply his cus- 
tomers. 

This Act, however, did great good: it brought affairs to a 
crisis, it roused the middle classes; they constrained the leading 
bankers and merchants in the city of London, and elsewhere, to 
lend assistance; these men having some (though a very imperfect) 
protection in the Bankruptcy Law, had hitherto witnessed the 
changes of the law regarding small debts with unconcern. More 
than one city banker, on being applied to, said, “ I know nothing 
about these small debts; the law does not affect me, and (though 
an M.P.) I candidly tell you that I will not interfere; and I do 
not believe a single banker in Lombard street will trouble him- 
self about it.” However, it was soon found to be something 
more than a mere small-debts affair. The small debts of re- 
tailers were the subdivision of the large debts of wholesale 
dealers and merchants: and the acceptances or endorsements of 
these were the securities of bankers: one could not be lost with- 
out the rest being in danger. The ship must be kept seaworthy, 
or some other folks beside the men before the mast would go to 
the bottom. It was found, also, that roguery was violently conta- 
gious, and that many beside Capt. and the Right Elon. 
were becoming infected. Associations were formed, public meet- 
ings were held in London and in the provinces, and public indig- 
nation was so sternly expressed, that the ministry, who at the 
beginnning of the session (1845) refused all inquiry, and coolly 
declared that the bill worked well, was obliged to admit a select 
committee of the Lords, and to pass, at the end of the session, 
an Act (8 & 9 Vic. cap. 127) to palliate, and but palliate, the 
miseries produced by the Act of the preceding year. The aris- 
tocracy were obliged to surrender the new privilege they had 
just obtained; the government and the authors of the measure 
were constrained to confess the errors they had committed ; and 
thus, without violence or clamour, with scarce any assistance from 
the press, the middle classes made an exhibition of their moral 
power which should induce them to persevere, until they ob- 
tain the most perfect code of commercial law that the wisdom 
of man, aided by the practical experience of all the nations of the 
world, can devise. With this, and with nothing short of this, 
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should they—who compose this nation of shopkeepers—be satis- 
fied. Mr Elliott says that— 

“¢ On the laws which govern the relations of debtor and creditor 
depend, in a great degree, the moral relations of nearly all the people, 
but especially of that most important section, the middle class; 
whose very existence must gradually dissolve away, when their in- 
dustry, frugality, and probity, and the visible product thereof—their 
property,—are enfeebled, discouraged, and openly exposed to waste 
and destruction, by the laws of the country in which they live. 
Without complete protection in these respects, those who now com- 
pose the middle class must soon lose their nobler attributes, and 
fade into that murky multitude of poor, and destitute, and desperate 
persons whose increasing numbers and social disorganization are 
already a source of painful alarm to the statesman and philanthro- 
pist; and who, without any impulse from that body (the middle 
class), hitherto antagonistic, will soon attain an acme of suffering 
that will burst through—as gossamer threads—all the gentle influ- 
ences of religion, state education, or free trade. Between these and 
es privileged orders,—the aristocracy,—stands as yet the middle 
class. 

“‘No pains, therefore, ought to be spared which will develop the 
true principles of commercial law, and thus protect commercial 
morals, encourage industry and frugality, and facilitate the more 
equal diffusion of the material instruments of happiness. 

“ Next in importance to the protection of men’s lives and persons 
is the protection of property; that property which is affected by 
the relation of debtor and creditor; for the proportion of national 
wealth that is entrusted to the hands of others in the shape of debts 
is, if not the largest, one of the largest sections of the whole mass. 
It would astonish our hasty legislators if the sum total of all the 
— in the nation, taken on any day of the year, were presented to 
them.” 


The following remarks afford a striking confirmation of this: 


“ The importance of small money claims must not be measured 
by the relation they bear to the yearly, weekly, daily, hourly in- 
comes of the higher orders. Before the recent advance in the price 
of iron, a ton weight of iron trace-chains of great strength and of 
exact manufacture, could have been bought for less than twenty 
pounds: thirty years ago the same would have cost more than 
forty pounds. Why should the same huge but intricate mass of hu- 
man industry be protected at one period and denied protection at 
another? One thousand yards of Nottingham net of exquisite sym- 
metry may be bought for five pounds; twenty years ago the same 
would have cost one hundred pounds. A year since two millions 
of neatly manufactured iron nails could have been bought for less 
than twenty pounds; a few years ago they would have cost forty 
pounds. Cotton gloves are imported into this country paying 
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freight, duty, and many other charges, and yet very near two thou- 
sand pairs may be bought for twenty pounds. That commerce may 
be, only not more insecure than it was a few years ago, the standard 
of protection requires to be lowered instead of raised: but with ad- 
vancing knowledge and with a reformed parliament, one would 
rather require an increase of protection, in all respects. If the 
pensions of law-makers were reduced, as wages and profits are re- 
duced, these things would be better understood.” 





The largest wholesale grocer in a large city states that his 
debts are, | 
£ «8 d. 

*‘ Under 201. . ‘ ‘ -- S17 3,061 1 O 


Above 20/. . , ° - 163 7,090 13 11 


—— oe 


680 10,141 14 11 


Average of the whole nearly .  . 15 0 0 


A newspaper-agent in the city has seven thousand accounts, of 
which at least six thousand are under twenty pounds. A wholesale 
ironmonger in London reports:—Number of debtors, two thousand | 
one hundred and twenty-one—of this number one thousand eight | 
hundred and sixty-eight are under twenty pounds, and two hundred 
and fifty-three only are above that sum. The debts average ten 
pounds each. 

“* A wholesale hardware trader reports, that there are five hun- 
dred accounts of which three hundred are under twenty pounds. 

‘¢ A wholesale wine and spirit trader reports, seven hundred and 
thirty-eight accounts, of which six hundred and nineteen are under 
twenty pounds, and only one hundred and nineteen above that sum.” 


Mr Elliott attempts to establish, as the basis of legislation, a 
new set of propositions, which, however opposed to the prevailing 
oratory of the day, it seems not easy to disprove. He first in- 
sists on the absolute necessity of credit, its comfort, usefulness, 
and convenience, and that, instead of there being too much credit, 
there is, and always has been, too little credit, although, like every 
other good thing, it is open to misuse. What is more misused 
than personal liberty, or than the liberty of the press? 

‘¢ Of beef, bread, and porter there is too much for the glutton of 
low degree: of turtle and champagne there is too much for the 
glutton of high degree ; but in relation to the wants of all, there is 
not too much, but too little of these good things. For unfortunate 
lunatics there is too much liberty, but not for the millions of good 
people with healthy brains. Instead of there being too much credit, 
there is now, and always has been, too little credit, as multitudes of 
the worthiest men can testify, who, by reason of the abuse of credit by 
bad men, and by reason of imbecile beg cannot often get the credit 
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they require and deserve. When the whole nation is in plethora by 
excess of food, then will there be a too abundant Providence. When 
the whole nation is extravagant and dishonest, then will there be 
too much credit, and not till then; and until every human being in 
the land, no matter how poor (and the poorer the greater need of 
credit), can obtain any amount of credit that he, being of years of 
discretion and of sound mind, considers will be useful to him, there 
will be too little credit. What is credit but belief—confidence in a 
man’s word ? 

“ Credit is an indispensable thing in a civilized country ; it is the 
second mark, indeed, of civilization. That people may transfer them- 
selves from one end of the land to the other, the poor, the weak, and 
the defenceless, even women and children, with the utmost confidence 
and security, is the first mark of civilization. This is already at- 
tained with such perfection, that had any philosopher in the first or 
second century after the Norman conquest, indicated the almost 
boundless and absolute security of liberty that the people of England 
now enjoy, going about, yet entirely unarmed, trusting nothing to 
their own powers of self-defence, not at all dreaming that they must 
be always vigilant themselves, but trusting entirely to the laws and 
to the officers of the law, for which they pay; such an indication of 
the first mark of civilization would have been clamoured down as an 
idle dream. Then would it have been said, ‘ Great men, surrounded 
with all the instruments of protection which wealth can purchase, 
may be safe; but as for the rest of the nation, petty people, they 
cannot obtain, nor must they expect, the protection of the law; they 
are not worth protecting; the machinery is too costly for them.’ 
Thank God such a dream has in our day been realized ! That people 
should transfer their property, the products of human ingenuity and 
toil, from one end of the country to the other, either the largest or 
smallest parcels thereof, with the utmost confidence and security, 
is the second mark of civilization. Amid the fear and doubt, the 
ruin and disaster, that people now-a-days endure, in consequence of 
successive invasions of their laws, scarcely less ferocious than the 
Norman invasion itself, any poor philosopher would be called a 
dreamer, who should declare that property in all its states might 
enjoy the same absolute security, if proper means were employed, 
and that the time will come, when people need not be told that 
they must trust to their own viligance and acuteness, but that they 
will receive sufficient security from the laws, and the officers of the 
law, for whose services they pay, and that rents and tithes and 
masses of wealth protected by such curious securities, will not be 
deemed more deserving, nor more capable of receiving protection, 
than the ¢ petty debts’ of a mechanic. England must be very 
quiet about her civilization, until she renders humble men’s property 
as secure as she has to her glory rendered humble men’s lives.”’ 

We have given at length these extracts, because they exhibit 
the new sort of inquiry which the subject has undergone, the 
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object being, not to criticise law procedure, but to develop true 
principles, and to explode common fallacies. — Credit being in- 
dispensable, it must be protected ; personal liberty being indis- 
pensable, it must be protected ; and how? by the same means; 
z. é4 by the punishment of those who wilfully render them inse- 
cure. This suggests inquiry into the causes of insolvency ; 
which are—1. Involuntary. 2. Wilful, of four sorts—negligence — 
extravagance—gambling or speculation—and roguery, which are 
preventible in a greater or less degree by the same means by 
which other voluntary injuries are preventible, namely, due 
punishments. Mr Elliott contends that the wilful insolvent is a 
public enemy; Beccaria said, 

“¢ The fraudulent bankrupt should be punished in the same manner 
with him who adulterates the coin; for to falsify a piece of coin, 
which is a pledge of the mutual obligations between citizens, is not 
a greater crime than to violate the obligations themselves.” 

But to fully establish this, it is shown that people cannot pro- 
tect themselves against wilful insolvents, by their own prudence 
and caution, any more than they can against forgers and coiners. 
The evils of credit in encouraging improvidence among the 
higher and lower orders are shown to be only partial evils of a 
great general good. 


We have not space to follow the examination of the Report of 
the Commissioners selected by Lord Cottenham, on which so 
much legislative mischief has been done; but a careful reading 
will at once amuse, and show that great men in high places can 
confuse and mystify, and fall into all the logical fallacies which 
are usually considered the peculiar privilege of ancient gossips 
or dishonest rhetoricians. In state papers such infirmities are 
unpardonable. ‘This Report would be a good exercise in logic 
for a class of school-boys. ; 

To this commission ninety persons of various occupations sent 
written reports; of these ten write so vaguely that their opinions 
cannot be ascertained ; sixteen are against coercion of the person ; 
sixty-four are in favour of arrest in some form ;—rather a heavy 
weight of evidence to be entirely forgotten by those who were 
recommending such destruction of the ancient securities to men’s 
property as necessarily exposed in the state of debt as their per- 
sons are exposed in travelling. 

A brief outline of remedial measures is given : 

“¢1, Credit must be, or commerce cannot be, and without it, no 
civilization. All transactions have a claim to credit, from the milk 
score or the newspaper bill to the state loan. Therefore the whole 


of such transactions, without regard to magnitude, have a claim to 
protection, 
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‘2, Broken credit or insolvency is a wrong; a public, as well a3 
a private wrong. 

“<3. Insolvency is commonly, but not universally, a voluntary or 
wilful wrong. 

“4, Wilful wrong is punishment-worthy, because 

“‘5, The fear of punishment constrains men in their conduct with 
respect to wilful wrongs. 

“6, Involuntary wrong is not punishment-worthy, because men 
cannot be constrained thereby.” ; 

It would be cruel to punish in any way an unfortunate insol- 
vent, who deserves rather pity and assistance, which Mr Elliott 
contends—quite in opposition to general opinion—will be af- 
forded to him in general and with no sparing hand by his cre- 
ditors, the very men who have suffered by him. Of this he gives 
some instances, to which may be added, that within a few days 
Mr Charles Mann, of Romford, who suffered so severely as the 
partner of Alderman Johnson, has received from his creditors, in 
testimony of their esteem, a handsome snuff-box, containing one 
hundred guineas. 

A handsome subscription has been made in Norfolk for Mr 
Waller, the celebrated bankrupt, among the persons who have 
suffered so much by his failure, which, if it be unaccompanied by 
fraud, is not without much misconduct. 


“7, Wilful insolvency is a wrong, punishment-worthy, and will be 
duly punished, in all virtuous and civilized countries, because wilful 
insolvency is more or less preventible according to the due pressure 
of law sanctions. 

‘* ProcepuRE. 

‘*¢ 1. Allow and assist any man (the creditor) to accuse any other 
man (the debtor), but at his peril, of having done him the wrong of 
not paying a just and due debt; just as any man is allowed and as- 
sisted (but at his peril) to accuse any other man of having done him 
any other kind of injury. 

“2, Bring the accused before the magistrate—time and manner 
at the discretion of the accuser, but within the limits of prescribed 
forms—to inquire—1. Truth of the accusation: 2. Explanation of 
accused; can he pay the debt, and will he; or if not, why not? 
3. Béing able, he may have good reason for not paying the debt ; on 
which issue is joined : 4. Or he may be unable, by reason of any 
of the before-named causes, combined or not, called voluntary 
or involuntary: 5. During inquiry the debtor must be held to 
bail, or kept in safe custody, or by any the easiest means that can 
be devised, be held to be forthcoming, to give from time to time 
what explanations are needful, that he may not escape with or with- 
out property, and that he may receive what punishment the inquiry 
may show to be due to his offence, if it be a wilful one. 

** 3, Concurrently with this, means must be employed to obtain 
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saan of debtors’ property of all kinds for the benefit of cre- 
itors. 

“4. Proceedings having been commenced (or information laid) 
by one creditor, the detention of the debtor, and the subsequent in- 
quiry shall be for the protection of all the creditors (if more than 
one), as is now in bankruptcy. 

“ Our system has favoured the prompt man; the most pressing, 
or the detaining creditor, being often paid; those who are less ur- 
gent, more indulgent, more generous, obtain but little. The op- 
pression and roguery that arise out of this is very great; roguery as 
much on the part of the creditor as of the debtor. But it is said, 
if the moving creditor is to get no peculiar advantage by his motion 
he will not move ; to which there are two answers :—1. He will do 
so when there are no other means by which he can get anything; 
2. Good procedure will nearly prevent insolvency. There will be 
fewer losses, and creditors will then more readily act for the general 
good. The law is the most powerful of all teachers in showing men 
their social duties, and in compelling their performance. Good 
laws will soon extirpate those trading vultures, creditors as well as 
debtors, who devour men’s hearts:—there are a great many com- 
mercial nuisances besides pettifogging attorneys. 

“ 5. The issue of the inquiry will determine the nature of the in- 
solvency: if involuntary, the insolvent must be treated as an unfor- 
tunate person, and discharged. It must be a cruel code that would 
hurt such a man, and which I for one abhor. 

“ 6. Ifa wilful insolvent, the liability to punishment should depend 
on the amount of dividend, modified by the cause or causes already 
examined, and classed in the order of their intensity of wrong. 

“The amount of dividend will, generally, be an index of the 
cause of insolvency; the rogue paying a smaller dividend than the 
gambler or the idler. 

“ Such a rule will be useful to the whole debtor class, as well as 
creditor class. A man will be urged to pursue that very course 
which is so conducive to his own security. He will keep proper 
books, watched and balanced, and will stop early in his career, and 
not persevere, hoping against hope, until all his creditors’ property 
as well as his own is gone. 

“ Much of the common fraud of fictitious claims on the part of 
relations and others will be prevented ; for the more they claim, the 
smaller the dividend, and the greater the liability to punishment, 
even should the case not be one of fraud. It will enable an insol- 
vent to begin the world again with the least odium, having done the 
least injury to others; retaining some, it may be considerable, cha- 
racter for probity, industry, and good business conduct.” 


Before the passing of the Act (53 Geo. ITI, ec. 102) which es. 
tablished the Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors, men who did 
not pay their debts, no matter from what cause, were kept in 
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prison an indefinite time, at the will of any one creditor; if they 
paid him they were let free, no matter what they might owe to 
others.* Now although there was not much practical evil result- 
ing from this, compared with what has followed the establishment 
of the Court, yet such a procedure was certainly most erroneous 
in principle, and supplied the humanitists of that day with 
abundant materials for poetry and declamation ; and, aided by the 
spendthrifts and rogues of the fashionable order, they succeeded, 
not in placing the punishment of the wilful insolvent on a just 
ground, but in giving nearly complete impunity to all sorts of 
insolvents, no matter what their character, and in imposing dif- 
ficulties and cost on the creditor, which he was rarely public- 
spirited (or vindictive!) enough to undertake. A great wrong 
was attempted to be relieved, by the infliction of a greater wrong ; 
foolish principles of legislation were adopted, and error has been 
heaped on error ever since. Because men who did not pay their 
debts were indefinitely and unjustly (sometimes) imprisoned at 
the will of the creditor, whom at least he accused on oath of doing 
him a great injury, what did the law reformers of that day do? 
Institute a Court for the instant inquiry into the truth, &c., of 
the accusation? and then consign the accused to punishment on 
the issue of that inquiry, as Mr Elliott somewhat rationally pro- 
poses, taking the attain out of the hands of the creditor, whom all 
experience shows to be disposed in most cases ¢o punish too little, 
rather than too much, and punishing according to law and to its 
own impartial notion of the measure of the injury?—No; but 
instead of this very rational course, they made a Court for the 
relief of insolvent debtors; why did they not carry out their 
humanity, and because larceners or felons were enduring too much 
vindictive punishment, establish a Court for the relief of larceners 
and felons, instead of meliorating the criminal code. Mr Elliott, 
exposing this absurd course, says— 


‘‘ A strange man is seen leaving a house stealthily, with goods in 
his hand, the property of the owner of the house. He is taken into 
custody, and put on his trial as a thief. The facts are proved, and 
if convicted he is sent to prison; but a Court is constituted for the 
relief of larceners, and in that Court, if the prosecutor cannot prove 
a new series of facts—viz., that the offender was in his house with a 
dishonest intention—the offender’s own oath is taken to prove that 
it was all a mistake; that he was merely going to borrow the goods, 
and intended to restore them, which shall be taken as complete 





be The cruelties incident to this period are well set forth in a pamphlet by 
Mr Edward Cooke, ‘ An Inquiry into the State of the Law of Debtor and 
Creditor in England.’ 1829. 
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evidence in his favour, and he shall be entitled to his discharge out 
of prison.” 


No good can be expected from a legislature which has adopted 
such odd principles, and hence the great labour which our author 
has been constrained to undertake, to force the admission of 
entirely new ones. For be it remembered, that the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court remains, but by new Acts stripped of much of 
even its former little power to hold and punish. Acts which 
now compel the liberation, or protect against any sort of impri- 
sonment, without any inquiry whatever, debtors who petition 
the Court, and surrender all their effects, except certain excepted 
articles by law; and those also which are excepted by themselves, 
in defiance of the law, done in almost all cases with impunity. 
The Act 5 and 6 Vic. c. 116, has been most vigorously and racily 
exposed by Mr Commissioner Law, in a pamphlet entitled 
‘Comments on the New Scheme of Insolvency.’ Mr Law had 
the courage and energy to refuse assent to the Commissioners’ 
Report of 1840, and he printed a recusant report, exhibiting great 
knowledge and clear thinking on this much confused subject. 
The mercantile classes are under great obligations to Mr Law 
and to Mr Fane. 

There is a general opinion, that debts contracted for the ne- 
cessaries of life should not be protected by such stringent laws. 
Surely the result of this will ’ a more general refusal to sell 
bread, meat, and clothes on credit, and that those who cannot 
obtain them in any other way will steal them. Is it not better 
to be a debtor, and even an insolvent debtor, than a thief ? Of 
this opinion Mr Elliott says, 


“The effects are not so humane as they are intended to be. If 
bread debts are not so securely protected as wine debts, bread cannot 
be so readily obtained on credit as wine. But it is more desirable 
to enable men to obtain bread (without which they cannot exist) on 
credit than wine. If men who have no ready money cannot obtain 
bread on credit, the blow is at once struck, they must perish, which 
they will not submit to, or they will on the instant become paupers 
or thieves; in a week or a month something may happen: surely a 
little breathing time may as well be allowed, because at worst they 
then become only imprisoned debtors, instead of paupers or impri- 
soned thieves. To which may be added their second chance, that 
their creditors will not imprison them. All experience shows that 
insolvents are less closely followed up than thieves. T'o protect a 
bread debt is therefore most humane, since it clearly diminishes the 
number of paupers and thieves. Take one hundred persons in des- 
titution, the whole hundred must become thieves or paupers, there 
isno middle course; but protect debts, and sixty of them may con- 
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tract a debt, forty may recover and pay; of the other twenty, not 
more than ten may be imprisoned by their creditors. Under one set 
of circumstances destitution has one hundred victims; under the 
other, but fifty. While there is life there is hope. Nothing is 
more cruel in its consequences than misplaced humanity.” 


Poverty, which is itself no crime, cannot be admitted as a plea 
against the liability of the insolvent, any more than of the thief. 
Poverty is the result of a long series of antecedents, it may be 
the result of an act of Providence; of imbecility of mind; of the 
treachery of another; of robbery; or of idleness, extravagance, 
unsuccessful gambling, or of roguery. 

‘‘ A man may be in poverty and hungry on Saturday night, who 
had on the Monday morning abundant means of living for seven days, 
which he may have been robbed of, or may have lost carelessly, or 
have squandered away in vicious pleasures ; nevertheless, he is not to 
steal bread,—if it were so, in addition to contributions to poor’s rates 
and other charities, the bakers would have to contribute an inde- 
finite amount of loaves of bread to any passer-by who should take 
them and plead poverty. Still harder would it be if, before punish- 
ment were awarded, it should be required of the baker to prove that 
the thief was not poor and unfortunate. No doubt the baker would 
put up with the robbery rather than add to his loss by prosecution 
on such conditions, or seek to cover it by charging a higher price to 
those who do pay, or by giving light weight, by adulteration, or by 
other knavish tricks.” 

Without assenting entirely to all that is in Mr Elliott’s book, 
so new, and so startling to all preconceived opinions, this we say, 
that it is eminently worthy the most careful study of all who are 
interested in this hitherto little understood, but ever meddled 
with, subject. ‘The people will therein find an answer to the 
abundant fallacies and frauds with which men in high places have 
abused their submissive judgment; and the lawyer and the legis- 
lator must either demonstrate their inaccuracy—no easy task,—or 
they must adopt them, as the basis of future legislation. ‘There is 
no middle course, unless, indeed, there be the courage to declare 
that it is a convenient thing for men of a certain class to incur 
debts, and an inconvenient thing to be punished for non-payment ; 
and that, in order to protect them, the whole community must be 
exposed to continued spoliation, for it would be too barefaced to 
make an exception, and render all the people liable to virtuous 
sanctions except men and women of rank, birth, and fashion. 

Mr Commissioner Fane treats the subject in a more learned 
and technical manner; he takes it up where Mr Elliott has left 
it, adopting, however, nearly his principles. It would be difficult 
to exhibit greater oppression according to law, or a more efficient 
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(legal) apparatus to demoralize a people than the following. Mr 
Fane says— 

“IT do not hesitate to state, as the result of twenty years’ expe- 
rience, that process against property, unaided by process against the 
person, is a mere delusion; and for this reason, that upon the power 
of ultimately proceeding against the person, if necessary, depends 
the efficacy of all previous process, the efficacy of the summons, the 
efficacy of the order to pay, and the efficacy of the process against 
the goods. If the power of proceeding stops with process against 
the goods, and the debtor knows that the law is so, he will argue, 
that if he lives in lodgings and has no goods, or, if having goods, he 
can get his landlord foie in too many cases is willing to help him, 
so long as he pays the rent regularly) to say the goods are his, 
having been seized by him for rent, or if he can get any friend to 
say they are his, all is safe; he may safely incur what debts he 
pleases, safely defy the summons, safely defy the order to pay (for 
they neither of them, unsupported by process of some sort, amount 
to anything), and he may even safely defy the process against the 
goods. 

‘* He may safely defy the process against the goods, because it is 
so easy to transfer the property to another person, and so — 
and so hazardous for a creditor to try the question whether the 
transfer was bona fide or not. The debtor may postpone the transfer 
to almost the last moment, for he need not take any step until the 
creditor has shown not only that he is in earnest, but that, rather 
than forego his right and submit to be cheated, he will incur all the 
intolerable expenses of a law suit, the several steps of which are, 
1, Taking out a writ; 2. Filing a declaration; 3. Calling for a 
ee 4, Joining issue; 5. Making up the record for trial ; 6. Col- 
ecting evidence; 7. Preparing a brief; 8. Providing counsel ; 
9. Obtaining a verdict; 10. Entering up judgment; 11. Taking 
out execution; and 12. Employing a sheriff’s officer to seize: and 
all this even in the clearest case. In nine cases out of ten, creditors, 
seeing the expensiveness of the process, abandon their rights in 
despair; they do so even now, when they have some means of at 
least punishing a knavish debtor; but they will do so still more 
when all hope even of punishment is gone. Supposing, however, 
that some creditor, under the influence of a just indignation, resolves 
to proceed, and, regardless of expense and risk, on proceed to 
ee and execution; the debtor has then three courses open to 

im. 

‘¢ Ist. He may assign all his property to a trustee in trust for his 
creditors. 

“ This looks fair enough ; the trustee, however, need not perform 
his trust, because no man can compel him to perform it but by 
means of the Court of Chancery, and the Court of Chancery would 
of course, in all small cases, waste the whole fund in inquiring what 
was the proper application of it; and even if the creditor could treat 
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the assignment as an act of bankruptcy, and apply to the Court of 
Bankruptcy, even that Court could not deal with the case at a less 
expense than about 100J.; if, therefore, the assets are under 100/. 
when such a trust is created, the creditor is for all practical pur- 
poses without remedy, and the debtor is safe. 

“2nd. The debtor may assign his property to a friendly or a 
fictitious creditor, in satisfaction of a real or pretended debt, and 

“3rd. He may submit to a judgment or a judge’s order, and an 
execution founded upon it, in Snare of a friendly or fictitious cre- 
ditor.” 


The Act for better securing the payment of small debts (8 and 
9 Vic. cap. 127), was passed at the end of the session merely 
to stop the outcry which the measure of the previous session 
—an Act of confiscation—had raised through the land. It was 
passed in haste, and the very last that received the royal signa- 
ture, after the ministry had for months resisted it, and after Sir 
James Graham had declared that the former Act ‘* worked well.” 
It is a miserable dividend of justice, thrown back to the people, 
and with which they ought not to be content. It requires a double 
procedure, at of course double cost, with more than double risks 
of escape, if it answer the purpose of the debtor to abscond, 
either to a distant part of the kingdom, or to the colonies, or to 
a foreign country. For the real business of the judicial inquiry 
does not begin until after a judgment has been obtained from a 
court of competent jurisdiction ; that is to say, until after a man 
has been tried and convicted, and, judgment pronounced against 
him, and when men of common sense would expect and require 
that the officers of the law would take hold of the offender; to 
say nothing of the prior absurdity, of allowing all this inquiry 
and conviction to take place, the accused being at large and 
waiting the issue to take himself off if he shall choose. The 
whole of this first trial is only a device to harass the injured 
man,—the creditor,—to daunt him with a certain cost for an un- 
certain event,—the recovery of his claim; for in the majority of 
cases he cannot get judgment at a less cost than four or five 
pounds. ‘This being done, the creditor may commence his real 
action, at an additional certain cost of from ten shillings to two 
pounds (for a still uncertain event), and summons his debtor be- 
fore a court of competent jurisdiction, and if the debtor do not 
attend, then the officers may go and bring him, 7. e., if they can 
find him. It is true the creditor may proceed in the absence of 
the debtor, if the debtor, having been properly summoned, &c., do 
not attend, or on the accident of both parties OF present in the 


Court, the inquiry takes place,—the debtor—the man accused of 
injuring his neighbour by not paying him his claim,—shall be 
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examined by the Court touching the manner and time of his 
contracting the debt; the means or prospect of payment he had 
when he did contract the debt; and the creditor—the accuser— 
shall be examined touching his claim against the debtor, and on 
this issue the Court shall order payment of the debt by instal- 
ments or otherwise. And if the debtor—the accused—do not 
attend, or give sufficient excuse, or 


“Shall, if attending, refuse to disclose his property, or his trans- 
actions respecting the same, or respecting the contracting of the 
debt, or shall not make answer thereof to the satisfaction of the 
Court, or shall appear to such Court to have been guilty of fraud in 
contracting the debt, or of having wilfully contracted it without 
reasonable prospect of being able to pay it, or of having concealed 
or made away with his property in order to defeat his creditors, or 
if he appears to have the means of paying the same by instalments 
or otherwise, and shall not pay the same at such times as the Court 
shall order, or as the Court shall have ordered in which the original 
judgment shall have been obtained or order made, then in any of the 
said cases it shall be lawful for such Court to order such debtor to 
be committed, for any time not exceeding forty days, to the common 
gaol.”’—See. I. 


And further, no protection or interim or other order issuing 


out of any Court of Bankruptcy or for the relief of Insolvent 
debtors, obtained after such order for imprisonment under this 
Act shall be available to any debtor imprisoned. ‘That is, after a 
judgment has been obtained under this Act, the protection, in- 
terim, or other orders of other Courts shall not ride over and 
quash the order for imprisonment; but still leaving in full force 
and vigour all the former machinery so loudly complained of, as 
screening idle, extravagant, and dishonest, as well as really un- 
fortunate debtors, from the pursuit of men whose property they 
withhold, for when an interim or protection order has been first 
obtained then the provisions of the new Act are powerless. 
Little approach has been made by the Act towards a rational 
system of law. In some cases there will be not much practical 
difficulty where the creditor and debtor live in the same district, 
and wherein is a Court of competent jurisdiction, as at Birming- 
ham, and in just those cases (all certainly very numerous) wherein 
it is not the interest of the debtor to abscond, then the course of 
justice will be straight enough, for there the absurdity of a 
double procedure,—a judgment on a judgment,—will cause little 
additional delay and little additional cost, yet these two littles 
make a gratuitous and wanton infliction of evil on the people, 
and one which law-reformers ought to have avoided. But in 
cases, of which there are tens of thousands, involving millions of 
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treasure, the creditor living, e. g.,in London or Manchester, and 
the debtor far away, the double procedure, with its then con- 
siderable cost and delay, amounts to a prohibition of justice. Let 
the creditor live in Regent-street, and let the debtor live in 
Brighton or Bath, and then the procedure will be onerous 
enough, which is just what many men of great parliamentary 
and law-making influence desire. But it would be unjust to attri- 
bute all the vices of our legislation to aristocratic influences, 
seeing that matters are, if possible, worse in the United States, 
where the full fruits of private repudiation taught by law have 
ripened into what may be dreaded here, public Repudiation. 

In point of principle, however, very much has been gained, 
because the forty days’ imprisonment does not operate as satisfac- 
tion or extinguishment of any debt or demand (see See. III). 
The non-paying debtor is confined for forty days, not merely 
because he does not pay the debt, but because, according to 
See. I, he has done certain acts injurious to the commonwealth, 
and is indeed an offender or a criminal, which is the great prin- 
ciple for which Mr Elliott has long been contending. Let 
county courts, properly constituted, be of universal jurisdiction, 
let the procedure be simplified, the costs reduced, and those costs, 
whatever they are, be imposed on the wrong-doing party, on the 
debtor if he shall have imposed so much cost on his creditor un- 
justly, and on the creditor if he shall have wrongly accused 
another, and then this very simple, but much wilfully confused 
question, will be put on a right basis. 

Besides this, there is a draft of a bill (with the names of Mr 
Hawes and Mr Masterman), generally circulated in the mercan- 
tile world, to amend the Bankruptcy Laws. It will be indeed 
a great amendment if carried, and of that there is no cause of 
fear (if the London committee be properly supported), although 
it falls short of what ought to be. One great step is indeed 
made by the structure of a single sentence, for by it something 
more than fraud is admitted to be a culpable cause of wilful in- 
solvency ; the commercial men have always been told that the 
legislature has a great horror of fraud, and only prove, ay, prove 
fraud, and there shall be plenty of means of punishment; but it 
is a very difficult thing to prove fraud, seeing that so large a 
portion of the evidence is in the hands of the accused, and be- 
sides, what definition will the legislature give of fraud? when a 
man has kept no books, or has destroyed his books, the evidence 
is often entirely gone. The bill proposes that wilful misconduct 
as well as fraud shall be deemed an offence. 


It would be better to adopt Mr Elliott’s classification at once, 
and use the terms, negligence,—extravagance,—gambling or 
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commercial speculation,x—and pane arg and seeing the great 
difficulty of proving anything against the bankrupt, when there 
are not the usual books of account properly kept, and seeing 
also that no trader himself can be safe, who does not keep books 
of account, it should be enacted that every bankrupt who does 
not present such books shall be, ipso facto, a fraudulent bank- 
rupt, unless he be able to clear himself to the satisfaction of the 
Court ; 


‘* Nothing deserves severer punishment than the not keeping 
proper books. A surgeon must not undertake the duties of his pro- 
fession if he be incompetent: youth is no extenuation for him, as is 
often pleaded for bankrupts. A man must not ask credit if he be 
incompetent: let him tell his creditors he does not keep books, nor 
can he, and see if he will then obtain credit. On the contrary, he 
gives it to be understood that he will and can keep books, as the 
surgeon gives it to be understood that he has instruments, as the 
other has books, and skill to use them.”* 





* The difficulty of penal legislation would be much removed if a scale 
of punishments were adopted, such as Mr Elliott proposes. The amount 
of dividend to be the first mark for the quantity of punishment, but 


“ The amount of dividend alone would be an arbitrary and unjust mark for 
punishment ; but it is very important as the first mark, because it is the measure 
of the injury, though not of the quantity of wilfulness. But if there were no 
other mark, men who were in difficulties would buy largely, or obtain funds by 
various disreputable means, and thus raise their dividend and depress their punish- 
ment. The quantity of punishment is to be measured by the amount of the divi- 
dend, together with the cause of the insolvency. For illustration, the following 
hypothetical scale of punishments may be consulted :— 

1, 15s. and under 18s. in the pound, refusal of certificate for three months, for 
the negligent or idle insolvent, 

2. 10s, and under 15s., refusal of certificate for six months. , 

3. 5s. and under 10s., one month’s imprisonment, and refusal of certificate for 
twelve months, 

4. 1s, and under 5s., four months’ imprisonment, and refusal of certificate for 
twelve months, or banishment for two years, at discretion of judge. 


For cases of wanton or wilful insolvency, caused by idleness, the negligent or 
idle man, who pays fifteen shillings in the pound, is a less public enemy than he 
who pays five shillings in the pound, and, in all probability, in so far forth as the 
cause of his insolvency is wilful, will have been less wilful, that is, less negligent, 
and therefore will deserve less punishment. : 

The refusal of certificate is a good punishment for a negligent man, who is often 
very plausible (a good-tempered fellow), and would be very likely to move men’s 
sympathies, and get credit again at once. 

Where the cause of insolvency is extravagance, the treatment may be as follows, 
according to the amount of dividend :— 

1. Six to twelve months’ imprisonment. 

2. Twelve to eighteen months’ ditto. 

3. The same, or three years’ banishment, 

4. Five years’ banishment. 

Where the cause is speculation or gambling: — 
1. Twelve to eighteen months’ imprisonment. 
2. The same, or five years’ banishment, 
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The bill is defective in net more definitely setting forth the 
various causes of wilful insolvency, each one of which should 
be declared an offence. It might be greatly improved by ap- 
plying the definite and just provisions of the French code, of 
which a full account is given in Mr Elliott’s book. Insolvency 
is of three kinds according to the ‘ Code de Commerce :’— 


“1. Insolvency not liable to punishment. 

2. Insolvency liable to punishment, called simple bankruptcy. 

3. Insolvency liable to severe punishment, called fraudulent bank- 
ruptecy. 

There are two modes of procedure :—Firstly, against those who 
are in a state of insolvency— Faillite—as traders, or who have done 
acts of trading; and secondly, against non-traders who are in a 
state of insolvency or pecuniary difficulty, called Deconfiture. 


OF SIMPLE BANKRUPTCY. 

Every insolvent, who, in the investigation of his affairs, shall 
appear chargeable with one or more of the following offences, shall 
be proceeded against as a simple bankrupt :— 

If his house expenses, which he is bound to enter regularly in his 
day-book, appear excessive. 

If he has spent considerable swus at play, or in operations of pure 
hazard. 

If it shall appear that he has borrowed largely, or re-sold mer- 
chandise at a loss, or below the current price, after it appeared 
by his last account-taking that his debts exceeded his assets by one- 
half. 

If he has issued negotiable securities to three times the amount of 
his available assets, according to his last account-taking. 

The following may also be proceeded against as simple bank- 
rupts :-— 

He who has not declared his own insolvency in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. 

He who has not come in and surrendered within the limited time, 
having no legitimate excuse for his absence. 

He, who either produces no books at all, or produces such as have 
been irregularly kept, and this, although the irregularities may not 
indicate frand. 

Cases of simple bankruptcy shall be brought before the tribunals 
of correctional police, at the instance of the assignees, or any cre- 
ditor, or on the ex-officio prosecution of the proper officer. 











3. Banishment—five to seven years 
4. The same for life. 
Where the cause is roguery :-— 
1. One year hard labour, and five years’ banishment. 
2. Banishment for life. 
3. Transportation for fourteen years. 
4. The same for life.” 
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The tribunal, in pronouncing the case to be one of simple bank- 
ruptey, will award, as a punishment, imprisonment for a term of not 
less than one month, or exceeding two years. The sentence shall be 
posted up and inserted in the journals. 

OF FRAUDULENT BANKRUPTCY. 

Every insolvent, who shall appear chargeable with any one or 
more of the following offences, shall be proceeded against as a frau- 
dulent bankrupt. 

If he has attempted to account for his property by fictitious 
expenses and losses, or if he does not fully account for all his 
receipts. 

If he has fraudulently concealed any sum of money or any debt 
due to him, or any merchandise or other movables. 

If he has made fraudulent sales or gifts of his property. 

If he has allowed fictitious debts to be proved against his estate. 

If he has been entrusted with property, either merely to keep, or 
with special directions as to its use, and has nevertheless appro- 
priated it to his own use. 

If he has purchased real property in a borrowed name. 

If he has concealed his books. 

The following may also be proceeded against in a similar way :— 

He who has not kept books, or whose books shall not exhibit his 
real situation as regards his debts and credits. 

He who, having obtained a protection (sauf conduit), shall not 
have duly attended. 

Cases of fraudulent bankruptcy shall be prosecuted, ex-officio, 
before the Assize Courts, either on the ground of public notoriety, 
or at the instance of the syndics (assignees), or a creditor. 

When the party charged shall have been adjudged guilty of the 
above offences, or any of them, he shall be condemned to hard 
labour for a term certain. And 

The sentence shall be posted up and inserted in the journals.” 

The bill is also without one provision of the very greatest 
importance, which has been again and again proposed at various 
times, and has always been negatived, but without any very 
honourable or cogent reason, viz.—All cases of insolvency, no 
matter how adjusted, shall be registered in a (bankruptey) Court, 
and shall appear three times in the ‘ London Gazette ;’ and it 
the insolvent live twenty miles from London, the insolvency 
shall also be advertised once in the local paper published nearest 
to his residence. A man may compound with his creditors as 
heretofore, in any way that can be agreed upon, but it shall not 
be a private and secret composition, or insolvency, but shall be 
one of which all the world shall be advertised; the iniquities 
now daily perpetrated by these compositions are too well known 
to all merchants and traders to need detail. Mr Elliott refers to 
one large mercantile establishment, which is, and has continued 
to be, in good general credit, though it has more than once 
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secretly paid a composition to certain large creditors. Such 
persons ought not to be allowed to carry on mercantile affairs, 
being, or having been, insolvent; obtaining large credits from 
others, and by that means probably, be enabled to pay the 
dividend, or a portion of it to their compounding creditors, who 
have thus a motive to connive at a public imposture. If all in- 
solvencies were registered in our Courts, and if, according to a 
prescribed form, an annual return thereof was made to Par- 
liament, we should know then officially the annual loss sustained 
by the community by insolvency, which Mr Elliott estimates at 


Jifty millions. 


Never in modern times has the subject been so fully discussed 
—never have the miseries of frantic legislation been so generally 
felt, or so loudly complained of. Now, therefore, is the time for the 
mercantile classes to stir themselves; they are all-powerful, they 
have only to will to have good laws and to obtain them; yr! 
are not without leaders, though, for obvious reasons, they will 
get little aid from the press (except, indeed, the ‘Times’ and 
the * Globe’). Mr Benjamin Hawes, with some apparent change 
of opinion, has given very zealous and efficient aid; Mr William 
Hawes, and Mr Ingram Travers, a young merchant of great in- 
telligence, zeal, and industry, Mr Moffat, M.P., and Messrs 
Nicholson and Gassiot, have bestowed on this matter immense 
labour during the last few months, which must not now be re- 
laxed; they have shown what they can do, and what their fellow- 
merchants expect they will continue to do. It is not a difficult 
subject when class interests and fashionable prejudices are hushed 
by the power of truth uttered by a great and » arse et people. 
Beccaria said, more than a hundred years ago, what is true to the 
very letter in our day : — 

** With what ease might a sagacious legislator prevent the 
greatest part of fraudulent bankruptcies, and remedy the mis- 
fortunes that befal the honest and industrious! A public re- 
gister of all contracts, with the liberty of consulting it allowed to 
every citizen; a public fund formed by a contribution of the 
opulent merchants for the timely assistance of unfortunate in- 
dustry, were establishments that could produce no real incon- 
veniences, and many advantages. But unhappily, the most 
simple, the easiest, yet the wisest laws, that wait only for the 
nod of the legislator, to diffuse through nations wealth, power, 
and felicity; laws which would be regarded by future gene- 
rations with eternal gratitude, are either unknown or rejected. 
A restless and trifling spirit, the timid prudence of the present 
moment, a distrust and aversion to the most useful novelties, 
possess the minds of those who are empowered to regulate the 
actions of mankind.” E. J. 
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Art VI.—Narrative of the United States’ Exploring Expedition. 
In 5 vols. ith an Atlas. Wiley and Putman. 


The first expedition fitted out for scientific objects by the 
United States, of which the commander, Captain Charles 
Wilkes, has given us an account in the above work, commenced 
under unfayourable auspices. The object, when first announced, 
was received with enthusiasm; it interested the national pride; 
a multitude of volunteers presented themselves to share the perils 
and honours of a voyage of discovery; but the arrangements for 
the expedition were ill planned; the department entrusted with 
them knew nothing of the duty with which they had been en- 
trusted; disorganization led to delay, and delay to the successive 
resignation of every officer appointed to the command, until one 
was found bold enough to proceed to sea with ill-found vessels, at 
the wrong season, to encounter certain shipwreck, and compara- 
tive failure, but to bear up with the true Anglo-Saxon spirit 
against all difficulties, and deserve the success for which it was 
scarcely permitted him to hope. 

This is but the history of all our own early exploring expe- 
ditions, including those of Cook; but experience has taught us 
some useful lessons, and America in due time will profit by the 
same teacher. In this case the fault seems to have been, not 
with the scientific, but naval equipment ; everything was thought 
of but sound ships, and good stores of provisions and clothing. 
The risks, however, encountered in rotten craft increase the in- 
terest of the narrative. One result is, a work at least not barren 
of incident ; and—as if the executive wished to make amends for 
the past misplaced economy, a work of imposing form, embel- 
lished, without regard to expense, in the first style of art. 

The numerous and highly finished steel engravings and vig- 
nettes contained in these volumes are a great improvement upon 
the undecorated page of our early voyagers. We have a pictorial 
description, evidently faithful, and characteristic of scenes new 
alike to old and new Englanders, and which could not be ade- 
quately described in words. 

The literary execution of the work is its least merit. We do 
not object to the style that it is plain and homely, but that the 
sense is often obscure, and the story not always well con- 
nected. We get confused with the third person and the 
first, mistake Captain Hudson for Captain Wilkes, lose sight 
of the Vincennes, and confound it with the Peacock. In 
the first volume, whcih is chiefly devoted to the South Ame- 
rican coast, the Spanish is below the school-boy standard. It is 
the English-Spanish of those who know nothing of the language 
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from native sources. ‘* Chile” is obstinately written ‘ Chili,” 
after the vulgar. English pronunciation Chilly. The name is 
“ Chilé,” pronounced Cheelay. One of the vignettes, entitled 
“‘ Viga of the Concon, with Tupongati in the distance,” should 
be Vega of the Concon, and ‘Tupongati should be by a a 
‘Vega of the Coneon,” means ‘plain of the river Concon,” 
but “ Viga” signifies a beam. 

Following the course of the expedition from Madeira to Rio 
Janeiro, we may here note that the botanical, physiological, and 
historical sketches embodied in the paper on Brazil, are of great 
interest, especially to English wnt 2 who for the most part 
know but little of the country, although they hear occasionally 
of the importance of its commercial relations with our own. 
This part of the work is enriched by a valuable paper from Mr 
Hale, the philologist of the expedition, on the slave population, 
and the African tribes of which it is composed. The extreme 
fertility of the soil, and the luxuriance of the vegetable kingdom, 
arrested the attention of our voyagers, although accustomed to 
forest productions upon a much more gigantic seale than are 
familiar to Europeans. We hear of specimens of the slender 
cecropias rising to the height of one hundred feet without a 
limb, and of arborescent ferns forty feet in height. Little is 
known of the botany of the Brazilian forest, and the desired 
knowledge is not of easy acquisition. 

The trees are in fact inaccessible, the trunks being from seventy 
to one hundred feet high, before the branches appear, so that the 
latter can only be got at by felling. The view of the forest is truly 
remarkable. Trees of immense growth intermingled with others of 
less size, presenting to the eye the most singular and fantastic forms 
imaginable. The roots of climbing plants, dangling between their 
straight trunks, resembled the tackling of a ship. 

‘ A little incident that occurred to our exploring party will show the 
difficulties to be encountered in obtaining specimens. They had 
observed for a few days a beautiful yellow flowering tree, that was 
very conspicuous in the forest. Believing that it could be easily 
come at, they made the attempt to reach it, but without success, 
finding it, instead of being a low, a high inaccessible tree. ‘They 
then directed their steps to others, but were disappointed again. 
Determined not to be foiled in their pursuit, they again went off in 
search of others in sight; these, to their surprise, were on the oppo- 
site side of a river. Nothing daunted, Mr Brackenridge crossed it, 
though deep, and endeavoured to scale the tree. What had ap- 
— near the ground now proved a tree of some sixty feet in 

eight, with a smooth and slippery bark; and he returned to his 
companion empty-handed. Dr Pickering next made the attempt. 
After crossing the stream with difficulty, , * reached the desired ob- 


ject, and endeavoured to climb, but after reaching some forty feet, 
was obliged to acknowledge himself vanquished.” 
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The machinery of Government administration is described by 
Captain Wilkes as a combination of feudal customs and modern 
innovations. ‘The executive is feeble, but the people have a 
habit of obeying the laws; and the present federal organization 
is a security alike against anarchy and military domination. 


“The present government was established by, and is under the 
guidance of, a few leading men, a small party in Rio, who manage 
all the political concerns of the empire. They seem to act without 
any desire of personal aggrandizement, and apparently without am- 
bition to be dedaguishel beyond the circle of their party. From 
what has already been said of the interior, and the character of its 
inhabitants, it will be seen that there is no great difficulty in manag- 
ing the provinces by means of a few influential men, and thus the 
whole power seems concentrated within the city of Rio, where it is 
easy to direct things to the issue that they may desire. 

“It was this party which overthrew, or effected the reform in the 
constitution under Don Pedro I, in 1823, and established the New 
Congress, consisting of a senatorial body of fifty, who were chosen 
for life, and of one hundred deputies, for three years. The reformed 
constitution provided that the succession should devolve on the 
eldest son of Pedro I, during whose minority there should be three 
regents chosen for life. 

“Things went on badly after the beginning of the new order of go- 
vernment, principally in consequence of the disastrous Banda Ori- 
ental war, which caused a great sacrifice of money and resources, 
deranged the currency, and involved the nation in debt. In 1831 
Don Pedro abdicated the throne, and went to Europe; the regency 
came into power, and this band of leading men formed themselves 
into an opposition to the government. They succeeded in making 
some important changes, setting aside the three regents for life, sub- 
stituting one elected for four years, and introducing a federal system, 
which gives the provinces the right of local legislatures to regulate 
their provincial concerns independently of the general government.” + 


The voyage to Rio had sufficed to demonstrate the fact, that 
neither of the two leading vessels of the expedition would be 
seaworthy in high latitudes. A long detention at this port 
was therefore unavoidable for essential repairs; so bad had 
been the outfit, that, in one case, the mizen-mast had to 
be cut off about eighteen inches, in consequence of a defect 
in it, which it appeared had been filled up with rope yarns 
and putty, and painted over! Such were the sailing qualities 
of the store-ship, that she took one hundred days to make 
the voyage from the United States to Rio (the longest on 
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record), and when she joined the expedition all the stores were 
found defective, including the bread and flour. 

Escaping finally from Rio, Captain Wilkes sails for Orange 
harbour, Terra del Fuego, where he parts company with the 
Vincennes, from causes not clearly assigned, but involving, appa- 
rently, some dissension among the officers, and proceeds on his 
first southern cruize to the Antarctic seas; the result of which is 
described in two brief chapters, of which the heads are,—late 
season, bad weather, ill-found vessels, and defective stores. A 
favourable opportunity, however, occurred for noting the height 
and velocity of the waves—a subject upon which few accurate 
observations have hitherto been taken. The wind at the time 
was blowing hard from the north-west. 


“The Porpoise was directly ahead of the Seagull, and but two 
waves apart; the rate of sailing was about eight knots an hour, 
both vessels being apparently very steady. In heaving the log I 
found that the chip, in drawing in the line, was, when on the top of 
the next wave astern, distant by line three hundred and eighty feet, 
equal to one-sixteenth of a mile, and the schooner being on the next 
wave, was twice the distance, or one-eighth of a mile. The time 
occupied for a wave to pass from the schooner to the brig was thir- 
teen seconds, taking the mean of many trials, from which none 
varied more than a second and a half. This gave about twenty-six 
and a half miles in an hour, for their apparent progressive motion. 
In order to get their height, I took the opportunity, when the schoo- 
ner was in the trough of the sea, and my eye on board the Porpoise 
in the horizon, to observe where it cut the mast: the wood-cut will 
illustrate it. This gave me thirty-two feet. The waves ran higher 
and more regular on this occasion than I have seen them at any 
other time during the cruize.”+ 


After returning to Orange harbour the expedition proceeded 
northwards along the western coast of South America to Val- 
paraiso. A highly favourable description is given of the progress 
of this city, and of the country generally. Captain Wilkes tells 
us that “there is no country that more strongly bears the impress 
of the working of a master-spirit in conjunction with a desire on 
the part of the people to maintain order by good government 
than Chili!” —{Chilé;-O-readert)~- 

“The civil power has now complete ascendency over the military, 
which had so long ruled Chili with despotic sway. The breaking 





* The expedition consisted of the United States ships Vincennes, Pea- 
cock, and Relief, the brig Porpoise, and the two tenders, Sea Gull and 
Flying Fish. The Peacock was wrecked July 18, 1841; the Sea Gull lost 
about May 1, 1839; and the Flying Fish was sold at Singapore. 
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down of the latter was the first step to the establishment of good 
order, and removed the spirit of disorginzation that a military 
ascendency was for ever producing. Revolution had become another 
word in the army for promotion, for with it every officer usually 
obtained a grade. 

“ Public opinion has weight in directing the affairs of state. The 
people are fond of agricultural pursuits, and the lower orders much 
better disposed towards foreigners than in other parts. Schools and 
colleges have been established, and a desire to extend the benefits of 
education throughout the population is evinced.” 

The credit of these improvements is chiefly due to Portales, 
the able minister to the republic during its late struggle with 
Peru, but of whose fame only a faint echo has yet reached 
Europe. He was the first to organize an efficient police, and to 
show that the civil authority could be made supreme: but he him- 
self fell a victim to a revolutionary faction at the moment of its 
suppression. His tragical fate is thus narrated : 


“To carry on the war, part of two battalions of a veteran regi- 
ment from the south arrived at Valparaiso, under the command of 
Colonel Vidaurre, a brave and distinguished officer. They were or- 
dered to Quillota, where recruits were to join them, until the regi- 
ment should be full, and where they were to be drilled and disci- 


plined for embarkation. Vidaurre was appointed head of the staff 

of the army, under Admiral Blanco Encalada, commander-in-chief. 

A regiment of one thousand four hundred men was soon completed, 

and reported to be in fine order. The navy, composed of seven 

vessels, was — to sail. At this time Portales, being minister of 
P 


war, came to Valparaiso to hasten the departure of the expedition, 
and to give his personal inspection to its material. Vidaurre was 
his protegé, and an invitation to a ball, said to be about being given 
in Quillota, sent by Vidaurre, was accepted by Portales, who in- 
tended going there to examine the condition of the troops. At the 
same time he determined on carrying Vidaurre his epaulettes and 
promotion as brigadier and chief of the staff. On the afternoon of 
the 3rd of June, 1836, Vidaurre ordered the troops into the square 
for Portales’ reception. When all were assembled, Vidaurre made 
a signal, some soldiers advanced, surrounded and seized Portales, 
who was not allowed to say a word, but was hurried to prison, and 
heavy irons put on him. An acta, or declaration, was drawn np and 
signed by about forty officers, all subalterns, containing the usual 
phraseology of such documents about tyranny, injustice, suffering 
country, &c. A servant of Portales escaped unseen, and brought 
the astounding intelligence to Valparaiso soon after re cre- 
ating the greatest consternation. It was naturally supposed that an 
officer of Vidaurre’s energy and character would push for Val- 
paraiso without delay. If he had done so, he could have taken it. 
Alarm-guns were fired, and before daylight the militia were) under 
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arms, and not long after the squadron, consisting of some seven 
vessels, were hauled towards the Almendral. In the course of the 
day some few hundred men sent by Vidaurre were met and repulsed 
by a body of militia; not long after a flag of truce was sent to the 
town, demanding the delivery of the “ Port” and vessels, threat- 
ening, in the event of a refusal, to execute Portales, and in case the 
town was taken, to give it up to plunder, besides shooting every 
officer found in arms. It is said that Vidaurre offered to save Por- 
tales’ life if he would write an order for the surrender of the town. 
This he refused with indignation. The authorities, nevertheless, 
remained firm, and allowed the flag to return. The greatest anxiety 
prevailed in the port, as a night attack was apprehended, and it was 
feared the militia, new to warfare, would give way, or perhaps join 
the revolters. The measures taken to defend Valparaiso were ad- 
mirable. No confusion was observed, and the greatest alacrity was 
manifested by every officer of the government, and citizens, to aid 
the cause of order. The foreign merchants, however, sent their 
books, papers, and money, on board the English frigate Blonde, the 
only foreign vessel of war in port. Vidaurre came on, confident of 
success. He encountered the militia, at the entrance of the port, 
about two o'clock in the morning, and met with so warm a recep- 
tion that he was compelled to fall back. The militia pushed on, 
directed by Admiral Blanco. The governor, Colonel Vidaurre, a 
cousin of the revolutionist chief, followed him up so closely that it 
ended in a complete defeat, Vidaurre’s troops scattering themselves 
in every direction, himself flying with a few officers. When the 
fate of his troops was decided, his step-son, who was in the rear, 
where Portales was in a gig, heavily ironed, had him taken out, 
with his secretary, and shot.”’* 


The pursuit continued, and the common soldiers being left 
without officers, returned to their old quarters. Some days after 
Vidaurre and his chief accomplices in this act of sanguinary 
treachery were taken and tried by a Court-Martial. Twelve were 
executed; the rest banished. rder triumphed, but the death 
of Portales was a loss which was felt by the whole community as 
an irretrievable calamity. 

The state of Peru is described as unsatisfactory, and we find 
but little of interest or novelty in this part of the narrative. An 
excursion to the Cordilleras supplies the most readable incident 
of the remaining portion of the first volume. ‘The following will 
convey an idea of the ornithology of these elevated regions : 

“On the 22nd they determined to remain at Banos. At an early 
hour in the morning they found the village deserted, and it ——- 
on inquiry that all the inhabitants had gone abroad to tend their 
herds. For the purpose of taking as wide a range as possible in 
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search of plants, our gentlemen separated, some going up, while 
others descended : they all met with great success in their botanical 
researches. Dr Pickering attempted the ascent of one of the sum- 
mits. by noon he had reached a high elevation, and looking up, he 
espied a huge condor soaring down the valley. He stopped to ob- 
serve the majestic bird, as it sailed slowly along. To his surprise, 
it took a turn around him, then a second and a third, the last time 
drawing so near, that he began to apprehend it meditated an attack. 
He describes himself as being in the worst possible condition for a 
fight, his strength being exhausted by climbing, and his right hand 
having been lamed for some days, from a hurt. The nature of the 
ground, too, was anything but favourable for defence: but there 
was nothing left but to prepare for a fight, and with this intent he 
took a seat and drew his knife. At the instant, as if intimidated by 
the sight of the weapon, the bird whirled off in a different direction. 
Dr Pickering confessed, however humiliating the acknowledgment, 
that he was at the time very well satisfied with the condor’s deter- 
mination to let him alone. 

“ Condors are numerous here, and many stories are related of their 
attacks upon animals; but this was a more decided manifestation of - 
a disposition to assail the human race than any we heard of.”* 


The most importaut fact narrated in the second volume is the 
discovery (January 1840) of an Antarctic continent, or at least 
of a long coast line, apparently unbroken for fifteen hundred 
miles, in latitude 66. Three days the same land appears to have 
been made by the ships of the French squadron, under D’ Urville ; 
a discovery confirmed the following year by Ross, who penetrated 
to the latitude of 79 along a portion of the same line, trending to 
the south. Beyond, however, the fact that a vast tract of moun- 
tainous land exists to the south of New Holland, nothing has been 
added to our store of geographical knowledge. ‘The Antarctic 
continent belongs to the realms of frost, and the description given 
of it as covered with snow, and with no sign of vegetable pro- 
duction, will tempt no emigrant thither in search of a home. 
Captain Wilkes was unable to effect a landing upon any part of 
the coast, which is surrounded by a wall of precipitous icebergs, 
or broken ice fields, forbidding a near approach. ‘The crew of 
the Vincennes were obliged to content themselves with some 
specimens of red sand-stone and basalt, obtained from an ice- 
berg, the land from which they had been detached being eight 
miles distant, and inaccessible. Let those who, sitting at home 
at ease, think something more might have been effected,—read 
the following, and then, while they draw an arm chair closer to 
the fire, reconsider their opinion. 
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** At eight p.m. it began to blow very hard, with a violent snow 
storm circumscribing our view, and rendering it impossible to see 
more than two shi len ths ahead. The cold was severe, and every 
spray that touched the ship was immediately converted into ice. At 
nine p.m., the barometer still falling and the gale increasing, we re- 
duced sail to close-reefed forced and main topsails, reefed foresails 
and trysails, under which we passed numerous icebergs, some to 
windward and some to leeward of us. At 10h. 30m. we found our- 
selves thickly beset with them, and had many narrow escapes; the 
excitement became intense; it required a eonstant change of helm to 
avoid those close aboard ; and we were compelled to press the shi 
with canvass in order to escape them, by keeping her to windward. 
We thus passed close along their weather sides, distinctly hearing the 
roar of the surf dashing against them. We had, from time to time, 
glimpses of their obscure outline, appearing as though immediately 
above us. After many escapes, I found the ships so covered with ice, 
and the watch so powerless in managing her, that a little after mid- 
night, on the 29th, I had all hands called. Scarcely had they been 
reported on deck, when it was made known to me that the gunner, 

~Mr Williamson, had fallen, broken his ribs, and otherwise injured 
himself on the icy deck. The gale at this moment was awful, we 
found we were passing large masses of drift ice, and ice islands be- 
came more numerous. Ata little after one o’clock it was terrific, 
and the sea was now so heavy that I was obliged to reduce sail still 
further: the fore and main topsails were clewed up; the former was 
furled, but the latter, being a new sail, much difficulty was found in 
securing it. 

“« A seaman, by the name of Brooks, in endeavouring to execute 
the order to furl, got on the lee yardarm, and the sail having blown 
over the yard, prevented his return. Not being aware of his position 

“until it was reported to me from the forecastle, he remained there 
some time. On my seeing him he appeared stiff, and clinging to 
the yard and lift. Spilling-lines were at once rove, and an officer 
with several men sent aloft to rescue him, which they succeeded in 
doing by passing a bowline around his body and dragging him into 
the top ; he was almost frozen to death. Several of the best men were 
completely exhausted with cold, fatigue, and excitement, and were 
sent below. 

‘‘ This added to our anxieties, and but little hope remained to me 
of escaping : I felt that neither prudence nor foresight could avail 
in protecting the ship and crew. All that could be done was to be 
a for any emergency, by keeping every one at his station. 

e were swiftly dashing on, for I felt it necessary to keep the a 
under rapid way through the water, to enable her to steer and work 
quickly. Suddenly many voices cried out, ‘ Ice ahead!’ then, ‘On 
the weather bow!’ and again, ‘On the lee-bow and abeam!’ All 
hope of escape seemed in a moment to vanish ; return we could not, 
as large ice islands had just been passed to leeward: so we dashed 
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on, expecting every moment the crash. The ship, in an instant from 
having her lee guns under water, rose upright; and so close were 
we passing to leeward of one of these huge islands, that our trysails 
were almost thrown aback by the eddy wind. The helm was put up 
to pay the ship off, but the proximity of those under our lee bade 
me keep my course. All was now still except the distant roar of the 
wild storm, that was raging behind, before, and above us; the sea 
was in great agitation, and both officers and men were in the highest 
degree excited. The ship continued her way, and as we proceeded 
a glimmering of hope arose, for we accidentally had hit upon a clear 
passage between two large ice islands, which, in fine weather, we 
should not dare to have ventured through. The suspense endured 
while making our way between them was intense, but of short dura- 
tion; and my spirits rose as I heard the whistling of the gale grow 
louder and louder before us, as we emerged from the passage. We 
had escaped an awful death, and were again tempest-tost.’’* 


The formation of icebergs is thus explained : 


‘In the first place, I conceive that ice requires a nucleus, whereon 
the fogs, snow, and rain, may congeal and accumulate ; this the land 
affords. Accident then separates parts of this mass of ice from 
the land, when it drifts off, and is broken into many pieces, and 
part of this may again join that which is in process of formation. 

‘¢ From the accumulation of snow such a mass speedily assumes a 
flat or table-topped shape, and continues to increase. As these 
layers accumulate, the field ice begins to sink, each storm (there of 
frequent occurrence) tending to give it more weight. The part 
which is now attached to the land remains aground, whilst that which 
is more remote being in deep water, is free to sink. The accumu- 
lated weight on its outer edge produces fissures or fractures at the 
point where it takes the ground, which the frosts increase; thus 
separated, the surface again becomes horizontal, and continues to 
receive new layers from snow, rain, and even fogs, being still 
retained to the parent mass by the force of attraction. The fogs have no 
small influence in contributing to the accumulation; some idea may 
be formed of the increase from this cause, from the fact that during 
a few hours the ice accumulated to the thickness of a quarter of an 
inch on our rigging and spars, though neither rain nor snow fell. It 
may, therefore, I think, be safely asserted that these icebergs are at 
all times on the increase; for there are few days, according to our 
experience in this climate, in which some mode of precipitation does 
not prevail in these high latitudes, where, according to our observa- 
tions, ice seldom melts. ‘The temperature of even the summer 
months being rarely above the freezing point, masses of a thousand 
feet in thickness might require but few years to form. 

*< Icebergs were secn in all stages of formation, from five to two 
hundred fect above the surface, and each exposed its stratification in 
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horizontal layers, from six inches to four feet in thickness. When the 
icebergs are fully formed, they have a tabular and stratified 2. pon 
ance, and are perfectly wall-sided, varying from one hundred and 
eighty to two hundred and ten feet in height. These were frequently 
found by us in their original situation, attached to the land, and 
having the horizontal stratification distinctly visible. 

‘¢ In some places we sailed for more than fifty miles together along 
a straight ne perpendicular wall, from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet in height, with the land behindit. The icebergs found 
along the coast afloat were from a quarter of a mile to five miles in 
length ; their separation from the land may be effected by severe frost 
rending them asunder, after which the violent and frequent storms 
may be considered a sufficient cause to overcome the attraction which 
holds them to the parent mass. In their next stage they exhibit the 
process of decay, being found fifty or sixty miles from the land, and 
for the most part with their surfaces inclined at a considerable angle 
to the horizon. This is caused by a change in the position of the 
centre of gravity, arising from the abrading action of the waves. 

“ By our observations on the temperature of the sea, it is evident 
that these ice islands can be little changed by the melting process 
before they reach the latitude of 60°. The temperature of the sea 
(as observed by the vessels going to and returning from the south) 
showed but little change above this latitude, and no doubt it was at 
its maximum, as it was then the height of the summer season. 
During their drift to the northward, on reaching lower latitudes, 
and as their distance from the land increases, they are found in all 
stages of decay, some forming obelisks, others towers and gothic 
arches, and all more or less perforated ; some exhibit lofty columns, 
with a natural bridge resting on them, of a lightness and beauty in- 
conceivable in any other material.” * 


We cannot follow Captain Wilkes from the Antartic seas to the 
banks of the Columbia. His narrative extends over a period of 
five years, during which sufficient materials were collected to 
form almost an encyclopedia of geographical information. Our 
limited space would be filled by a mere enumeration of the coun- 
tries visited, and we must confine ourselves chiefly to a few re- 
marks upon incidents arising out of surveys by the expedition 
of numerous groups of islands in the Pacific. 

This part of the work is disfigured by an account of reprisals 
upon the savage for injuries sustained i the expedition, which 
convey a very unfavourable impression both of its discipline and 
conduct, and of the fitness of its chief officers to cope with other 
difficulties than the mere physical obstacles of a struggle with 
the elements. 

While surveying the Feejee Islands, a boat is thrown upon 
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areef. The crew escape, but the boat is seized and plundered 
by the natives, as it would have been on any part of the coast of 
Engiand before the establishment of the preventive service. 
Negotiations, however, are opened with the chiefs, and the boat 
is restored, minus the property it contained, which would appear 
to have been regarded by the natives as theirs by salvage right, 
and the will of the gods. This not satisfying Captain Hudson, 
he orders his men to attack the nearest town or village, contain- 
ing about sixty dwellings, together with a number of yam houses 
stored with provisions ; and the whole of these in the course of 
an hour he burns to the ground. 

This is but an introduction to more tragical scenes. A party 
from the Vincennes are employed in surveying the small 
islands lying north of Malolo, belonging to the same group. 
Lieut. Underwood lands near the south end of Malolo, and 
meeting a native carrying an armful of clubs, detains him as a 
hostage, in case of treachery. The hostage is placed in one of 
the boats, and finding himself insecurely guarded, seizes the first 
opportunity of jumping overboard and swimming away. A 
musket is fired over his head to intimidate him, and induce him 
to return, but he succeeds in reaching the shore. At this mo- 
ment Lieut. Underwood, with a handful of men, are standing on 
the beach, trading with the natives for provisions. One of the 
chiefs sees the musket fired, imagines that the hostage is killed, 
and calls out to the natives to revenge his death. ‘The party are 
surrounded and attacked, and before they can effect a retreat 
Lieut. Underwood and Midshipman Henry are slain. 

Another chapter is again filled with burning and massacre ; 
another town is destroyed; the country laid waste; and as 
blood must be had for blood, we read soon after of the natives 
confessing to a “loss of fifty-seven,” including two of their 
great chiefs. 


‘* The defences of the town of Sualib evinced no little skill 
in engineering; a ditch twelve feet wide, and full of mud and 
water, surrounded the whole; next came a strong palisade built 
of cocoa-nut trunks, placed four or five fect apart, among which 
was here and there a living tree; this palisade was united by a 
fence of wicker-work, about ten feet high, so strong and dense 
as to defy all attempts to penetrate or even see through it; 
inside of the palisade was a second ditch, recently excavated, 
the earth thrown up from which formed a parapet about four feet 
in thickness, and as many in height. In the ditch the defenders 
sheltered themselves, and only exposed their heads when they 
rose to shoot through the loopholes left in the palisade. As the 
whole party continued to approach the fortification, our men spread 
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out so as to outflank the skirmishers, and by a few rockets and a 
shower of balls, showed them that they had different enemies from 
Feejee men to deal with. This compelled them to retire within the 
fortification, and abandon all on its outside to destruction. When 
the skirmishers had retired into the fortress, all united in loud shouts 
of ‘ Lako-mai’ (*‘ Come on !’) flourishing their spears and clubs. 

“Our party having approached within about seventy feet of the 
stockade, opened its fire on the fortification. Now was‘seen what 
many of those present had not before believed, the expertness with 
which these people dodge a shot at the flash of a gun. Those who 
were the most incredulous before were now satisfied that they could 
do this effectually. 

“ For about fifteen minutes an obstinate resistance was kept up 
with musketry and arrows. In this the women and children were 
as actively engaged as the men, and all made a prodigious clamour. 
After the above time the noise diminished, the defence slackened, 
and many were seen to make their escape from a gate which was 
intentionally left unattacked, carrying the dead and wounded on 
their backs. A rocket, of which several had already been tried 
without visible effect, now struck one of the thatched roofs; a native 
sprung up to tear it off, but that moment was his last, and the roof 
immediately burst into flames. Upon this Lieutenant-Commandant 


Ringgold recalled several officers who were desirous of storming the 


town through its small gate, an attempt which, even if successful, 
must have been attended with loss of life on our part, and which the 
success of the rocket practice rendered unnecessary. To force the 
gate would have been a difficult operation, had it been defended with 
the least pertinacity, for it was constructed in the manner of a fish- 
weir. The natives, as has been seen, had, in addition to their 
arrows, clubs, spears, and muskets; but the latter were so unskil- 
fully handled as to do little damage, for they, as I had before been 
informed was their practice, put charges into them according to the 
size of the person they intended to shoot at. They believe that it 
requires a larger load to kill a large man than it does to kill a small 
one. The bows and arrows were for the most part used by the 
women. 

‘¢ The moment the flames were found to be spreading, a scene of 
confusion ensued that baffles description. The shouts of men were 
intermingled with the cries and shrieks of the women and children, 
the roaring of the fire, the bursting of the bamboos, and an occa- 
sional volley of musketry. 

‘The heat became so intense, that Lieutenant-Commandant Ring- 
gold drew off the divisions to a cocoa-nut grove in the neighbour- 
hood, where he waited until the conflagration should have ex austed 
its fury. After the lapse of an hour, the whole town was reduced to 
ashes, and a few of the officers and men were able, although with 
difficulty, to enter within its ditch. It was evident that large quan- 
tities of water and provisions (pigs, &c.), had been stored up, in the 
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anticipation of a long siege. Numerous clubs, spears, bows, and 
arrows, with several muskets, were picked up, together with fish- 
nets, tapa, &c. and the cap of Lieut. Underwood.”—P. 277, vol. iii. 


This is a sad story to connect with objects of science. The 
expedition was not sent out to punish crimes carelessly provoked; 
and had such been the intention, fire and sword are not the in- 
struments of civilization. ‘The natives of Malolo have doubtless 
been taught not to trifle with the armament of a man-of-war ; 
but how will this benefit the crew of an unprotected merchant- 
vessel touching at the same island? ‘The treacherous disposition 
of the Feejee islanders was known before the expedition sailed, 
and the duty of the commander was simply to keep his men out 
of their power. This is acknowledged by Captain Wilkes, who 
throws the blame upon his subordinate officers. 


“The whole of this afflicting tragedy I cannot but believe grew 
out of a want of proper care and watchfulness over the hostage, after 
he had shown a disposition to escape, and a heedlessness that it is 
impossible to look at without astonishment. The hostage certainly 
would never have attempted to escape, had there been a proper 
guard kept over him while in the boat ; and from the evidence of all 
those who were on shore it appears certain that no disturbance took 
place until the escape was made.”—P. 284, vol. iii. 


With such an admission, the responsibility is somewhat serious 
which Captain Wilkes takes upon himself of the proceedings 
subsequent to the death of Lieut. Underwood. 

The fearful retaliation, however, of the Vincennes had some 
redeeming features. ‘The crew did not quite descend to a level 
with the savage. Seventy-five men were killed to revenge the 
loss of two, but Captain Wilkes did not eat his prisoners, as the 
natives would have done. This is gratifying. 

The cannibal propensities of the Feejee islanders are placed 
beyond all doubt; and although we do not think it is a worse 
thing to eat our enemies than to hate them, and de gustibus non 
est disputandum, we must confess our disapprobation of the 
practice. 


“The eating of human flesh is not confined to cases of sacrifice 
for religious purposes, but is practised from habit and taste. The 
existence of cannibalism, independent of superstitious notions, has 
been doubted by many. There can be no question that, although 
it may have originated as a sacred rite, it is continued in the Fejee 
Group for the mere pleasure of eating human flesh as a food. Their 
fondness for it will be understood from the custom they have of 
sending portions of it to their friends at a distance, as an acceptable 
present, and the gifl is eaten, even if decomposition have begun 
before it is received. So highly do they esteem this food, that the 
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greatest praise they can bestow on a delicacy is to say, that it is as 
tender as a dead man. 

‘¢ Even their sacrifices are made more frequent, not merely to 
gratify feelings of revenge, but to indulge their taste for this horrid 
food. In respect to this propensity, they affect no disguise; I have 
myself frequently spoken with them concerning it, and received but 
one answer, both from chiefs and common people, that it was ‘ vinaka’ 

ood). 
er The bodies of enemies slain in battle are always eaten. Whippy 
told me that he saw, on one occasion, upwards of twenty men cooked ; 
and several of the white residents stated that they have seen bodies 
brought from such a distance as to be green from putrescence, and 
to have the flesh dropping from the bones, which were notwithstand- 
ing eaten with greediness and apparent pleasure. 

“* War, however, does not furnish enough of this food to satisfy 
their appetite for it. Stratagem and violence are resorted to for 
obtaining it. While we were at Levuka, as a number of women be- 
longing to the village were engaged in picking up shells and fishing, 
a canoe belonging to the Lasikans, or fishermen, in passing by the 
reef, seized and carried off two of them, as it was believed, for can- 
nibal purposes, When I heard the story I could not at first believe 
it; but it was confirmed by Tui Levuka, who said that the Lasikans 
ny stole women from the reefs for the purpose of eating 
them. 

‘¢ All doubt, however, was removed when Mr Eld, while stationed 
at the observatory, became an eye witness of an attempt of the kind. 
The daughter of the Vie Tonga chief, with some of her companions, 
was engaged in fishing on the reefs, in a small canoe. By some 
accident the canoe was swamped, which rendered them a prize to 
whoever should capture them. A canoe from Amhan had watched 
the poor creatures like a hawk, and, as soon as the accident hap- 
pened, pounced upon them, 

“The men in the canoe succeeded in capturing the chief’s daughter, 
and forced her into the vessel. 

“ When near the shore, however, she contrived to make her escape 
by jumping overboard, and reached the shore before they pom Fr 
overtake her. 

«Clubs and spears were thrown at her, with no other effect than 
a slight scratch under the arm and a bruise on her shoulder. 

‘On the beach she was received by her friends, who stood ready 
to protect her, upon which the Amhan people gave up the pursuit. 

‘* The cannibal propensity is not limited to enemies or persons of 
a different tribe, but Yon will banquet on the flesh of their dearest 
friends ; and it is even related that, in times of scarcity, families will 
make an exchange of children for this horrid purpose. 

“‘ The flesh of women is preferred to that of men, and they con- 
sider the flesh of the arm above the elbow, and of the thigh, as the 
choicest parts, 
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‘¢ The women are not allowed to eat it openly; but it is said that 
the wives of chiefs do partake of it in private. 

“ It is also forbidden to the kai-si, or common people, unless there 
- a great quantity ; but they have an opportunity of picking the 

ones. 

“ As a further instance of these cannibal propensities, and to show 
that the sacrifice of human life to gratify their passions and appetites 
is of almost daily occurrence, a feast frequently takes place among 
the chiefs, to which each is required to bring a pig. 

‘* On these occasions Tanoa, from pride and ostentation, always 
furnishes a human body.”—P. 101, vol. iii. 


In further evidence of the above, it is related that when the 
Peacock anchored in Naloa Bay, off the village of Fokasinga, 
intelligence was brought of a war which had just broken out, and 
already led to its usual result of human feasting. 


“ One human body had already been brought over, and just feasted 
upon. Shortly afterwards a canoe came alongside, bringing the skull 
yet warm from the fire, with the marks of the teeth of those who 
had eaten of it. The brain had been roasted and taken out, as well as 
the eyes and teeth. Another canoe came alongside with some roasted 
flesh in it. 

“While Mr Spieden and others were agreeing with the natives 
for the purchase of the skull for a fathom of cloth, a native stood 
near him, holding something in his right hand, which he soon 
applied to his mouth, and began to eat. To their utter astonishment 
they discovered it to be the eye of the dead man, which the native 
had plucked from the skull a few moments before. So revolting and 
unexpected a sight produced a feeling of sickness in many; this 
ocular proof of their cannibal propensities fully satisfied them. The 
native was eating it and exclaiming, ‘ Vinaka, vinaka’ (Good, 
good!) Another was seen eating the last of the flesh from the thigh- 
bone. This was witnessed by several of the officers and men, who 
all testify to the same facts.” —P. 234, vol. iii. 


We must not conclude from this evidence of brutalized appe- 
tites that the Feejee islanders are either physically or intellec- 
tually inferior to the natives of other islands in the Pacific, or 
inferior generally to any of the uncivilized races of mankind. 
On the contrary, we may rank them as higher in the scale than 
the aborigines of New Holland, and of many other countries where 


cannibalism is not known to prevail. But the practice has pro- 
bably existed to a greater or less extent among all warlike tribes ; 
—war producing a deficiency of food, and custom thus arising 
out of hunger and scarcity. Even among Europeans, ship- 
wrecked mariners perishing on a raft cast lots which of their 
number shall afford a means of sustenance to the rest; and the 
instances of private soldiers in modern campaigns (the retreat 
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of the French from Moscow, for example) secretly devouring 
the slain, have probably been much more numerous than our 
military chieftains would be willing to confess. Add to this the 
enmity which survives death, through which the eating of an 
enemy in an excited state of revengeful feeling may be only a 
secondary enjoyment to the pleasure of killing him, and a habit 
is accounted for quite compatible with the existence of all the 

erms of future civilization. Our own ancestors were not free 
rom this reproach, and we can easily imagine the progenitor of 
an editor of the ‘Times’ newspaper picking the bones of an 
ancestor of the Poor-Law Commissioners with a degree of hearty 
satisfaction, which might possibly still be extended to the plump 
limbs of a Somerset-house functionary, roasted or boiled, but for 
a certain fastidiousness of stomach which has been occasioned by 
a change of dietary, and the fact that the dish alluded to is diffi- 
cult to be had. 

The Feejee islanders display considerable mechanical inge- 
nuity in the construction of their habitations, articles of dress, 
and offensive weapons; and however inconsistent it may ap- 
pear with the cannibal propensity, they have among them 
poets and musicians, although they are not so passionately 
fond of the song and the dance as the natives of many other of 
the Pacific islands. Specimens are given of their music, which 
is of a much more pleasing character than we had imagined to 
exist among a rude people with no written signs for the expres- 
sion either of words or musical sounds. 

We copy as an example a melody which might easily be im- 
proved into an air for the Italian Opera. 











Tambu tangane 


to-a Ku-la Ka tangi ta-ka-re 
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Ke Kaung-ai tang-i Kau-m bau 
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TRANSLATION. 

I was sleeping in the Tambu-tangane, 
A red aaa crowed near the house ; 

I woke up suddenly, and cried, 

I will go and gather Kundravi flowers,’ 
For a wreath in the harmonious dance. 


We offer no opinion upon the fidelity of the above. From the 
description which precedes it, the reader may imagine the fol- 
lowing to be a more correct paraphrase of the original ; but he 
will do well to study the language, and assure himself which is 
the right version before he determines upon emigrating to the 
Feejee islands. 

Asleep, O brother Tambu, 

While hungry thoughts are mine! 

The red cock crows, leave your repose, 
We'll on some stranger dine. 


The musical reminiscences of the expedition—for which we 
are indebted to Mr Drayton—form a very agreeable and a 
somewhat novel feature of these volumes. No opportunity was 
lost of noting down a characteristic melody, and the numerous 
specimens given of popular airs in different countries convey a 
much more vivid idea of the extent of musical cultivation, or of 
a natural musical taste among the natives of the Pacific than 
any verbal description. 

hilst the Porpoise was lying off Tongataboo, a canoe was 
seen advancing slowly over the calm sea, filled with men, all 
singing the rx Sarvs air, in two parts; the base and tenor notes 


being Sep | heard ; and the singers keeping excellent time 
| 


with their sku 
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Dancing is in like manner accompanied by a vocal recitative, 
to which time is kept with the feet. The following was the 
music of a native dance at Upolu (an island in the Samoan 
group), sung in the strophe and anti-strophe style of a Greek 
chorus, which we have little doubt was characterized in the 
days of Thespis by equal simplicity :— 


FIRST VOICES. 


SECOND VOICES. 


* 


We copy another specimen of native music from the fifth 
volume, where we find the expedition surveying the mouth of 
the river Columbia, in Oregon :— 
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The above pleasing melody is a favourite air of the Indians 
frequenting the Hudson’s-Bay settlements. We regret that Mr 
Drayton, while upon this subject, did not give us the song of 
the widow; a custom prevailing among the Chinooks which re- 
quires a widow, when the period of her mourning has expired, 
to make a musical proclamation of the fact, and of her readiness 
to receive the addresses of a new husband. An instance of the 
kind was witnessed at Astoria. We are told :— 


“The widow was of masculine make, and what we should term a 





* Page 135, vol. ii. + Page 117, vol. v. 
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buxom dame. She was attended by seven others, of small stature in 
comparison, who were her maids, and all evidently accompanied her, 
to do honour to the occasion. Every half hour they would arrange 
themselves in a row, and the widow at their head, affecting a modest, 
downcast look, would commence a chaunt, informing the by-standers 
that her period of mourning was out, that she had forgotten her 
deceased husband, given her grief to the winds, and was now ready 
to espouse another. This chaunt was accompanied by a small 
movement of the feet and body, which, with the guttural song, and 
consequent excitement of such an exhibition, caused the fair ones to 
wax so warm, that the perspiration rolled down their painted cheeks ; 
this, with the crimson flush, all tended to add brilliancy to their dark 
eyes, as they were now and then cast around upon the multitude of 
Indians, who seemed all admiration. I did not ascertain whether the 
fair one succeeded in winning a second husband, but I am satisfied 
her exertions were such as ought to have obtained her one.” 


Marriage customs differ in different parts of the world, and so 
it would appear do the notions of mankind upon the rites of 
hospitality as connected with the same subject. An instance is 
given of ludicrous perplexity arising from a misplaced courtesy 
of intention, and some dissonance possibly of taste as well as 
opinion. ; 

Captain Hudson is on a visit to Rewa, one of the Feejee 
islands, where he is received by the king with every demonstra- 
tion of welcome. A feast is provided, the Ava cup is handed 
round, and the arrival of the stranger guest is celebrated with 
dancing and singing. At night the king, after pressing Captain 
Hudson to accept a bed in the palace, retires to rest, but 
anxiously considers with himself if any other duty of hospitality 
has yet remained unfulfilled ;—pondering upon what he has 
heard of the voyages of the capeliien, the length of time likely 
to elapse before any one of the officers will see again the wife of 
his bosom, and the unhappiness of a long-continued privation of 
female society. The result is thus described :— 

“The place of rest assigned to Captain Hudson was divided by 
tapa-cloths and screens from the rest of the apartments of the house, 
and well furnished with musquito-netting. ; 

‘* Ere he got to sleep, he was surprised to find his musquito-net 
moving, and still more so when he saw the figure of a woman, one 
of the king’s own wives, of whom he has a large number, endea- 
vouring to become bedfellow. This was to him an unexpected ad- 
venture, and an honour of which he was not ambitious. He there- 
fore called loudly for Paddy Connel and Jemmy, the king’s body- 
servant and cup-bearer, and through them very politely declined 
the honour ; but the lady positively refused to go away, saying that 
she had been sent by the king, and must sleep there; that she durst 
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not go away, for the king would club her! She was told that she 
must go, that the matter would be arranged with the king in the 
morning, and she need have no fears about it. 

“ She then left the mosquito-net, although with evident alarm as 
to the consequences, and would go no further. — this, Captain 
Hudson sent Jemmy to the king, to say he did not wish a bedfellow ; 
to which the monarch replied it was well; and directed the woman 
to withdraw, which she did as soon as satisfied that it was the king’s 
command. This circumstance, together with the continued tram- 
pling of the mice, with which the palace is overrun, drove away 
anything like sleep; and Captain Hudson, in self-defence, was 
obliged to pass the remainder of the night with Paddy and Jemmy 
over the fire.”—P. 116, vol. iii. 


Domestic life in the Pacific has certainly few points of resem- 
blance with our own, and the comparison is fav ved in favour 
of European civilization. The relation of the sexes among 
Pacific islanders is not always of the most pacific character, and 
it is delightful to contrast the amiable and quiet obedience of a 
prince consort in this country, with the obstreperous behaviour 
of a brother prince in the South Seas, occupying the similar 
position of a first subject of the realm. 


“On the 7th of May, one of the unhappy domestic feuds of the 
royal family threw the whole of Papieti into a ferment. The queen, 
followed by all her attendants, with great lamentations, rushed into 
a foreigner’s house to escape from her royal consort, who was et 
suing her, uttering dreadful menaces. The facts of the quarrel, as 
derived from authentic sources, are as follows :—As Pomare was on 
her way to Papieti from her residence at Papaoa, she was met by 
Pomare-taui riding furiously. Owing to the turn of the road, he 
did not perceive the queen’s party in time to stop, and ran over one 
of the maids, knocking her down and bruising her. Pomare, attri- 
buting the accident to his being intoxicated, Seon to abuse him in 
opprobrious terms. Enraged at it he dismounted, and began not 
only to abuse, but also to strike her. Not content with this he 
caught her by the hair, threw her down, and attempted to strangle 
her, which he was only prevented from doing by the attendants, 
who held him until Pomare fled for her life. Disappointed in over- 
taking her, he hurried to her new palace, at Papieti, and vented his 
anger by demolishing the windows, breaking open her boxes and 
trunks, and tearing her wardrobe and finery to picces, thus doing 
injury to the amount of some two thousand dollars. 

“« On the perpetration of this outrage, the queen at first declared 
her intention of summoning the judges, and suing for a divorce ; 
but soon changed her mind, and forgave her husband on his pro- 
mising future good behaviour. 

‘“* Although this may appear extraordinary conduct on the part 
of the king-consort, yet when one learns that the queen has been in 
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the habit of giving him a sound cudgelling, even on the highway, 
his conduct is not so surprising, particularly as it is said that she 
administered her punishments with such earnestness and force that 
he would not be Fikely soon to lose the remembrance of them.”’— 
P. 272, vol. iv. 


Pomare is Queen of Tahiti, the island over which the French 
lately assumed, and very unwarrantably, a protectorate, as it is 
quite clear the present sovereign is on the whole able to protect 
herself, and doubtless to take equal care of her subjects. 

Tahiti is the chief seat of missionary influence in the Pacific, 
but neither the above anecdote, nor the description which immedi- 
ately follows it of a religious meeting, convey a very satisfactory 
impression of the result of missionary labours. The meeting is 
called to receive reports from auxiliary societies, as in England, 
but the different tribes assembling quarrel about the right of 
precedence in entering the door of the chapel, and break each 
other’s heads in the Saile of the place. Finally the most dis- 
orderly are expelled, and the proveedings close with a sermon 
upon * brotherly love.” 

The Tahiti question a few months back had nearly involved 
this country in a quarrel with France. It arose out of the efforts 
of the church missionaries to expel some French Roman Catholic 

riests, who had settled in the island, with a view of co-operating 
in the same work, and from the evidence afforded by dus vo- 
lumes we are inclined to doubt whether Catholic forms, and 
Catholic toleration of innocent amusements, would not have been 
much more successful as a means of introducing the real ele- 
ments of civilization than the sour asceticism and cold formalities 
which incompetent teachers have introduced in the name of Chris- 
tianity. We read with impatience of schools founded only to teach 
catechisms, and lay the most severe restraints upon the sports 
of childhood. Children are not to play, nor are their parents to 
sing or dance, or smoke tobacco. ‘Lhese restrictions we meet 
with occasionally in the methodistical connexion of England, but 
it was new to us to find them extended even to the cultivation of 
flowers. So, however, it is. In some of these islands we find 
missionaries forbidding the natives to wear or grow flowers, lest 
they should be too much reminded of their former heathen 
observances. Blind teachers of the blind ! 

But what will the reader say to the fact of missionaries foment- 
ing instead of discouraging native wars, as a means of diffusing 
the gospel of peace? At Tongataboo, Captain Wilkes tells us 
he found the missionaries and the king mutually aiding each 
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other in objects connected with ambition and personal influence. 
He says, when describing a conversation with one of the body : 


“IT was much surprised and struck with the indifference with 
which Mr Rabone spoke of the war. He was evidently more in- 
clined to have it continued than desirous that it should be put a stop 
to; viewing it, in fact, as a means of propa ating the gospel. I 
regretted to hear such sentiments, and had little hope after becoming 
aware of them of being instrumental in bringing about a peace, when 
such unchristian views existed where it was least to be expected.” — 
P. 12, vol. iii. 

The truth would seem to be, that we sometimes send out for the 
work of Christian instruction needy adventurers, who, however 
observant of the externals of religion, are in their lust of power, 
covetousness of property, and indifference to the temporal in- 
terests of others, greater heathens than the uncivilized natives. 
New Zealand has scarcely yet begun to recover from the mis- 
chievous consequences of the jealousy of new comers shown by 
this class of men; but happily in Tongataboo they were early 
taught a useful lesson. Captain Wilkes adds : 


* Since leaving the island in the month of August, whilst em- 
ployed in the neighbouring group (the Feejee), we learned that the 
war in Tonga had terminated very differently from what had been 
anticipated,—in the complete rout of the Christian party; King 
George and all his warriors being compelled to fly the island. On 
the arrival of Captain Croker, of H.B.M.’s sloop Favourite, he 
warmly interested himself in the advancemeat of the missionary 
cause, and determined to engage in negotiations with the heathen ; 
but, finding that many difficulties impeded his plans, he unfortu- 
nately determined to bring matters at once to an issue, and de- 
manded that the terms he dictated should be acceded to by the 
heathen within a few hours. To enforce his demand, he landed a 
large part of his crew, with officers, and proceeded to the fortress of 
Bea; only an hour was given its defenders to decide. I am in- 
formed that it has since been understood that if a longer time had 
been granted they would have acceded to his demand. He was 
punctual to his time, and, on the chiefs refusing to surrender, he 
made an attack upon the fortress. On his advancing near the gate, 
he, with many of his officers and men, were shot down; the survi- 
vors suffered a total defeat, and were obliged to retreat forthwith. 
The heathen now became the assailants, and the Christian party, 
together with the missionaries, were forced to embark, and after- 
wards landed at Varao; King George was obliged to retire, and 
Nukualofa was invested by the heathen. Thus ended this religious 
war; and I cannot but believe that the precipitate zeal of the mis- 
sionaries was the cause of so disastrous a result. That the heathen 
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were well disposed to make peace, I am well assured; a little 
patience and forbearance, and at the same time encouraging inter- 
course with their towns, and setting them a good example, would 
have gradually and surely brought about the desired results ; while 
to force them to become converts was a mode of proceeding calcu- 
lated only to excite their enmity and opposition.”— P. 38, vol. iii. 


These and other notices of the missionaries are not written 
in an unfriendly spirit: and Captain Wilkes speaks with the 
greatest mas pt of individuals occasionally met with, whose mis- 
sionary zeal was usefully directed. Among these he mentions 
the late Mr Williams, who appears to have been eminently 
qualified for the work, but who fell into the opposite extreme 
of neglecting every precaution of defence, and at last perished 
from his imprudent confidence in moral agencies as sufficient 
for untried exigencies. 

The news of the death of the Rev. Mr Williams reached the 
expedition at Sydney in November, 1839. But a few weeks 
had elapsed since they had parted with him at the Samoan 
islands in perfect health, Mr Cunningham, who was associated 
with Mr Williams in his labours, brought the particulars of the 
catastrophe. 


‘¢ They had placed native missionaries at Rotuma and Totoona. 
Mr Williams then landed at Tanna, which they found in a 
high state of cultivation, and where they were hospitably 
received by the natives. These were Papuans, and spoke a 
language much like that of the Hervey Islanders. At Tanna, 
Samoan missionaries were also left, and they thence proceeded to 
Erromango. Here they found a barren country and a different race 
of men, black, with woolly hair, who did not comprehend a word of 
any of the languages known to the missionaries: The natives, 
—. apparently suspicious, exhibited no symptoms of actual hos- 
tility. Mr Williams, wit Mr Harris, Mr Cunningham, and the master 
of the vessel, landed, and were strolling about, amusing themselves 
with picking up shells. While thus engaged they had separated 
from each other, and Messrs Harris and ilams were in advance of 
the others. On a sudden the war-shout was heard, and Mr Harris 
was seen running, pursued by a crowd of natives. He was soon 
overtaken by them, and killed. Mr Williams then turned and en- 
deavoured to reach the boat, but he had delayed too long, and 
although he reached the water, he was followed into it and slain 
also. Mr Cunningham and the captain escaped, although with 
difficulty, and after some fruitless attempts to recover the body, left 
the island. Mr Cunningham was of opinion that the attack had not 
been premeditated, but arose from a sudden desire to obtain posses- 
sion of the clothes of the persons who were on shore; he was also 
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satisfied that a single loaded musket, in the hands of those left in the 
boat, would have been the means of saving those two valuable lives. 

‘¢T had, in a conversation with Mr Williams at Upolus, expressed 
my belief that the savage inhabitants of the New Hebrides would not 
be safely visited without the means of defence. He had, in reply, 
declared himself averse to the use of fire-arms or any other weapon 
in the propagation of the gospel, being of opinion that it would be 
more easily and effectually disseminated without them. The mis- 
sionary cause has sustained a great loss in Mr Williams’s death, for 
in him were united a true spirit of enterprise and fervent zeal, with 
great pers and a thorough knowledge of the native charac- 
ter. I still think with melancholy pleasure of the acquaintance I 
had the good fortune to form with him.” —P. 162, vol. ii. 


The loss occasioned by the death of Mr Williams is a real mis- 
fortune to the South Sea islanders. He did more than any other 
missionary had ever attempted to introduce the useful arts and 
habits of industry, as elements of civilization ; and unhappily the 
majority of the young men who accept engagements from mission- 
ary societies are strangers to all mechanical pursuits, skilled in 
no kind of handicraft, and unaccustomed to manual exertion; 
have neither the inclination nor the power to set the example 
required among a rude and ignorant people. In the Sandwich 
Islands Captain Wilkes found a missionary (the Rev. Mr Coan), 
who had even caused the sugar-canes and coffee-trees planted 
by his predecessor to be uprooted, instead of promoting their 
culture as a benefit to the natives. 


Speaking of the progress of education in these islands, Cap- 
tain Wilkes says — 


“At the schools it has been observed that the scholars are ex- 
tremely fond of calculations in arithmetic, and possess extraordinary 
talent in that way. So great is their fondness for it, that in some schools 
the teachers have had recourse to depriving them of the study as a 
punishment. I was rather surprised with their readiness when 
numerical questions were put to them. I met some who were very 
ready accountants, though their desire of change, and want of sta- 
bility of character, prevent them from engaging in any constant and 
steady employment where the above qualifications would be of prac- 
tical use. This defect of character, together with the prejudice of 
foreigners who are engaged in employments where they might be 
useful, prevents their service from being available. 

“‘T was much struck with the absence of sports among the boys 
and children. On inquiry, I learned that it had, after mature deli- 
beration and experience, been considered advisable by the mission- 
aries to deprive them of all their heathenish enjoyments, rather than 
allow them to occupy their minds with anything that might recal 
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old associations. The consequence is, that the Hawaiian boys are 
staid and demure, having the quiet looks of old men. I cannot donbt 
that they possess the natural tendency of youth towards frolicsome 
relaxations ; but the fear of offending keeps a constant restraint over 
them.”—P. 54, vol. iv. 


The description of the Sandwich Islands, which occupies a 
large part of the fourth volume, is perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the narrative, especially as relating to the 
geological features of Hawaii, more familiarly known to the 
English public as Owhyhee. 

The volcanic mountains of this island are among the most 
remarkable in the world. ‘Two of them were ascended by the 
officers of the expedition—Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea; the 
highest peaks of which were found to be nearly 14,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. One of the craters of Mauna Loa is 
of extraordinary magnitude. 


“To give an idea of its capacity, the city of New York might be 
placed within it, and when at its bottom would be hardly noticed, 
for it is three and a half miles long, two and a half wide, and over a 
thousand feet deep. A black ledge surrounds it at the depth of 660 
feet, and thence to the bottom is 384 feet. The bottom looks, in the 
day-time, like a heap of smouldering ruins. The descent to the 
ledge appears to the sight a short and easy task, but it takes an hour 
to accomplish. 

‘* We pitched our tents in full view of the volcano, on its western 
side, and the natives busied themselves in building temporary huts 
to shelter them from the cold blast that rushed by. All this was 
accomplished, and we had time to take another view of the crater 
before dark. 

“‘ All usual ideas of volcanic craters are dissipated upon seeing 
this. There is no elevated cone, no igneous matter or rocks ejected 
beyond the rim. The banks appear as if built of massive blocks, 
which are in places clothed with ferns, nourished by the issuing 
vapours. 

‘¢ What is wonderful in the day, becomes ten times more so at 
night. The immense pool of cherry-red liquid lava, in a state of 
violent ebullition, illuminates the whole expanse, and flows in all di- 
rections like water, while the illuminated cloud hangs over it like a 
vast canopy. 

‘¢ The bank near us was covered with half-naked natives, two hun- 
dred or more in number, all gazing with affrighted looks and savage 
wonder, on this surprising phenomenon. Their ancestors would not 
have dared thus to look upon and into this dreaded abode of the 
malicious goddess Pele, never having approached it without the 
greatest fear and awe, and then only to deliver their offering by 
casting it into the burning pool to secure a safe transit through her 
territory.”—P. 123, vol. iv. 
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The crater thus described is situated on the side of the moun- 
tain, at the comparatively low elevation of 4,000 feet. On the 
return of the party from the summit, it was again visited, and 
minutely examined; but the temerity of one of the scientific 
men attached to the expedition had nearly led to a frightful re- 
sult. With a view to some experiments upon the nature of 
the gases escaping from the mountain, Dr Juda descended the 
sides of the crater in a part where the volcano was not in active 
operation. 


“ After reaching the bottom he found a convenient steam hole, 
whence a strong sulphureous gas issued; and he then arranged the 
apparatus for collecting it. This was found to answer the purpose, 
and was readily and completely absorbed by water. The gas was 
then collected in a phial containing red-cabbage water turned by 
lime, when it became intensely red. 

‘* Dr Judd then sought for a place where he might dip up some 
of the recent and yet fluid lava, but found none sufficiently a 
for the purpose. Failing here, he proceeded towards the great fiery 
lake at the southern extremity of the crater. He found that the 
ascent towards this was rapid, because the successive flowings of the 
lava had formed crusts, which lapped over each other. This rock 
was so dark in colour as to be almost black, and so hot as to act upon 
spittle just as iron, heated nearly to redness, would have done. On 
breaking through the outer crust, which was two or three inches 
thick, the mass beneath, although solid, was of a cherry-red. The 
+ with which the crust was pierced, took fire as it was withdrawn. 

t was evidently impossible to approach any nearer in this direction ; 
for, although the heat might not be so intense as to prevent walking 
on the crust, yet the crust itself might be too weak to bear the weight, 
and to break through would have been to meet a death of the most 
appalling kind. Dr Judd, therefore, turned towards the west bank, 
on which he mounted to a higher level over stones too hot to be 
touched, but from which his feet were defended by stout woollen 
stockings and sandals of hide, worn over his shoes. When he had 
proceeded as far as he could, in a stream of lavarunning down the 
declivity over which he and his companions had ascended, even 
this distance was too great to be reached over ; and the intervening 
rocks had become so heated by the continual stream, that they 
could not be traversed. 

“‘ At this time they were very near the great lake, but could not 
see its surface, which was still about twenty feet higher than the 
spot where they stood. Jets of lava were, however, observed rising 
about twenty-five feet, and falling back again into the lake. Dr 
Judd now despaired of gratifying his own wishes and mine by ob- 
taining lava in the liquid state, and ordered a retreat. 

‘¢On his return the party passed the small crater which has been 
spoken of; and which, by comparison with the larger one, appeared 
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cool. Smoke and a little igneous matter were issuing from a small 
cone in its centre; but, with this exception, a crust of solid lava 
covered the bottom. 

“‘On the sides of this crater, Dr Judd saw some fine specimens 
of capillary glass, ¢ Pele’s hair,’ which he was anxious to obtain 
for our collection. He, therefore, by the aid of the hand of one of 
the natives, descended, and began to collect specimens. When 
fairly down, he was in danger of falling, in consequence of the nar- 
rowness of the footing ; but in spite of this difficulty, his anxiety to 
select the best specimens enticed him onwards. While thus ad- 
vancing, he saw and heard a slight movement in the lava about fifty 
feet trom him, which was twice repeated, and curiosity led him to 
turn to approach the place where the motion occurred. In an instant 
the crust was broken asunder by a terrific heave, and a jet of molten 
lava, full fifteen feet in diameter, rose to the height of about forty-five 
feet, with a most appalling noise. He instantly turned for the pur- 

se of escaping; but found that he was now under a projecting 

edge, which opposed his ascent, and that the place where he had 
descended was some feet distant. The heat was already too great 
to permit him to turn his face towards it, and was every moment 
increasing, while the violence of the throes which shook the rock 
beneath his feet augmented. Although he considered his life as lost, 
he did not omit the means for preserving it; but offering a mental 
prayer for the Divine aid, he strove, although in vain, to scale the 
Projecting rock. While thus engaged, he called in English upon 

is native attendants for aid; and looking upwards, saw the friendly 
hand of Kalumo, who on this fearful occasion had not abandoned 
his spiritual guide and friend, extended towards him. Ere he could 
grasp it, the fiery jet again rose above their heads, and Kalumo 
shrunk bank, scorched and terrified ; until excited by a second appeal, 
he again stretched forth his hand, and, seizing Dr Judd’s with a 
giant’s grasp, their joint efforts placed him on the ledge. Another 
moment, and all aid would have been unavailing to save Dr Judd 
from perishing in the fiery deluge.”—P. 172, vol. iv. 


The fifth volume concludes with a notice of St Helena, visited 
by the expedition in May, 1842 on its return to New York; 
and we close our extracts with the remarks of Captain Wilkes 
upon an instance of littleness and bad taste which may do more to 
perpetuate the national antipathies of the French to the — 
than an act of open hostility of the British Government. He is 
alluding to the state of the Tate residence of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. 

“« Longwood is now but little better than a barn; the glass of the 
windows is broken, and the outward walls much disfigured. The 
door at which visitors are admitted is covered with a small latticed 
verandah, and leads into what is called the billiard-room, although 
it seems much too small ever to have been used for that purpose ; 
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its walls are covered with scribbling, and its general appeatance is 
dirty and neglected. The next apartment is about fourteen by seven- 
teen feet, said to have been used as a dining-room, and in which 
Napoleon died it is now occupied by a patent thrashing and win- 
nowing machine, and was strewed with chaff and straw. The 
adjoining room had been used as a library; its present state was 
disgusting; and it seemed as if appropriated to the hatching of 
chickens. The bath, bed, and dressing-rooms which he occupied at 
the commencement of his illness are now in part used as a stable. 
The place in which his body lay in state contains eight stalls, five of 
which were occupied by horses and cattle. 

“If the design had been to desecrate’as much as possible the 
habitation that had been occupied by the fallen Emperor, it could, 
not have been more effectually accomplished; but whatever may be. 
the motive, whether intentional or otherwise, it certainly redound# 
little to the credit of the British nation. The miserable condition of 
Longwood when we visited it was a subject of general animadversion. | 
The money derived from the lease of the property is paid into the». 
Queen’s treasury, no part of this small sum being retained to keep. 
the building in repair; nor are there any conditions in the lease that 
compel the lessee to do it. It is with regret I am compelled to 
state that the lessee is a military man, and an officer in the Britishpy 
army. 

SLenguesd is bleak and exposed; the damp trade-winds sweep 
past it continually, and but few days in the year are without either 
mist or rain. The valley of Jamestown is known to be dry and 
healthy ; there are some other spots also on the island that enjoy a 
climate as fine as any on the globe. One of these might have been 
chosen as a residence, which would have proved much more conge- 
nial to the taste, and better suited to the constitution of the Emperor. 
Plantation House, for instance, the country-seat of the Governor, 
enjoys, by all accounts, a delightful climate.” —P. 446, vol. v. 


Longwood should either be razed to the ground, that it may 
cease to be an object of interest to voyagers, or be fittingly 
maintained as a memorial of humbled inion and sual ’s 
lesson. 

In taking leave of Captain Wilkes, we would direct attention to» 
some facts he has established, likely to prove of great practical 
importance, showing the connexion of ocean currents with the » 
track of whales and other migratory shoals. For these, however, 
we must refer to the work. ‘The result of the pendulum and mag- 
netic observations made by the expedition, coincident with those 
by the agents of other governments, belong to a subject of 
scientific analysis and generalization, the discussion of which we 
must reserve lor a future opportunity. E. 
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Arr. VILL—1. The Liabilites incurred by the Projectors, Managers, 
and Shareholders of Railway and other Joint-Stock Companies. 
By George Henry Lewis. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


2. The Railway Interest of the United Kingdom. Longman and 


Co. 


3. The Railway Almanack and Directory, 1846. R. Groom- 
bridge and Son. 


4. The Banker's Magazine for November. Groombridge. 


HE fee-simple of the resources of the British empire is 
usually estimated by statistical writers at six thousand mil- 
lions.* The circulation of the Bank of England is twenty 
millions, The real and personal property, therefore, held by 
British subjects is to the amount of Bank-of-England notes as 
three hundred to one! 

In other words, for every five pounds represented by a Bank-of- 
England note, there are fourteen hundred and ninety-five pounds 
not so represented, of bona-fide property, consisting of lands, houses, 
ships, agricultural produce, and manufactured stock, belonging to 
the people of this realm. 

We would request the attention of all persons interested in 
the question of investment to this fact, and its bearings upon 
the Sesnies of currency-alarmists. 

The commercial interests of this country are subject to sea- 
sons of depression, of almost periodical recurrence; the causes of 
which are, in some instances, beyond all human control, but 
more frequently of fiscal or protective origin; and causes which 
may, in many cases, be traced either to a legislative interfer- 
ence with the accustomed modes of exchange, or some vague 
apprehensions of the inadequacy of the currency, ending in a 
monetary panic. 

Writers belonging to two very different schools have for many 
years systematically endeavoured to work upon the fears of the 
public, br repeating at every convenient opportunity the ery of 
** Where is all the money to come from?” According to one 
class, there is always an actual or an approaching deficiency of 
gold; certain things are about to happen which will inevitably 

rain the country of its metallic currency; and the only remedy, 
they tell us, is to curtail our paper issues, and so ‘leap into the 





* In the aunual statistical tables, compiled by W. F. Spackman, the 
amount is stated as follows :— Annual produce. 
Fee-simple of the British Empire, 5.642. 360, 427—377. 344. 957. 
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e our lives to save. According to the other class, there is no 
ope for the country but in an unlimited issue of paper. 

These opposite opinions are alike founded upon exaggerated 
notions of the functions of money, and the influence upon prices 
of a handful of bank notes, more or less, which we believe will 
hereafter be considered as one of the greatest hallucinations of 
the nineteenth century. We will explain our meaning in a few 
words, and without writing a chapter on the currency. 

The cry of “ Where is all the money to come from !” has 
recently been raised under circumstances which have given to it 
a more than usual significance and importance. ‘ Where is all 
the money to come from,” says the ‘'Times,’ “for the multitude 
of new railways projected or incomplete ?” 

“Here we have 1,428 railways, with an estimated capital of 
701,243,2081., and with a deposit -of 49,591,816/. Take away 
140,000,000/., for railways completed or in progress, exclude the 
most extravagant items, such as the 40,000,000/. for ‘Cooke's 
National,’ and divide the remainder by ten—can we add a tenth of 
the vast remainder? Can we add 50,000,000/. to the railway specu- 
lation we are already irretrievably embarked in? We cannot, without 
the most ruinous, universal, and desperate confusion.” * 


The figures are startling ; but without examining Mr Spack- 
man’s auton, from which they are taken, we may answer the 
question by another. 

Where did all the money come from for the Government ex- 
penditure of this country during the last ten years of the 
war — 1806 to 1815 — which amounted to 860,677,615/. ?+ 
During this period our average public expenditure exceeded 
that of the subsequent ten years of peace by thirty-eight millions 
and a quarter per annum; 400,000,000/. were consumed in gun- 
powder, yielding no return whatever in the shape of dividend,— 
not even a poor one per cent., nothing but smoke and the loud 
report of cannon; yet that the gunpowder was -paid for is a 
simple historical fact ; and paid for, it is also certain, whatever 
temporary embarrassment was occasioned by the effort, without 
plunging the nation into that state of “ruinous, universal, and 
desperate confusion” which we are now, it seems, to apprehend 
from the application of an additional “fifty millions ” to railway 
enterprise, with all the accumulated capital at our disposal of a 
thirty years’ peace. 

The argument is not got rid of by the bold assertion of the 
same writer, that the war taxes were raised in a currency depre- 


* Times of Monday, Nov. 7, 1845. 
+ Porter’s ‘ Progress of the Nation,’ page 118, vol. iii. 
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ciated fifty per cent. The extravagance of all such views of the 
effect of the Bank Restriction Act has been unanswerably 
demonstrated by Tooke; but were it otherwise, the half of the 
sums then raised for useless and even mischievous disburse- 
ments, still greatly exceeds the impossible “fifty millions” of 
the ‘ Times.’ . 

But let us consider another form of the same fallacy. It is 
assumed that but for the friendly warnings of the “leading 
journal,” the deposits required to be paid by standing orders 
from railway companies with completed surveys, would have 
amounted to 30,000,000/.; and again the trumpet of alarm is 
sounded in the ears of a nervously-excited public, and the 
question repeated, “ Where is all the money to come from ?” 

We need scarcely stop to inquire into the correctness of the 
figures, or to point out the obvious distinction between the abor- 
tive schemes of projectors, and companies with a legitimate 
claim to the title. The ‘Times’ might have done this, and 
would have deserved the thanks of the community, We confine 
ourselves to the panic-producing theory it has advocated, of a 
currency inadequate to large commercial transactions, however 
sound their basis, if exceeding a prescribed amount. 

ef ager all railway speculations visionary, it is still a con- 
ceivable thing that companies should be formed with a reason- 
able prospect of a remunerative return, and requiring, at start- 
ing, a paid-up capital of 30,000,000/. ; the capital of one existing 
company alone (the Bank of England), being 15,000,000/. But 
“no,” says the currency alarmist; “how can 30,000,000/. be 
paid with 20,000,000/. of notes? or how could this sum be ab- 
stracted from the circulation in gold and notes, without the most 
disastrous results ?” 

The proposition stated in plain terms, as we have put it, and 
in no other form has it an intelligible meaning, confutes itself by 
exposing a palpable blunder. A moment’s reflection will con- 
vince any one accustomed to aggregate calculations that property 
to the amount of thirty millions must change hands, within the 
limits of the British Empire, not once merely, on some extraor- 
dinary occasion, but once at least upon an average every day, in 
every year. Consider that the average returns of the London 
clearing house (which does not embrace the business of the Joint- 
stock banks) are alone three millions per day;—that the returns 
of a wholesale dealer as compared with his capital are as four to 
one ; those of a retail dealer often as twelve to one; those of a 
stock broker as a hundred to one; that every lb. of flour before 
it appears on the table in the shape of a loaf, has been an element 
in a multitude of transactions between seedmen, farmers, labour- 
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ers, factors, millers, bakers, and consumers; consider that the 
entire capital (7. e. the exchangeable property) of the country is 
six thousand millions, and that thirty millions multiplied by 
three hundred working days give but a total of nine thousand 
millions,—and it will be seen 4hat our statement, ee as 
it may at first appear, must be greatly below the reality. To 
estimate the commerce of the first mercantile community in the 
world, embracing therein the dealings of every man and woman 
throughout that community is like the task of an astronomer 
attempting to measure the distance of the fixed stars; the lowest 
figures assumed, with an approximation to the truth, are beyond 
the grasp of the human imagination. 

Facts, however, cannot be shaken by the mere difficulty of con- 
ceiving immensity, and we repeat the statement, that the com- 
mercial transactions of the British Empire exceed thirty millions 
sterling per day ;—and yet the circulation of the Bank of England 
is only twenty millions. 

But how is this? and the reader who may not have kept pace 
with the progress of the currency discussion from the time of the 
Bullion Committee of 1810 to Fullarton’s pamphlet of last year, 
may require an explanation of the seeming paradox. It may be 
given without involving a lengthened currency disquisition. 
The explanation will be found in the following postulate. 

Money in a large commercial community is not the instrument 
of exchange. 

Or, more accurately speaking, money is an instrument of 
exchange only in a secondary sense, as a medium for transactions 
upon comparatively a small scale. Civilization in the nineteenth 
century has introduced a more efficient medium than either coins 
or notes. The instrument of exchange is a Ledger. 

Marvellous it is that volumes should have been written upon 
the words “ circulating medium” without the writers troubling 
themselves to inquire how far their so called circulating medium 
really circulates. For example, the ten, twelve, or fifteen 
millions of bullion usually held by the Bank of England, are 
said to be a part of the circulation, but can they be so called 
without a contradiction in terms? And is it not an obvious 
misnomer to describe these idle masses of gold and silver as an 
instrument of exchange, when no man exchanges them, no man 
will be troubled with the charge of them, and when there they 
lie month after month, and year after year, locked up from the 
light of day ? The function they really perform is not that of an 
instrument of exchange, but of securities ready to be produced 
in time of need. Large masses of bullion, whether in the cellars 
of the Bank of England, or in those of private bankers, are 
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simply held as mortgage deeds are held, not as convenient forms 
of transfer passing from hand to hand, but as forms of guarantee, 
available in certain exigencies. So it is with even Bank of 
England notes representing large amounts. We hear occasionally 
of thousand pound notes stolen from some hiding place: in 
the strong closet of a banker, but who ever sees them? who 
ever uses them in mercantile transactions? not the Rothschilds of 
the City, unless as a foreign remittance; their compting houses 
contain nothing but a ledger and a cheque book; not the mer- 
chant princes who cover the ocean with their fleets. A magnate 
of this class at Bombay ships produce to a merchant in London ; 
the merchant in London exports goods of British manufacture 
in return; the business transactions of the two amount to 
millions per annum, no part of which is represented by an actual 
interchange of gold or notes, and at the end perhaps of twenty 
years the account is closed with a cheque. 

But take, reader, your own case ; you have an income, we will 
assume, of 1,000/.; how much of that sum in your yearly receipts 
and expenditure passes through your hands in the form of coins 
or notes? Not possibly a twentieth portion. Sometimes you ride 
in an omnibus or dine at a club, and it is therefore necessary 
to have some loose silver and a few sovereigns in your purse, 
but all your receipts and payments above 5/. are made in 
cheques. The Christmas bills of your tradesmen you pay in 
cheques, and if those cheques should be traced you would find 
that several of your tradesmen bank with the same firm as 
yourself, and that the process of paying a sum of 50/. has 
merely been the transfer of those figures from the credit side 
of your account to that of your butcher.* 





* It is perhaps sufficiently obvious, from the above reasoning, that the 
payment of any large sums in railway deposits need not be a matter of the 
slightest financial difficulty, but the process has been fully explained in an 
excelent paper on the subject in the October number of the Bankers’ 
Magazine, from which we make the following extract :— 

“ Without going out of our course to ascertain the precise sum which 
has been, et may be required for preliminary deposit in the new railway 
schemes, we will assume it to be twenty millions of pounds sterling—an 
amount which we think will prove not very wide of the truth. Of this 
twenty millions three-fifths, or 12,000,000/., will be paid to bankers in the 
country, the remaining two-fifths, or 8,000,000/., directly to London 
bankers. The country bankers are aware that about a certain time they 
will be called upon to Pay this 12,000,000/. in London, and they accord. 
ingly, by gradyal accumulations of credits of various kinds, place their 


London agents’ account in a state to meet the expected railway drafts. Let 
it be observed, that in this lodgment of assets in London by the country 
banker, a very small amount of actual circulating medium ., we except 
bills and cheques from that title) of any kin1 is employed. 


t is precisely 
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The progress of commerce through the various stages of 
civilization has been the following. The first process of exchange 
was that of simple barter;—the cow for the horse,—the sheep 
for the pig. The second was that of some one or more commo- 
dities “al both as an instrument of exchange and a standard of 
value, as skins, cowries, diamonds, and gold, carried about in 
bulk, and guarded by armed men; the third was that of 
accounts, when the custom of actually carrying about commodi- 
ties in bulk, as a medium of exchange, began to diminish, and 
the transfer of property was effected through the medium 
of certain forms of receipt, and entries in a ledger. 

This is the stage at which we have arrived. The use of 
money is rapidly decreasing; farmers’ wives have ceased to 
hoard coins in old stockings: every village grocer has an account 
with a branch bank; pocket-books are no Tenger a prize to the 
light-fingered artist; they contain only blank cheques, or 
cheques crossed. Gold is now chiefly valuable as supplying the 
small change of commerce. It can only be the currency of a 
country, in the full and unrestricted sense of the term, in a 
season of calamity; at a period when society is retrograding to a 
state of sunal-bacbesbinn. An universal demand for bullion is a 
sign of universal distrust. Gold isa war currency,—the currency 
of famine,—the currency of a despairing bankrupt community.” 





one of those large operations which is carried out—much to the amazement 
of those who look upon bank notes as almost indispensable in every tran- 
saction—by the action and counteraction of floating credits; the only 
——— of which is, transfers from one account to another, or cheques. 
When the day of payment arrives, the country banker dves not hand over 
to the officer of the railway company a bundle of bank notes, which he has 
been assiduously collecting during the previous four or five weeks, but 
simply an order on his London correspondent. With this order the con- 
nexion of the country bank with the operation ceases ; and it is plain, that, 
as far as he has been concerned, there has been very little action upon the 
column of the currency, either for good or evil. 

“Now we have no doubt whatever, that the line of procedure adopted by 
the London bankers towards the Bank of England is an exact counterpart 
of that followed by their country correspondents towards themselve. As 
the country credits accumulate the London bankers steadily augment their 
assets in the hands of the Bank of England, and, we dare say, that when 
the deposits begin to pour in upon the Accountant-General, that for one 
bank note he will receive a dozen Bank of England cheques.” 

* It is curious also to observe, that even as small change a metallic cur- 
rency is beginning to be practically superseded by new modes of transfer. 
Fractional sums, under and even over one pound, are now commonly 
remitted from the country in the form of postage stamps. Copper is too 
vulgar a metal for the breeches pocket of —* The waiters of the 
Reform Club have forgotten the use of half-pence. Thechange there given 


rae in payment of a glass of soda water (price 3d.) is three Queen’s 
eads. 
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We pass to another fallacy of the ‘ Times,’ belonging 
to the subject we are discussing,—the security of railway 
investments, and of investments generally. In reading the 
paragraph we have quoted, it will be observed that the pro- 
perty invested in existing railways (included in the number 
1428) is treated as capital sunk. The argument (implied 
rather than stated) is to the following effect :—* Because 70 
millions have been already spent upon existing railways, the 
country is now so much the less able to devote another 70 
millions to railways projected or in progress.” ‘The fact can 
only be expressed in terms of the exactly opposite meaning; we 
should say, that, “because '70 millions invested in railways have 
been improved into 200 millions, the country is now so much 
the more able to undertake new works of a similar construction !” 

Apart from all currency sophisms, it is obvious that no capital 
is sunk or lost that yields a remunerative return. When a fund- 
holder transfers money from the 3 Per Cents. to an estate which 
produces a rental of 3 per cent., he considers himself as rich as 
before. If, by good management, he improves that rental to 
one of 6 per cent., every land surveyor will tell him that he has 
doubled the market value of the estate, or in other words, that 
he has doubled his capital. So with the shareholder in a public 
company ; the value of the property he has bought is governed 
by the dividend ; if bought at a fair price, the dividend should 
be 4 per cent. upon the capital invested ; when there is no divi- 
dend, and no prospect of any, the capital is of course lost; but 
if, on the contrary, the company succeed to such an extent as to 
pay 8/. where they promised 4/., the capital of each shareholder 
has been doubled; the average market value of every 100/. 
invested has become 2007. Now it is a singular, because 
certainly an unlooked-for, result of railway enterprise, considering 
the extravagant expenditure of some of the old companies, that 
there is not a line yet constructed which does not hold out a 
prospect, from its continually increasing traffic, of ultimately 
paying much more than 4 per cent., although there are at the 
present moment several lines paying less than 2 per cent. We 
shall show this presently, as an especial example, in the case of 
the Blackwall, the re | of which is more depreciated in the 
market than any other; but the following pay a dividend of 10 


per cent. :— Capital expended. 
Grand Junction " ; . £2,597,317 
Liverpool and Manchester . ‘ 1,774,331 
London and Birmingham . : 6,997,065 
York and North Midland . , 1,279,951 


12,648,664 
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The aggregate dividend of these companies amounts to 
1,264,866/., and the value of their stock is ascertained by 
pena this sum by twenty-five years’ purchase. Here, 
then, are four companies that within a few years have increased 
the capital of the country to the extent of 18,972,986/—the 
difference between the former value of their stock and the pre- 
sent, which is 31,621,650/. In considering this, however, as a 
part of the national capital, we should deduct from it whatever 
sum may have been lost by the depreciation of inn and coach 
property, on the old post roads. 

n speaking of the fair average value of railway stock as a 
twenty-five years’ purchase of the two half-yearly dividends, we 
are not of course referring to its existing value at a moment of 
extreme depression ; but we have shown that this depression can 
only be temporary, as far as it has been occasioned by an appre- 
hension of monetary difficulties. ‘The loss of the potato crop as 
a diminution of the annual productive resources of the country 
(limiting, therefore, the purchasing power) may affect for a time 
the value of all descriptions of property, but not, permanently, 
railway investments more than any other. An efflux of gold 
for grain would not materially affect railways, because it 
would not occasion even a temporary pressure in the money 
market, if public confidence in the elasticity of the national 
industry continued unabated. Public confidence unshaken, 
and the temporary absence of a few millions of gold would 
lead to nothing further than the substitution of one description of 
security for another in the ledger transactions of commercial men.* 
So long as the real wealth of the country remains unchanged, 
monetary embarrassments (which are mere questions of arrange- 
ment) can have no other origin than fear. Tt is not the want of 
money, but the apprehension of such a want, from a distrust of all 
other securities, which deranges the operation of exchange. 
Panic is the great paralyzing agent of commerce; and the reason 
is that the value of all property rests upon opinion. Value is not 
a physical or mathematical quantity ; it is a metaphysical term, 
signifying, in a primary sense, demand. When demand ceases, 
there is an end of value. Gold itself has no other basis than 
opinion. It differs from paper only in this, that the one is com- 
paratively of universal acceptance, and not so the other. But 
go to a shopkeeper with your metallic currency to purchase 





* To those who can imagine no efficient substitute for gold, we would 
suggest periwinkles. In Africa, and throughout a large part of Asia, 
gold is not of greater value than cowries in certain quantities. In 
the East Indies, among the natives, 100 cowries are equal to a penny. The 
time will come when a periwinkle, or an oyster-shell panic, will be consi- 
dered as sensible a thing among civilized communities as a gold panic, 
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goods, whose mind has been filled with an impression that the 
gold you offer him is brass, and where, for the time, is its value? 
Of all mischief-makers that society has cause to dread, the pro- 
perty alarmist, when his position is one of influence, is the 
greatest. His office is that of a madman flinging about fire, 
reckless of the conflagration in which he himself may be de- 
stroyed. 

It would be folly to attribute the present crisis to the sole 
influence of the ‘Times.’ A reaction upon the late fever wild- 
ness of railway speculation was inevitable, but the evil would 
have worked its own cure without involving the ruin of fair 
enterprise. The 30th of November would have blown the bub- 
ble schemes to the winds; the payment of deposits to the 
Accomptant-General was not required, is not required, before 
the last week in February and the first week in ‘Tak up to 
that time the concentration of money with a view to this payment 
in the hands of bankers, had in itself a tendency rather to lower 
discounts, for short periods at Jeast, than to raise them; neither 
was there the slightest probability that the pressure of any 
actual scarcity of food would be severely felt before the meeting 
of Parliament. An orderly retreat was about to commence, 
which the ‘ Times’ converted into a sauve qui peut. It raised an 
alarm at the wrong time, and upon false grounds; it attacked 
knaves, dupes, and honest men alike, in an indiscriminate 
onslaught on the whole “railway interest of the United King- 
dom ;” it has precipitated, prolonged, and extended the evils it 
professes to deplore. 

Let us note, however, that from whatever cause they may 
arise, the alternations of confidence and distrust in affairs of com- 
merce are as constant and certain as the ebb and flow of the 
tides. Success has always led to overtrading, sometimes in tea, 
sometimes in tallow, and now in railroads, and overtrading and 
panic have succeeded each other at intervals of scarcely five 
years apart, we believe from the days of the merchants of Tyre 
and Sidon down to our own. It may, therefore, be assumed as 
an axiom, that a panic is the safest time for investment. Pro- 

erty bought at a price greatly below its average value can 
ardly fall lower, and may, indeed in many cases must, gradually 
rise. A knowledge of this fact is the secret of the success of 
large capitalists. They buy when there are no other ag 208 
and when all the world are eager to buy, they keep their heads 


cool, and sell. At the present moment, it may seem a bold 
thing to recommend railway property as securities, but we 
have no hesitation in doing so, and in adding our opinion that an 
investment in lines well selected, at existing prices, would ulti- 
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mately be found a far more prudent step than the purchase of 3 
per cent. Consols at 94. 

There is but little analogy between South Sea and Mississippi 
schemes and railway projects. Let us clearly understand our 
position. We have arrived at a new epoch in the history of the 
world. A new element of civilization Ses been developed. As 
was the invention of letters, as was the printing-press, as was the 
steam-engine, so is the railway in the affairs of mankind. It is 
a revolution among nations. A moral revolution as affecting the 
diffusion of knowledge, the interchange of social relations, the 
perpetuation of peace, the extension of commerce; and a revo- 
lution in all the relations of property. 

We refer by the latter observation to the cheapening of all 
kinds of commodities by the facilities of carriage, and the saving 
of time on the part of producers, afforded by railways, and espe- 
cially to the influence of railways upon the value of houses and 
land. ‘Time was when the inhabitants of towns rose almost in 
arms to repel railway companies as an hostile invasion: now 
what has been discovered? The towns without railways find 
themselves distanced in the race of competition by their neigh- 
bours; manufacturers with no other than the old means of trans- 
port, cannot execute their orders either as expeditiously or as 
cheaply as the manufacturers of towns situated upon a line. 
Those who travel slow exclaim, “ we are ruined by those who 
travel fast; we also must therefore travel fast;” and hence the 
demand for railways to connect every town of the United King- 
dom is not, to a very great extent, a mere mania for speculation 
in scrip; it is a real bond fide want of society, which sooner or 
later must be supplied. 

So also it is with landed property. Observe in the London 
advertisements of estates to be sold by auction, the care with 
which the attention of capitalists is drawn to the fact that this 
“highly eligible property,” although forty miles distant, ‘‘ is 
within an hour of the metropolis, by the Great Western, with a 
station close at hand.” The auctioneer knows well that his 
great capitalist would never go near the spot, if he were told 
“‘ you must travel by coach or with post horses, and the journey 
will occupy you half a day.” The landed aristocracy of this 
country have not ceased, and probably will not cease for some 
time longer, to plunder railway companies under the pretence of 
vested rights; and yet not only do estates in the neighbourhood 
of railways rise in value, but such is the preference for property 
so situated, that estates without them can with difficulty be sold; 
a country residence that can only be reached by the old modes 
of travelling, is deemed puastidally inaccessible, and as property 
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is really depreciated in the market to the extent of five, ten, and 
fifteen per cent. 

‘¢But where,” says the alarmist, “will you stop? ‘The mileage 
of forty-seven existing railways is 2,069, and the railways now 
in progress number 118, and in mileage 3,543.” It is a suffi- 
cient answer to the question to say, that there are still three-and- 
twenty counties in England and Wales through which no railway 
has yet beendriven. ‘The change now in progress is that of super- 
seding stone roads by iron roads. The first road was a track ; the 
second one made with hard and rough materials, sometimes paved, 
and more frequently thrown loose upon the ground; the third a 
macadamized road ; and the number of private bills applied for 
between 1829 and 1833, for roads of this construction was 340.* 
There are 27,000 miles of turnpike-roads in Great Britain 
alone, and the public roads of all kinds (including both cross 
country roads and turnpike roads) in Great Britain and Ireland 
extend to a length of somewhere about 150,000 miles! We 
have now to convert these stone roads, or the greater part of 
them, into iron roads as speedily as may be practicable, aud pos- 
sibly (as the disposition to travel increases with facilities of 
travel) find room for twice the number. ‘This is the work 


Englishmen have set themselves to do, and in this generation, 
or the next, they will do it. 


The above are general observations, but the subject of rail- 
way investment would be left practically incomplete without 
some special application of the principle to existing or projected 
lines. It will not, however, be expected that we should discuss 
the merits of all the railways before the public,—an impossible 
achievement: and although we should limit ourselves to those 
respecting which we might be enabled to supply useful informa- 
tion, as the field would still be a wide one, we must confine our- 
selves, in the present instance, to the lines of two only of the 
English, and two of the Scottish Companies, returning to our 
task from time to time. 


1. The London and Blackwall Railway. 
The improved prospects of this railway are but little under- 


stood. We will briefly state them, but first glance at the history 
of the line. 





* Porter’s Progress of the Nation, vol. iii. page 159. 
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Its length is four miles—the distance from Fenchurch street 
in the City to the river at Brunswick wharf. Its cost (unneces- 
sarily increased by Parliamentary opposition) was 1,077,802/. Of 
this sum, 200,000/. were raised by loan, and the money having 
been borrowed at 5 per cent. interest, this interest, and expenses of 
working, were found to absorb the whole of the returns from pas- 
senger and goods’ traffic up to the close of last year. It has now 
declared two dividends, one of 3s., and one of 2s. upon 251. 
shares, amounting to 14 per cent. upon the capital paid up, 
which has been 16/. 13s. 4d. upon each share. ‘This has been 
effected partly through a steady increase of traffic, and partly 
by returning the 200,000/. loan, and reborrowing the money in 
the form of loan notes (Blackwall news*) at 3 per cent. instead 
of 5. Whether there are any reasonable prospects of better 
dividends than 13 per cent. is the question to be considered, 
with a view either to investment, or prudent speculation. + 
Should the two half-yearly dividends rise but to 3 per cent., the 
price of a Blackwall share, now to be obtained for 9/., would be 
121. 10s.; if to 6 per cent., 25/. 

To determine this question, we have only to ascertain what 
have been the causes of its comparative failure, and whether 


they are likely to be removed. ‘The causes are a the 


Blackwall is not so much a line, as the terminus of what ought 
to be the line; that is, it is a terminus without a trunk. Cut 
off four miles from the London and Birmingham, at Euston 
square, and the portion so dismembered would he in the same 
predicament as the Blackwall,—too costly in construction for 
an omnibus ride to Kilburn, and yet obtaining little more than 
Kilburn traffic. To make the Blackwall productive in pro- 
portion to its original — it requires either such an exten- 
sion as will give it a trunk line of its own, or to be joined on 
the trunk lines of other companies. One or other of these ob- 
jects attained would place the affairs of the Company upon a 
reatly improved footing, for nearly all increase of traffic is 
increase of profit, the additional increase of working expenses 
being comparatively slight. Both objects are now likely to be 
realized, and to an extent the shareholders could scarcely have 
hoped for when the line was first planned. 
To understand this, it is necessary to look first at its position 
on the map, skirting four of the docks, and running parallel 





* 10s. multiplied by 25 years’ purchase, to pay 4 per cent. to the 
purchaser, _ 

+ The amount payable on a Blackwall new share is 6/. 13s. 4d. to receive 
3} per cent. for two years, and then to be amalgamated with the old 
stock, share for share. 
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with the Thames; and to recollect that London is a seaport 
and the greater part of its trade connected with the river. 
The Board of Trade, in forgetting this fact, and in recom- 
mending Farringdon street as a convenient terminus, have put 
a host of projectors on the wrong track; but the old companies 
are beginning to discover, that whatever they do with their 
ems 9h heavy goods intended for exportation must be 

rought down to the water’s edge, as at Antwerp and Louvain; 
the delay, trouble, and cost of a single mile of cartage being 
equal to a hundred miles by rail. The directors of the London 
Fes ays Company have set themselves to remedy this 
defect, assisted by the co-operation of the East and West India 
Dock directors.* The Blackwall is therefore about to become one 
of the termini of the London and Birmingham Railway. 


*THE EAST AND WEST INDIA DOCKS AND BIRMINGHAM 
JUNCTION RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Capital, £600,000, in 12,000 shares of £50 each. Deposit, £5. 
Chairman—ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Esq. Nicholas-lane. 
Deputy Chairman—JOHN SCOTT, Esq. Alderman’s walk, 

Bishopsgate. 

Henry Davidson, Esq. Lime-street square 

E. M. Daniel, Esq. St Mildred’s court 

Thomas S. Kelsall, Esq. Great Winchester street 

John Lambert, Esq. 8 Broad street buildings 

Charles Lyall, Esq. St Helen’s place 

T. S. Richards, Esq. Baker street 

James Lys Seager, Esq. Milbank 

W. H. Thomas, Esq. Moorgate street 

Ex-orricio Directors. 
George Reid, Esq. chairman of the East and West India Dock Company 
J. A. Hankey, Esq. deputy chairman of the East and West India Dock 
Company 

B. Cotesworth, Esq. director of the East and West India Dock Company 
Colonel the Hon. George Anson, ~ Directors of the London and 





Thomas Young, Esq. Birmingham Railway Company 
Pascoe St Leger Grenfell, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs Glyn and Co. Lombard street 
Engineer in Chief— Robert Stephenson, Esq. 

Acting Engineer—H. D. Martin, Esq. 
Solicitor—Timothy Tyrrell, Esq. Guildhall, London 
Offices of the Company, 5 Church passage, Guildhall. 

This line of railway is intended to commence at the Camden Town sta- 
tion of the London and Birmingham Railway, and to terminate at the 
extensive quays and warehouses of the East and West India Dock Com- 

any. 
" The necessity for this undertaking is sufficiently evidenced by the 
numerous schemes projected to effect a similar purpose—namely, the con- 
nection of the manufacturing districts with the port of London and the river 
Thames. 

The exports fiom this country are daily increasing, and the consumption 
of imported produce has extended and is extending in the interior beyond 
all previous estimate; the facility, therefore, of receiving and dispatching 
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It is also about to become one of the termini of the Northern 
and Eastern, and Eastern Counties railways. The arrange- 
ments are not yet definitely concluded, but the public may 
have an opportunity of deciding the question for themselves 
— the opening, a twelvemonth hence, of the “ Blackwall 

xtension.”* This is a short line of little more than a mile in 





goods from the port of London into all parts of the country by direct rail- 
way communication, whereby the expense of cartage may be avoided, is 
obviously of immense importance. 

The frequency of the complaints from the manufacturing districts that 
the port of London is scarcely available to them, owing to the difficulty 
and expense of transit to and from the railway stations, has caused the 
projectors of this undertaking to consider the best mode of remedying the 
evil which exists ; and the present plan is intended to effect this object, and 
to afford increased facilities for goods traffic between the interior of the 
country and the port of London. 

The expense of forwarding goods between the Camden Town station of 
the London and Birmingham Railway and the shipping in the river, now 
so excessive, may be reduced 50 or 70 per cent. on most descriptions of 
goods, and still afford ample remuneration to this company ; and as the 
trains will proceed to the quay of the docks, and discharge their lading 
into the vessels or warehouses direct, and in like manner the waggons will 
be laden from the vessels or warehouses, without intermediate change of 
conveyance, a large saving will be effected; while the risk of damage, 
breakage, and pilferage will be prevented. 

The vast accumulation of capital in London, and the continual increase 
of its imports, render it the most extensive market in the world, and these 
advantages will be most fully participated in by tee manufacturing districis, 
by affording them a direct communication with the port, which, together 
with the advantage of being able to draw supplies from thence almost at an 
hour’s notice, cannot but be productive of great general good, and secure a 
large traffic for this railway. 

Although at present a connection with the Birmingham Railway alone 
has been secured, it is anticipated that the directors of all the existing and 
projected metropolitan railways from the manufacturing and mineral dis- 
tricts may be induced to avail themselves of this direct mode of communi- 
cation with the river below the bridge, and thus largely increase the 
resources of the company. 

The income from passenger traffic, it is probable, will be very great, as, 
in addition to the daily local traffic between Camden Town, Islington, Hol- 
loway, Hackney, and the City, this railway will enable parties trom a dis- 
tance to proceed direct to the principal place of embarkation for foreign 
steamers, as well as enable persons from the suburbs, through which the 
line passes, to proceed at once, and without the delay and expense of pass- 
ing through London, to the Brunswick Wharf, which is the place of 
departure for most of the excursion boats and foreign steamers. 

The cost of the line will be moderate, from the absence of engineering 
difficulties, and no tunnels being necessary throughout its course. It will 
avoid all expensive house property, and passing between Islington and Hol- 
loway, skirting Hackney and Victoria Park, and thus reaching the West 
India Docks, from whence acommunication with the centre of the City will 
be had by means of the Blackwall Railway. 


* The stock called Blackwall Extensions consists of 25/. shares, which, 
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length, and the cost of which will be only 200,000/., joining the 
Blackwall to the Eastern Counties at Bow, for which a bill was 
obtained last year. When opened, all persons coming from the 
north of England by Mr Hudson’s lines will have the choice, 
on arriving at Bow, of proceeding either to Fenchurch street or 
Shoreditch. Which terminus they will prefer every Londoner 
may determine. It is true that the Northern and » oso pro- 
pose an extension from Tottenham to [Farringdon street, but 
the line will be costly (800,000/.), is not expected to be re- 
munerative, and should the bill be obtained will at best but 
divide the traffic of the Blackwall Extension; for Fenchurch 
street is nearer the Bank than either of the two sites at present 
proposed for a terminus—the Clerkenwell Sessions honse, and 
the Fleet prison.* 

With reference to the Eastern Counties, the Blackwall is 
obviously its natural city terminus, as may be seen by a glance 
at the map. Under no circumstances can it have a better; but 
the Shoreditch branch may hereafter help to connect the main 
trunk with the north-western districts of London. The Eastern 
Counties has promoted the project of another company for a 
railway wharf below the East India Dock; but this also must 
benefit the Blackwall, for without it the new wharf would be 
inaccessible to city merchants. 

The Blackwall will also be connected with the southern lines 
of railway. Various schemes have been projected with this 
view. One, a plan of the Croydon Company, of which notices 
have been given, for an atmospheric railway through the Thames 
tunnel; others by the Thames Embankment and Railway June- 
tion Company, which is about to submit to the Metropolitan 
Imprevement Commissioners, for the approval of Government, 
various alternative designs of ornamental viaducts, for existing 
bridges, and of new Dalles expressly adapted to railway 
traffic. 

The chief object of the latter company is to make a new 
artery through London adapted both to street traffic and railway 
transit, to which the bridge communication is incidental; but 
should the plans of this company be carried out, the Blackwall 
railway will be extended to Charing cross, converting it, in 





when paid up, will be amalgamated with the old stock,—one 25/. share as 
equal to three old shares, 

* A much greater improvement of the Northern and Eastern than the 
Tottenham Extension would be a straight line between Harlow and Strat- 
ford, cutting off the present bend, saving four miles of distance, and sup- 
plying the Epping district. 
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fact, both into a City and West-end terminus for the northern 
lines. 

From some at least of the above sources an increase of traffic 
to the Blackwall seems inevitable ; but we ought also to take into 
consideration its share in the traffic of the proposed trunk line set 
on foot by its own directors to supply South Essex with facilities of 
railway communication, and shorten our communications with the 
Continent. 


2. The London and South Essex Railway. 


The map we have published of this line will explain its 
course, and at the same time show the direction of other lines 
referred to in our preceding remarks. We may observe upon it, 

1. It is a cheap line, the construction of which cannot exceed 
20,000/. per mile, and will probably be considerably less. 

2. It passes through a highly cultivated district sufficient to 
secure a remunerative return without depending exclusively 
upon local traffic. 

3. It is an important through line ; saving about two hours of 
tedious river navigation to Margate and Ramsgate passengers, 
and a line which, in reference to continental ports, may be 
styled a Direct Ostend, a Direct Antwerp, and a Direct Rot- 
terdam. 

4. It is a better Gravesend line than can be obtained on the 
opposite side of the river. The reason is, that the North Kent 
lines, in order to pass Gravesend, must go round it, and make 
a considerable circuit to avoid the high ground. A station at 
Tilbury will not therefore be farther from the High street than 
a station at Milton or Windmill hill; and as the river must be 
crossed either at Gravesend or London bridge, the easiest mode 
of doing so will be by a steam ferry. 

5. It is a line indispensable to the goods traffic of the river, 
as connected with new docks, new ports, or new landing piers 
at the mouth of the Thames, often contemplated on the Essex 
side, but hitherto abandoned from the inaccessibility by land of 
the various sites proposed, however eligible in themselves. 

We subjoin an extract from the prospectus of the company, 
and the report of Captain Bullock, which will explain the im- 
portant advantages likely to arise from opening a railway com- 
munication with the river Crouch. 





* PROSPECTUS OF THE LONDON AND SOUTH ESSEX 
RAILWAY, 
This Company has been formed to supply the important district of South 
Essex with railway facilities of traffic, and to open the nearest possible 
direct line of communication between the Metropolis and the coast. 
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A branch to Maldon, connecting the Blackwater (the best 
natural harbour of refuge on the eastern coast) was also contem- 





The object will be effected by the construction of a railroad from the 
Stepney station of the Blackwall Railway to the town and harbour of 
Burnham, on the river Crouch, with branches to Grays, Tilbury, and 
Southend. 

The lire will pass through or near Barking, Rochford, and numerous 
agricultural towns; and at Ockendon will meet the line of the Thames 
Haven Dock Company, for the execution of which, under the powers of the 
Act of Parliament already obtained, new and efficient arrangements are now 
in Fan. ee 

he distance from London of the principal places on the proposed line, 
or immediately connected with it, will be as under: 
Barking : ° . % : . 7 miles. 
Ockendon . = ; ; - 
Tilbury ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° - 22 
Gravesend (by a steam-ferry fromTilbury) 23 
Thames Haven . ° : ‘ ‘ .- ae 


Rochford . 2 ; a = ‘en Tae 
Southend ‘ s : . . . 40 
Town and Harbour of Burnham ‘ ., 2 se 
By the proposed line Gravesend will be reached from the City within less 
than an hour, and Southend within an hour and twenty minutes, without 
exceeding the average rate of —_ now attained in railway travelling, 


whether by locomotive or atmospheric power; and by the proposed exten- 
sion of the Blackwall Railway to the Thames Embankment and City Rail- 
way, the means will be afforded for the most speedy communicaticn with 
the western districts of the Metropolis. 

The present distance of Southend by road from Whitechapel Church is 
forty-two miles, and the tediousness of both the land journey and the river 
voyage has hitherto been felt as a serious drawback to the peculiar advan- 
tages of its position. Southend will now be known not only as the nearest 
watering-place to the Metropolis, but as one more easily and economically 
accessible than any other. 

The proposed railway will also shorten, by nearly two hours, the length 
of the voyage from London to Sheerness, Herne Bay, Margate, Ramsgate, 
Dover, and the continental ports; and there can be no doubt that nearly 
the whole of the shipping or steamers proceeding coastwise, and the home- 
ward and outward bound, will touch at Southend or at the Thames Haven 
Dock, for the landing and embarkation of passengers. 

The Provisional Directors propose to carry the line beyond Southend to 
the river Crouch, from a conviction that it is important to the interests of 
the Company and the public that the railway should be connected with the 
existing natural harbour for colliers, fishing smacks, and other vessels at 
the south-eastern extremity of the county of Essex. The river Crouch 
possesses considerable width and depth of water, and excellent anchorage. 
Near the town of Burnham ships of great burthen ride at anchor in perfect 
safety, and at the lowest tides find sufficient water at the entrance of the 
river. By the use of this harbour in connexion with the railway, shippin 
from the Tyne will shorten their voyage by more than sixty miles, avoi 
the payment of various heavy dues connected with the port of London, and 
escape the more serious loss arising from detention in the Pool. 

It is obvious that the saving thus effected in distance, time, and money, 

Vor. SLIV. No. II. Ker 
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plated, but as this territory is claimed by the Eastern Counties, 
the proposed branch was deferred, not to interfere with friendly 





will be of great importance to shipowners, when the objects of their trade 
can be accomplished by stopping at the Crouch instead of proceeding up 
the Thames; and communications with many of the most influential coal 
and shipowners in the North have convinced the Provisional Directors, that 
with improved accommodation for the discharge of cargoes and delivery to 
the consumer, and a moderate but sufficiently remunerating charge by rail, 
a large proportion of the coal now supplied from the Pool, especially to the 
Essex side of the Metropolis, will be sent from Burnham Harbour. 

The trade in fish from this port, and the ports of Leigh, Rochford, and 
Southend, is considerable, but will be largely increased by the proposed 
railway. It is well known that in this trade railways have effected a great. 
change in the accustomed mode of supply. Large quantities are now daily 
brought to Billingsgate by the southern and western lines, but the want of 
a railway in direct connexion with the Essex coast has hitherto prevented 
the fisheries of the east and north from enjoying the benefit of that rapid 
carriage which is often indispensable to the supply of this important article 
of food. 

The proposed line has been laid down so as to avoid all property of an 
ornamental or costly character. It traverses, for the most part, a level or 
gently undulating country, and will be free from works of a peculiarly 
expensive description; it passes through a district perhaps more highly 
cultivated than any other in England, and the amount of traffic from agri- 
cultural products must therefore be proportionably great. 

From the estimates which have been prepared, the Provisional Directors 
have every confidence that the cost of construction will not exceed the 
estimated capital. 

The Provisional Directors have most careiully investigated the question 
of the probable amount of traffic: they have procured authentic information 
from official quarters, and other sources, on which implicit reliance may be 
placed, regarding the existing traffic both in passengers and goods; and 
they are perfectly convinced that, with its future developments, the net 
profits upon the estimated capital will amount at least to 10/. per cent. 

J. F. Kennext, Provisional Secretary. 

Offices, London and Blackwall Terminus, Fenchurch street. 

Captain Bullock’s Report on the River Crouch. 

GentLemen.—Having been called upon to report the capabilities of the 
River Crouch as a packet and collier station and railway terminus, I beg 
briefly to state for the information of the directors of the South Essex Rail- 
way Company, that in my opinion the River Crouch, although subject like 
rivers in general to the inconvenience of an intricate navigation in its estu- 
ary, is nevertheless calculated to afford ample accommodation, if properly 
lighted, buoyed, and beaconed, and in the end likely to confer lasting 
benefits upon the inhabitants of South Essex and to the public in general. 

The approach to the River Crouch is by two passages, viz., to the north 
and south of the Buxey Sand, situated in the confluence of the Rivers 
Crouch and Blackwater. 

That on the north, called the Ray Sand Channel, being the most direct 
(for the coal trade) and offers the greatest facilities to navigation, while 
that on the south, between the sunken Buxey and the Maplin Sand, is 
narrow, intricate, and dangerous. 

The Ray Sand Channel is therefore to be preferred, and may easily be 
made available by lights, buoys, and beacons ; the which, on a proper repre- 
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negotiations in progress. ‘Two companies were formed to con- 
nect Southend with the line of the Eastern Counties: one at 
Brentwood, the other at Romford ; but in the scheme of the Lon- 
don and South Essex Railway, the Southend traffic is only in- 
cidental to a plan of much more comprehensive utility. The case 
of the opposing companies was too weak to have rendered them 
formidable competitors, but they were late in the field, and have 
been crippled, if not disabled by the storm. The London and 
South Essex Railway Company has its capital subscribed, its 
deposits paid up, its plans lodged, and its deed signed.* 





The Scottish Central and Scottish Midland Railways. 


The best placed line in the United Kingdom, with reference to 
the combination of local and THRouGH traffic with that superiorit 
of directness which must secure it from serious competition, 1s 
probably the Premier’s line of the Trent Valley ;—an improyed 
London and Manchester, and a Direct Liverpool ; but we scarce] 
know whether it offers greater advantages than the Scottish Central 
Railway, which, although passing through a less populous district, 
must necessarily absorb the lion’s share of the wh traffic of North 





sentation being made by the directors, will no doubt be plaecd by the elder 
brethren of the Trinity Board, who are always ready to listen to any plan 
that may appear likely to be of public utility. 

The terminus in the River Crouch is admirably selected at the junction of 
Quay Reach or Paglesham Creek with the River Crouch, by affording, as it 
certainly does, ample wharfage, deep water, and good anchorage, clear of 
the general navigation, and protected from those winds which haye the 
greatest drift, viz., the east and west. 

This point is also situated below the bar, which would be a serious 
inconvenience to the transit of deep laden vessels. : 

In conclusion I beg to add that there is twelve feet of water at low-water 
spring-tides in the Ray Sand Channel, with a rise of sixteen feet, and OF 
course water enough on the flood for ships of considerable burthen, the mean 
velocity of the tide being about two knots an hour. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Frep. Buttock, Capt. B.N,, 
Admiralty Surveyor. 

Messrs. Stokes, Hollingsworth, and Co., Gresham street. eile 

P.S. The drawings of my recent survey of the entrance to the Crouch, 
and a plan of the river, showing the bar, &c., together with a general chart 
of this part of the coast, are preparing for the Directors’ information, and 
will be forwarded to you as soon as they are completed. 


* The panic, however, has affected the scrip of this line as in the case of 
all others, whether of less or of higher value. The shares are now at i. dia- 
count on 2/. 15s. paid. At this price a large profit might be made in the 
event of any possible contingency ; for should the Company lose their bill, 
the expenses can hardly exceed 7s. 6d. per share. : 
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Britain, and is so situated, with the sea on one side and a moun- 
tainous country on the other, as to reconcile the apparent ano- 
maly of a single line of railway embracing at once the four 
opposite points of the compass, east, west, north, and south. 
This singularity of position is explained by the accompanying 
map ; but the merits generally of this line, and the Scottish Mid- 
land, and the lines with which they are connected, were fully 
discussed in the reports of the Board of Trade, from which we 
make the following extract :— 


“There are some facts connected with the experience of existing 
railways in Scotland, which would make us hesitate in concluding 
that railways, if constructed with economy, may not be supported 
even in localities where the existing traffic appears insufficient for 
that purpose. 

‘* Between Arbroath and Forfar there was no public conveyance pre- 
vious to the formation of the railway; the population of these towns 
is only 8,707 and 9,620 respectively; there are only a few small 
intermediate villages, and the traffic in the direction of the line was 
quite inconsiderable. Now there are 90,000 passengers, in the 
course of the year, conveyed by the railway, and its receipts average 
from 1501. to 2001. per week. The Dundee and Arbroath Railway, 
likewise, has created a considerable traffic; and although only 17 
miles in length, and therefore too short to be worked with advan- 
tage as an independent line, is in a prosperous condition, paying a 
dividend of from five to six per cent. 

“‘ We will endeavour to consider first, what are the cardinal points 
to be attended to, in laying out a system of railway communications 
for Scotland. 

“ Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth, are evidently the three points 
upon which we must fix our attention, as determining the direction of 
the leading railways. Edinburgh, as the capital, and seat of the 
courts of justice and university, and Glasgow, as the commercial and 
manufacturing capital and city of largest population, are the great 
centres to which the principal streams of traffic in Scotland converge, 
and from which the principal connexion with England is maintained. 

“* Perth again, from the natural configuration of the country with the 
Grampians on the one hand, and the estuaries of the Forth and Tay 
on the other, is evidently the point of convergence for the traffic of the 
northern portion of the ieeten. 

“In railway communication the preservation of an entire and 
unbroken line is a point of vital importance, and in our report on the 
Worcester and Wolverhampton district, to which we here beg to refer, 
we have pointed out numerous practical instances of the very great 
expense, delay, and inconvenience which have been found to result 
from any break in this entireness of communication, occasioned by the 
meeting of different gauges. A break occasioned by the intervention 
of an arm of the sea or wide navigable river is, of course, an evil of a 
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still more formidable character. Considered merely with reference to 
time, a short ferry would, generally speaking, involve a delay equiva- 
lent to several additional miles of travelling on an unbroken line of 
railway, a disadvantage which would be still further increased if, as 
seems probable, the rate of railway travelling should, by the continued 
improvements in the construction of the locomotive engine, become 
considerably accelerated. 

“‘ For the conveyance of goods, coals, cattle, agricultural produce, 
&c. (which constitutes a most important portion of the benefits likely 
to result to the community from the introduction of railways), the loss 
of time represents but a very small portion of the inconveniences 
arising from any break in the chain of communication. 

“In fact, the inconvenience to all traffic of this description is so 
great as to justify us in assuming, as the most indispensable point to 
be attended to, in considering the extension of a trunk line for the 
northern portion of Scotland, that such line shall afford an entire and 
unbroken line of communication. 

** Now with this view, Perth and Stirling, which are the points at 
which the navigation of the estuaries of the Forth and Tay ceases, 
evidently determine the direction of the trunk line from the North of 
Scotland. A line through Fife may give local accommodation and be 
used for a portion of the traffic from Dundee, and the towns on the 
east coast to Edinburgh; but it can never be put in competition with 
an unbroken inland line by Stirling and Perth, as a trunk line for the 
a ae of the North of Scotland with Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 

ngland. 

‘* The Scottish Central line appears to comply with these condi- 
tions, and to be unexceptionable in its direction as the first link of a 
great trunk line for the North. The gradients of this line are, in 
parts, rather severe, but not more so than are perfectly practicable 
and have been frequently sanctioned, and as are necessary from the 
nature of the country, in order to avoid any great expense. The 
works are not on the whole very heavy, and the estimates of trattic, 
which have been carefully prepared, appear to show a fair probability 
of a sufficient return on the capital required. 

“We conclude, therefore, as the first step in our inquiry into the 
question of railway communications for Scotland, that the Scottish 
Central line is one which, upon public grounds, appears to deserve 
the sanction of the Legislature. 

‘* We have already stated our opinion, that the Scottish Central 
line to Perth must be assumed as the basis of a system of railway 
communication for the northern portion of Scotland. 

“It is equally clear that the Aberdeen line is a proper and neces- 
sary part of such a system. Aberdeen is a town of 64,000 inha- 
bitants, the seat of considerable trade and manufactures, and the cen- 
tre of an important district. 
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“‘ The population along the line, including— 


Population. 
Stonehaven é . - 3,012 
Brechin e : - 7,560 


Montrose ‘ ‘ ‘ . 15,096 

Forfar . . ° $ . 9,620 

Arbroath F i . - 8,707 
in connexion with Dundee, Perth, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and England 
to the south, also appears sufficient to justify and support an exten- 
sion of railway communication in this direction, where it is ascertained 
that a line of cheap construction and with favourable gradients can be 
found; nor does there appear to be any reason why such a line might 
not afford, as well as the Dundee and Arbroath, and Arbroath and 
Forfar lines, a moderate return on the capital invested. At the same 
time, it is obviously desirable to avoid unnecessary expense; and 
with this view, the termination of the Aberdeen line at Friockheim, 
which, by rendering the Arbroath and Forfar Railway available, saves 
the construction of 5} miles of main railway, and four miles of 
branches, appears justifiable, although a slight shortening of distance 
in the main line to the south might be attained by taking the line, as 
has been suggested, straight to Forfar. By this latter combination, 
however, not only would increased expense be incurred, but the dis- 
tance of the town of Montrose from the main line would be increased, 
and all the traffic of that town, and of places to the north of it, with 
Arbroath, and with the large and important town of Dundee, would 
be diverted over a considerable additional length of railway. The 
Aberdeen line, therefore, appears to us to be well laid out, with a view 
to the objects which it has to attain. The importance of this line is 
increased, by the consideration that a cheap and easy line, traversing 
a district of considerable population and local traffic, is stated to have 
been surveyed from Aberdeen to Inverness. Should this be the case, 
it seems not improbable that railway communication to the more 
northern counties may be extended in this direction. 

** On the whole, therefore, we have to report our opinion, that we 
are not aware of any public grounds why the Aberdeen line should 
not be sanctioned. 

‘* Assuming the sanction of this line as the Northern, and of the 
Scottish Central and Caledonian as the Southern links of a great 
trunk line of communication for Scotland, the question of supply- 
ing the intermediate link rests between the Scottish Midland, and the 
Dundee and Perth, in connexion with the existing Dundee and 
Arbroath, and Arbroath and Forfar lines. By the former, the con- 
nexion between Perth and the Aberdeen Railway is effected in 38 
miles, by the latter in 44; 74 miles of the Arbroath and Forfar line 
being common to each combination. 

‘*Had the question simply been, whether under existing circum- 
stances, and with the existing prospects of traffic upon the Northern 
lines, it was better to take a circuit of six miles, for the purpose of 
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placing the towns of Arbroath and Dundee in the main line, and ren- 
dering the existing Dundee and Arbroath line available, or to shorten 
the trunk line by this distance, by going through Strathmore to Perth, 
we should have been inclined to prefer the former alternative. But 
it appears that the advantage of an unbroken locomotive communica- 
tion cannot be afforded by the Dundee route, which is interrupted by 
two gaps, first in the town of Dundee, and secondly in Arbroath. 

“‘ The termini of the Dundee and Perth, and Dundee and Arbroath 
Railways are more than half a mile apart; and the only connexion 
proposed to be made is, by laying down rails along some of the prin- 
cipal quays and streets of Dundee, over which a limited number of 
carriages and waggons may be hauled by horse power. Even this 
arrangement will be subject to the control of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners, who have a power secured to them by the Act of the Dundee 
and Arbroath Railway Company, of buying up about three-quarters 
of a mile of this railway, inciuding its terminus, in order to meet the 
contingency of the space being required for the accommodation of 
the increasing trade of the port, or for additional dock room. 

“In the town of Arbroath a similar interruption exists, and the 
traffic passing from the one railway to the other is drawn by horses 
over rails laid down in the streets. 

“The interruption at Arbroath might probably be avoided by 
effecting a junction of the two lines outside the town, at a moderate 
expense; but at Dundee, owing to the peculiar situation of the town, 
which is confined between a steep hill and the river, there seems no 
= of effecting a proper junction, unless at an expense so 

eavy as to render it very unlikely that it will be undertaken. 

“ The existence of this interruption seems to us conclusive against 
the alternative of selecting the Dundee route as the sole line of 
through communication from the North of Scotland to the South ; 
when by the Scottish Midland or Strathmore line we are offered a 
communication 53 miles shorter in actual distance, without interrup- 
tion, and with excellent gradients. The difference in point of time 
between this and the Dundee route, for the transmission of mails and 
quick trains, must necessarily be considerable; and this great line of 
communication could not properly be made to depend on the exercise, 
on the part of the Harbour Commissioners of Dundee, of a discretion 
guided by circumstances referable to the trade of that port. 

“The Scottish Midland line appears thus to be necessary as an 
integral portion of the Northern line of communication, and it more- 
over will afford great accommodation to a district of considerable 
resources, and capable of much improvement; while, being of remark- 
ably easy construction, and likely to be worked economically in con- 
nexion with other lines, it appears to hold out a fair prospect of 
remuneration. This, however, is a point upon which, as in the cases 
before referred to, we must content ourselves with directing the parti- 
cular attention of the Committee on the Bill to the estimates laid 
before them. 
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“We have already stated our opinion that for the purposes of a 
through line of communication, the Dundee and Perth line., owing to 
the interruption of the Ferry, cannot be placed in competition with the 
Scottish Central. Considered, however, simply as a local line, it is 
calculated to afford great accommodation to the county of Fife, and 
also by opening upthe coal fields of that county to the adjoining 
counties, and to the towns of Perth and Dundee. The advantages to 
the latter town will be somewhat diminished by the increased distance 
rendered necessary by the circuit by Perth, in order to avoid inter- 
ference with the navigation of the Tay. Still the advantage, from the 
introduction of coals at a cheaper rate, will be considerable; and 
having refererice more particularly to this, we do not feel ourselves 
justified in reporting unfavourably of the undertaking, unless fully con- 
vinced that it holds out no reasonable probability of being a solvent 
commercial undertaking. This we do not feel to be the case, if the 
railway be constructed, as is proposed, with a single line of rails, 
and as cheaply as possible ; although we beg to direct the attention of 
the Committee on the Bill particularly to the estimates, both of cost 
and of traffic. With this reservation, we have to report that we are 
aware of no public grounds why the scheme should not be sanc- 
tioned.” 


The judgment of the Board of Trade was confirmed by the 
decision of the Legislature ; but a question arose with respect to 
the proposed site for a central terminus at Perth, which was ulti- 

.mately left to the adjudication of the same department.” 

The Scottish Central Railway Bill was opposed, in its passage 

through the House, by the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 





* The following is the decision of the Board if Trade in reference to the 
Central Terminus at Perth :— 


1. ‘That a part of the western portion of the South-Inch, immediately in 
front of Marshall’s place, is unquestionably the site best suited for a general 
railway terminus, such as ‘ may best combine the convenience and interests 
of the City with those of the several companies and the general traffic of the 
public.’” 2. “ That the Scottish Central line, and the Edinburgh and Northern 
line, should unite near the Friartown bonemill, and proceed thence to the 
proposed station by a line within the limits of deviation, as marked on the 
~ of the Edinburgh and Northern Company which was recently before 

arliament.”’ 3. “That the Scottish Midland Company should approach 
the terminus by a line from the north-western corner of the South-Inch.” 
4. “That the Dundee and Perth Company should approach the terminus by 
a line from the Harbour road.” 5. ‘That the terminus thus proposed to 
be placed on the western portion of the South-Inch should be for the ac- 
commodation of passenger traffic only; and that another line should be 
provided beyond the limits of the western portion of the South-Inch for the 
engine, carriage, and wagon buildings of the Companies, as well as for their 
merchandise establishments, 
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Company ; but when the act was obtained, friendly negotiations 
were opened between the two companies, which finally ended in 
amalgamation. The advantage of this, we think, is chiefly on 
the side of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Company. The Scottish 
Central was a ten per cent. line without any assistance from its 
old opponent, but it has now a guarantee of five and a half per 
cent., with the contingent of whatever benefit may arise from an 
equal division of profits.* The Scottish Midland line and the 
Scottish Central are to be worked under one management, with 
a view to economy. No definite arrangements have however 
yet been concluded on the subject of the relative interests of the 


Scottish Midland Company and the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Company. 





* The Directors have the satisfaction of informing the proprietors that an 
agreement has been concluded, by which the interests of the Scottish Cen- 
tral line and of their own will be united. By the terms of the agreement, 
the stocks of the two Companies are to be amalgamated at par; the Central 
Company participating in the dividend of the united concern from the time 
of the opening of their line throughout for public traffic; but to receive a 
dividend of four per cent. on the amount of calls paid up from the time of 
the opening of the portion of the line between Stirling and the junction 
with the Edinburgh and Glasgow line. 

A minimum dividend of five and a half per cent. on the present capital of 
850,000/. after the entire opening, is to be guaranteed by the united rail- 
ways. The Scottish Central is to be allowed to create additional stock to 
po — of 170,000/. for the purpose of completing the branches to Alloa 
and Crieff. 


This last stock is not to be guaranteed. 


The general management, from the time of the agreement being approved 
of by both Companies, is to be vested in a joint Board, with subordinate 
arrangements for the management of the separate interests of the two Com- 
panies until the Scottish Central is opened. 

bag agreement, which has been executed on both sides, is now laid on the 
table. 

A subsidary deed of agreement will also require to be entered into by the 
directors for carrying into immediate effect the object of the parties, for 
which purpose the necessary power must be given by the meeting.— 
Report of the Directors of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company, 
Nov. 12, 1845. 

The effect of the amalgamation was to raise the price of Scottish Central 
Railway shares to a premium of 12/., at which price prudent men sold. At 
the present price (5/. premium) they offer perhaps the best investment in 
the market. 

Scottish Midlands have been at 4/. premium; their value will be governed 
by the terms of amalgamation, now under discussion, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The subject of investment is so intimately connected with 
that of food that in our introductory observations we should 
have dwelt more fully than we have done upon the influence 
of scarcity upon the prices of all exchangeable commodities, 
had time or space permitted. We would not, however, 
close this paper without congratulating our readers upon 
the appearance of the decisive, and in other respects admirable 
letter of Lord John Russell to his constituents of the city of 
London. An early repeal of the Corn Laws is now inavtiahie 
it can hardly, indeed, be evaded during the very next ses- 
sion. The adhesion of the Whigs as a party to the in- 
terests of the Free Traders, and the known opinion of many 
of Peel’s supporters, render it certain that a majority of the 
members of the House of Commons are now in favour of un- 
restricted supply. A section, only, wait but a signal from their 
leader, and that majority will be declared. Out of the House 
we have not only a majority, we have a nation; and let us 
thank railway speculation for a multitude of recent con- 
versions. What reasoning could not do, a panic in the share 
market has effected. Even the subjects of the Railway Monarch, 
and probably the Monarch himself, must now be convinced that 
there is some connnexion between the supply of food and the 
prosperity of all commercial enterprise. If any yet doubt, let 
us in a few short propositions identify the fact with the substance 
of the preceding argument. 

The value of all property is governed by opinion. Whatever affects 
public confidence affects the value of property, temporarily or per- 
manently, in proportion to its necessity, and the ultimate supply ; and 
depreciates the newest hinds of property first. ‘THERE 18 NO PRO- 
PERTY IN A TIME OF FAMINE. The coming pressure upon the 
means of subsistence may be less severe than is supposed, and this 
we both admit and believe; but a system which produces the mere 
apprehension of scarcity is alone sufficient to destroy, for a time, the 
stability of railway stock. 


DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Ervupes sur t’ANGLETERRE. Par M. Léon Faucher. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: 
Guillaumin, Rue Richelieu. 1845. 


Many of these ‘Studies’ originally appeared in the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes :’ and the author is already favourably known to the English 
reader by his article on Manchester, which has been translated and pub- 
lished, with numerous illustrative notes. The Studies were written in the 
hope that they would serve in some measure to dissipate certain prejudices 
regarding England still existing in France: and although primarily de- 
signed for the instruction of his own countrymen, yet as they embody the 
views and opinions of a candid and enlightened foreigner on the com- 
mercial institutions, and the social, moral, and political condition of Eng- 
land, they can hardly be read without advantage even on our side of the 
Channel. 

M. Faucher has industriously collected a vast amount of statistical in- 
formation from numerous authentic sources, as the recent Reports of various 
Government Commissions of Inquiry, the articles on the City Corporation 
in the ‘ Westminster Review,’ and sundry parliamentary documents: the 
tnaterials thus collected are ably coiibined with much original matter, the 
fruit of the author’s personal obseryations and reseatches ; and the result 
is a most interesting and instructive book, from the perusal of which we 
have derived much gratification. 

The Introduction commences with some apposite remarks on the ex- 
elusive spirit of the English, and describes theit unwillingness to adopt 
anything—even improvements—from their neighbours, as well as their 
devoted attachment to precedents drawn from the history of their own 


— The truth of the following picture will be generally acknow- 
edged :— 


“‘ Deux causes principales concourent 4 fortifier cette intolérance native: un 
défaut trés-réel de sociabilité, et le sentiment exagéré que tout Anglais a de sa 
supériorité sur les autres h , soit com bre de la nation britannique, 
soit aussi comme individu. Depuis la paix, les Anglais voyagent et résident sur 
le continent, en grand nombre; bien peu y forment des relations étroites et de 
solides attachements. Cette atmosphére d’étiquette et d’orgueil, qu’ils portent 
partout avec eux, tient les étrangers les plus bienveillants 4 distance ; les mémes 
meeurs qui divisent l’ Angleterre en castes, la séparent des peuples les plus évidém- 
ment assis au méme degré de la civilisation. Ajoutez qu’il y a dams la coeur de 
ces hommes une part de réserve et de solitude qu’ils ne livrent pas dans les 
épanchements les plus intimes; vous apercevez constamment entre eux et vous 
une barriére qui ne s’abaisse jamais: et comment se dévouer pour quelqu’un que 
Yon ne connait pas tout entier ? 

“ L’Anglais se console d’avoir des supérieurs, aux quels il doit le respect et 
Vobéissance, pourvu qu’il ait des inférieurs qui le respectent a leur tour; et 
quand il ne voit rien au-dessous de lui dans son propre pays, il s’exalte par com- 
paraison avec l'Europe. Tout homme né dans la Grande Bretagne croit appar- 
tenir a une race privilégiée; il sent que cette race a regu en partage ou qu'elle a 
conquis la force, la beauté, la richesse, la tradition, l’intelligence, l’ordre, l’habilité 
pratique, des routes, des canaux, des chemins de fer, des docks, des vaissaux, des 
colonies sans bornes, des institutions de crédit, un gouvernement puissant et libre, 
et il dit dans son ceeur, ‘il n’y a rien A me compare sous le soleil.’”—P. vi. 


After further describing the self-reliance and self-esteem of the English, 
M. Faucher turns to his own countrymen, to whom he is not over-compli- 
mentary, calling them a troop of copyists and imitators, who sometimes 
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take a for a model, sometimes North America, and then again some 


nation which no longer exists except in history. He continues :— 


«* C’est pour ainsi dire en dépit de nous-mémes que nous nous ressemblons; et 
la force des choses, beaucoup plus que la volonté des hommes, maintient encore 
en France cet ensemble de traditions politiques, morales, et littéraires qui con- 
stitue l'individualité d’un pays.”—P. xi. 

This national individuality the author considers in danger of being de- 
stroyed in France by the influence of what he terms the English school. 
And after admitting that there is, in the institutions of every nation, much 
that is worthy of being adopted by others, he condemns that servile imi- 
tation which neglects the peculiar spirit of a nation, and thus tends to 
destroy its aoe, e then soundly argues against France becom- 
ing a mere copyist of England, there being no two people who differ more 
widely from each other, nor any whose opposite characters are more deci- 
dedly marked. 

“ La France et l’Angleterre représentant deux principes qui coexistent depuis 
lorigine des sociétés, mais qui n’ont certes le méme avenir, le principe démocra- 
tique et le principe aristocratique ; et leurs tendences sont aussi différentes que 
leur point de départ. 

“ Si connaitre c'est distinguer, on comprendra mieux la France en etudiant 
l’Angleterre. Mais l’Angleterre vaut bien qu’on l’observe pour elle-méme, et. je 
ne sais pas de sujet qui sollicite davantage la réflexion. L’empire britannique 
est sans contredit le plus grande curiosité qui existe de nos jours.”—P. xiv. 


The author cites numerous anomalies and inconsistencies, observable 
by a stranger, in our laws, our manners, and our institutions. That such 
exist is an undeniable fact ; it is equally true that living amidst these 
anomalies we cease to wonder at them, and almost forget their existence 
until reminded of it by some striking manifestation of their effects. This 
part of the subject is thus summed up :— 


“Un peuple, qui s’écarte a ce point des voies ordinaires, doit avoir un puissant 
attrait pour l’observateur ; une civilisation aussi forte et aussi incohérente a la 
fois demande a étre expliquée. Mais indépendamment du spectacle qu’elle pré- 
sente, ce n'est guére que la que l’on trouve un champ d’expériences assez vaste 
pour étuiier les poctibanes qui pésent sur les sociétés modernes, tels que la con- 
dition des classes pauvres et laborieuses, le mouvement de la population, l’état des 
grandes villes, la prostitution, le crime, le travail des enfans, l’avenir de l'industrie, 
la distribution de la richesse, l’organisation du crédit, l’assiette de l'impdt, les 
rapports du pouvoir avec la liberté. 

“ Parmi toutes ces questions, je n’en sais pas de plus grave, ni de plus spé- 
ciale a l’Angleterre, que Ja constitution aristocratique de son gouvernement,”— 
Pref, xxx. 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to give an analysis of the 
admirable essays contained in M. Faucher’s volumes: -~hough perhaps a 
lengthened notice is hardly required, as it is probable that most of our 
readers have already become acquainted with the Studies in their original 
form. The author’s visit to England seems to have been prompted by the 
desire to test in person the accuracy of those fearful revelations which 
crowd the Reports of the various Commissions of Inquiry published within 
the last few years. 

“ J’avais lu,” says M. Faucher, “le rapport publié en 1842, sur l’état sanitaire 
des classes laborieuses dans la Grande Bretagne, par l’intelligent et infatigable secré- 
taire de la commission des pauvres, M. Chadwick. Ces lamentables récits, de- 
passant tout ce que la plus sombre imagination pourrait inventer, ne devaient pas 
@tre accueillis sans contréle. Bien qu’ils portent, a chaque ligne, le cachet de 
la plus parfaite sincérité, i] y a des horreurs que l’on se refuse a croire, a moins 
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de les avoir soi-méme constatées. J’ai done voulu voir les mauvais quartiers de 
Londres, J’ai fait cette reconnaissance au mois de Juillet, 1843, sous la direction 
du docteur Southwood Smith, un de ces hommes rare qui ont la main a la pra- 
tique et l’wil a la science, et celui qui fut chargé de vérifier, en 1838, de concert 
avec le-docteur Kay Shuttleworth, dans quels état de dégradation physique une 
partie de Ja population de Londres était tombées, Notre inspection ayant porté 
principalement sur le district de Whitechapel, le plus négligé peut-étre de ceux 
= les parias de la métropole, cest le tableau que je vais mettre en regarde 
es béatitudes du West End.”—P., 11. 

In describing the distinctive characters of the inhabitants of the White- 

chapel district, the author well observes :— 


“Le malheur rapproche communément ceux qui souffrent; il n’en est pas ainsi 
dans le East End. Les descendants des ouvriers Frangais, appartenant a une race 
plus cultivée, montrent un grand éloignement pour les Irlandais, tribu inculte et 
adonnée a l’ivrognerie, lesquels, 4 leur tour, du haut de leur religion, renvoient ce 
mépris aux enfans d’Israél.”"—P. 12. 


This examination of Whitechapel—including the minor divisions of 
Whitechapel, Spitalfields, and Bethnal green—was followed by a survey 
of the St Giles’s district, the population of which is thus described :— 


“ A Londres, le quartier par excellence des gens sans aveu est la paroisse de 
Saint Giles, lieu célebre dans les fastes criminels, qu’habitent concurremment avec 
les vagabonds Irlandais, le prostituées de bas étage, et les voleurs de profession.” 

55. 


The deplorable condition of the population of so large a portion of the 
metropolis leads to the following reflection :— 

“ Londres est en effet la ville des contrastes. A cdté d'une opulence qui défie 
toute comparaison, l'on y découvre Ja plus affreuse ainsi que la plus abjecte 
misére, et la méme cité qui renferme les maisons modéles, les rues coquettes et 
les squares verdoyants du West End, contient aussi dans ses profondeurs des 
masures 4 demi ruinées, des rues non pavées, sans éclairage et sans égouts, des 
places qui n'ont d'issue ni pour I’air ni pour les eaux, enfin des cloaques infects 
que toute autre population n’habiterait pas, et qui, pour lhonneur de l’humanité, 
ne se rencontrent pas ailleurs,"—P. 11. 


After concluding his researches in London, M. Faucher directed his 
attention to the provincial capitals of manufacture and commerce. In 
Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, he was efficiently aided 
in his inquiries by the police, who seem to have rendered him essential 
service, especially in ep the worst quarters of these towns: the 
chapters devoted to which contain minute statistical details of their trade 
and manufactures, and even of their crime. For in the prosecution of his 
researches into the condition of the lower orders, whether in the metro- 
polis or in the provinces, the author evidently omitted no opportunity of 
—— inspecting the haunts of poverty, wretchedness, and vice, un- 
ortunately but too numerous in every large town; and the task which a 
more fastidious or a less philanthropic inquirer would have shrunk from 
encountering, has been willingly performed by M. Faucher as a duty owin 
to suffering humanity, rather than as an undertaking dictated by mere cuni- 
osity. The result has been the accumulation of a mass of evidence full 
confirmatory of the harrowing details of the Reports, the perusal of whic 
incited the author to engage in the investigation. 

In the series of articles entitled ‘The Lower Classes,’ ‘The Middle 
Class,’ and ‘ The Aristocracy,’ the author exposes the injustice of the few 
towards the many. This, indeed, with its consequences, is the nd 
argument of the whole work, but here it is more fully developed. In 
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speaking of the years of peace succeeding the close of the war in 1815, 
M. Faucher says :— 


“ La Grande Bretagne a recouvré, depuis, les forces que la guerre lui avait 
fait perdre. La population, la production et la richesse ont repris leur marche 
dante ; cependant le malaise subsiste, les plaies ne se ferment pas, l’agitation 
continue. Il y a donc d’autres causes a ce désordre que des circonstances dont 
le temps aurait déja effacé la trace, & quelque profondeur qu'elle eiit été déposée. 
On les trouvera dans la conduite du gouvernment Anglais 4 l’égard des classes 
inférieures, conduite marquée au coin de injustice et de I’exclusion. Le peuple 
se plaint rarement des privations qui lui sont imposées, quand il voit les chefs 
politiques du pays prendre leur part de ces souffrances ; mais c’est trop présumer 
de sa patience et de sa docilité que de rejeter sur lui seul le fardeau tont entier.” 
Vol. ii, p. 197. 


The author then briefly recapitulates the effects of the repeal of the 
income tax, the er ep of the corn laws, and other measures tending 
to the advantage of the aristocracy, and continues :— 





“ L’aristocratie britannique ne peut done s’en prendre qu’a elle-méme des com- 
motions qui agitent le royaume depuis trente ans. L’ordre étable n’éut peut-étre 
jamais été attaqué, si elle avait gouverné dans l’intérét de tout le monde. Cette 
partialité, ou plutdt cet ¢goisme du gouvernement a produit ce qui les Anglais 
appellent une législation ue classe ou de caste (class legislation) ; et rien ne pro- 
voque le mécontentement du peuple comme le défaut d’équité dans les corps 
politiques qui sont chargés de faire les lois.” —Vol. ii, p. 199. 


In spite of all the evils attending class-legislation, and in spite of all 
their grumbling an discontent at the existing state of affairs, the English, 
as a people, are naturally aristocratic in principle. They are press re- 
specters of persons ; and amidst all their clamour about popular rights 
and aristocratic oppression, there is a lurking feeling of affection in every 
class for the classes above it in rank, combined with a certain amount of 
contempt for those below. 


“ La race Anglaise,” says M. Faucher, “ est naturellement hiérarchique ; c’est 
la seule aujourd’hui qui respecte les supériorités de position, autant et plus que 
les supériorités d’intelligence et de caractére, et qui accepte, avec l'inégalité des 
rangs, jusqu’a l’inégalité des droits. Dans un pays ainsi constitué, pour affaiblir 
ou méme pour detendre le lien d'obeissance, il a donc fallu que l’on ait beaucoup 
abusé du pouvoir.”—P. ii, p. 200. 


M. Faucher next considers the exciting causes of recent insurrections in 
different parts of the kingdom, commencing with that at Herne hill, near 
Canterbury, in 1838. This revolt may be traced to the ignorant state of 
the peasantry, upon whom no moral or mental culture seems to have been 
bestowed, though their worldly circumstances were by no means bad. 
They were thus easily acted on by any schemer, really or apparently 
superior to themselves in station or intellect, especially when his argu- 
ments, as in the case of Thom, were strengthened by supernatural preten- 
sions, and promises of an accession of wealth and property to his followers. 

A sketch of the Rebecca riots in Wales, and their causes, occupies the 
next chapter, which is followed by a brief history of various strikes and 
trades-unions. Articles on Chartism and Democracy complete this divi- 
sion of the book. In the former the author traces the progress of char- 
tism up to the election of Mr Spooner for Birmingham, in 1844. Articles 
on the Corn Law and the League follow, and the volume concludes with a 
chapter on the Balance of Power. 

We have thus given a rapid review of the contents of a remarkable book, 
in which the numerous anomalies of our political and social position are 
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sketched with a master’s hand. Had we room, some errors of detail and 
of judgment might be pointed out; but these by no means affect the 
geveral accuracy of the work, and are such as a foreigner might readily 
fall into. 

A translation, if not of the whole work, at least of those portions which 
relate to the causes of popular distress and popular discontent, and the 
state of party in England, if well executed, and published with illustrative 
notes, in a cheap form, would be a valuable addition to the libraries of 
many to whom the original might be inaccessible—such a translation we 
should rejoice to see. 


Eeypr anp Nusra. By J. A. St John. Chapman and Hall, 1845. 
Tuts is the second volume of Mr Kelly's series ‘ The Library of Travel,’ a 
series of which we have before spoken highly. It is, indeed, one of the 
most useful and entertaining publications now issuing from the press. 
‘ Egypt and Nubia’ has one great point of pe yey J over ‘Syria and 
the Holy Land’ (which form the contents of the first volume) : it is 
written by one who has a personal knowledge of the scenes described. 
Mr St John is an authority on Egyptian matters. He is consequently 
better enabled to test the accuracy of other travellers, and to decide 
“when doctors disagree.” He is, moreover, a practised writer, and a 
person of considerable erudition, as his work on the ‘ Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Greeks’ amply testifies. His erudition, his know- 
ledge of the country, and his enthusiastic, agreeable style render the 

resent volume on Egypt a book worthy of a place on every one’s shelves. 
ow far his representations are accurate or not, we are unable to judge, 


and must therefore content ourselves with saying that they are very vivid. 
L. 


Tue Dipromatists or Europe. From the French of M. Capefigue. 
Edited by Major-General Monteith, K.L.S., F.R.S., &c. London: 
G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent street. 1845. 

A sertes of spirited sketches of men who played a prominent part in the 
affairs of Europe during the most eventful period of our history. The 
memoirs are written in a very lively and pleasing style; and if perused 
with a due allowance for the author's avowed conservative principles, they 
will be found to contain much information in relation to the stirring scenes 
of the grand historical drama, in which some of the chief characters were 
sustained by the diplomatists to whom the volume is devoted. 


“It was not at random,” says the author, “that I selected the names of tho 
statesmen of whom an account is here to be met with; they each represent an 
idea—a system—a policy. Prince Metternich is the creator of the theory of the 
balance of power and armed neutrality, which has obtained a very exalted rank 
for Austria among European powers; Prince Talleyrand brought back among us 
the temperate diplomacy of the empire, of the first days of the Restoration, and of 
the Revolution of 1830; Count Pozzo di Borgo personifies the persevering tact of 
European policy and the Russian system since the year 1814; the chancellor, 
M. Pasquier, exhibits the administration of the latter part of the reign of Napoe 
leon, and he was, also, the moderate minister of the Restoration; the Duke of 
Wellington is England under arms, and the active spirit of the Tories; the Duc 

. de Richelieu is the symbol of probity in affairs, and of great unrequited services— 
he is the man who delivered his country from the dominion of a stranger, and yet 
with whose name the present generation is, perhaps, less acquainted than with 
that of any orator at the hustings ; Prince Hardenberg represents Prussia at first 
helding a neutral course, then advancing with her poetical universities; Count 
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Nesselrode has been Chancellor of Russia for the last thirty years; and, finally, 
I have raised to its proper exalted position the much-belied character of Lord 
Castlereagh, the faithful interpreter of the views of the Tory party, the worthy 
successor of Mr Pitt, and who preserved England and added to her power. These 
sketches, therefore, by their account of the different ministers, form a vast history 
of the cabinets of Europe.”—Preface, vi. 


Two short extracts, the one referring to the Duke of penne nag 
political life, and the other to his military career, will give some idea of 
the style of the work under notice. 


“ The Duke of Wellington was a Tory upon principle and family precedent ; 
he took his seat in the House of Peers among the Conservatives; and he and Lord 
Aberdeen formed the centre of the Tory benches that supported Lord Castlereagh’s 
ministry. He was not an eloquent speaker, but he expressed himself with great 
clearness and precision; and, without being a man of very enlarged mind, he was 
gifted with an instinctive good sense that enabled him to form an accurate judg- 
ment of the generality of questions ; while, at the same, he was perfectiy au fait 
of the political occurrences and situations of Europe, for he had taken a part in 
too many affairs of importance not to have retained a deep impression of them. 
In short, the Duke of Wellington, as a statesman, was Jess distinguished for the 
great than for the good things he had done.”—P. 215, 


The period referred to in the above extract is that immediately succeed- 
ing the close of the continental war. 


« The Duke of Wellington, a general essentially attached to the defensive sys- 
tem, always knew how to select a favourable position; received battle, but very 
rarely gave it. Every time that he ventured on bold measures he was guilty of 
imprudence ; and he only showed himself eminently superior when acting on the 
defensive. Napoleon, on the contrary, was bold and magnificent in the attack ; 
his plans were cleverly laid, and were the result of a sudden inspiration,—his won- 
derful genius enabled him to modify them according to circumstances ; but at the 
slightest reverse Napoleon was cast down, and his retreat was almost always a 
flight: though his attack was made in the most brilliant manner, he knew not 
how to resist ; and in this he personified the military genius of the French nation, 
from the times of Cressy and Agincourt. I think it necessary to repeat this pa- 
rallel, as it is the only one that it is possible to draw between Napoleon and the 
Duke of Wellington. Nelson was the only Englishman who carried into naval 
warfare the spirit exhibited by Napoleon in the continental war. Had the Em- 
peror lived to the age of the Duke, it would have been curious to compare these 
two great characters at the extreme point of existence.” — P. 220, 


It must be remembered that the above are the opinions of a Frenchman ; 
the parallel does credit to his candour. 

The translation is generally executed faithfully and well, and the few 
brief illustrative notes added by the editor are useful; would they had been 
more numerous. 





Tae Frock at tHe Fountars. London: Palmer and Clayton, Fleet 
strect. 
A smaLL work for the young, explaining and enforcing the principal 
points of religion and morals in verse and in prose; and displaying the 
rare union of a clear head, a fervent heart, and considerable poetical 
powers, The catechetical form adopted is not the best for children ; but 
this is not a catechism of the common order. Its object is to convey 
ideas that will act upon the heart and understanding, and not to impress 
upon the memory a mere religious phraseology barren of useful results. 
ow far this object has been Stsined, may perhaps be gathered from the 
following extract :— 
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FAITH. 
“ Have faith in God.”—“ What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.”—Mark, xi, 22, 24, 


“Q. What is faith ?—A. Believing in anything we do not see. 

** Q. Give an instance of faith ?—A. When the snow covers the ground in the 
winter we believe, or have fuith, that the flowers will come in the spring. 

“© Q. What is meant by having faith in God?—A. To believe, from the many 
proofs we have of his power, his wisdom, and his love, that all that happens will 
turn to good in the end. 

“Q. In what way should our faith be practised ?—A. By making us cheerful in 
our daily lives; open-hearted to all about us; hopeful in our work, and patient in 
our troubles, 

“© Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.’ Thou hast given us all we 
have and enjoy—Oh Almighty Creator! The sun that shines above us; the dear 
friends who love us, Ob, let us not complain or murmur when our troubles come, 
but strive to bear up bravely, believing, through all, that thou knowest best what 
is fittest for us. 

«* When the winter time is come, 

And falls the snowy shower, 

Deep within the frosty earth, 
Sleeps the summer flower. 

May our hearts in bitter grief, 
When times are hard to bear, 

Nourish still a faith in God 
(Like the flower)—there!” 


We have great pleasure in recommending the work to the use of schools, 
but in the majority of them, we fear, the importance of simplicity in 
religious instruction is but little understood. 





Skxetcues oF THE History oF LireraturE AND LEARNING IN ENGLAND. 
ol L. Craik, M.A. Vols. III, IV, V, and VI. Charles Knight 
and Co. 

We have here the completion of Mr Craik’s work, the two first volumes 

of which have already been noticed by us; the last volume brings the 

subject down to our present day. 

In criticising such a work we must not forget that it is an attempt by 
one man to supply a want only adequately to be supplied by a society of 
men. The literary history of a nation is a gigantic subject, ineunilion 
gigantic erudition, and an universality of taste which no man, were he 
the most catholic of men, could possess. Mr Craik has not attempted our 
literary history : the causes which influenced the direction of literature 
at each period are passed over ; the works and their authors solely occupy 
his attention. But even with this restriction his field is immense. Con- 
sider what a literature is ours: how boundless in wealth, how various in 
excellence! In such a field, something more than erudition is wanted ; 
and that neg | + not mere talent, but a far rarer thing than talent— 
it is judgment. hen writers of all tempers, and in all styles are to be 
spoken of, the speaker must possess a catholicity of taste not common 
amongst critics ; and within certain limits it may be said, that in pro- 
portion to the keenness of a critic’s appreciation of one kind of excellence, 
will be his dulness to the opposite kind. This is often as much a matter 
of education as of organization ; false notions warp the judgment into 
such extremes, that we have an angry debate carried on by some of the 
leading men of an age as to whether Pope was a poet ?—perhaps the most 
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glaring example of imbecile criticism that has yet been known ; for other 
stupidities have sprung from the stupidity of the critics: this sprang from 
the state of criticism itself. 

In the two primary requisites of learning and catholicity Mr Craik is 
certainly not deficient. A more hearty gusto—a more flexible judgment 
—a taste more tolerant of varieties, we seldom meet with. In the course 
of the six volumes there are many opinions which we should dispute, 
something of over-appreciation, and —— also of under-appreciation, 
but this is not the place ; and the book itself is animated by a spirit so 
far from polemical, so much the reverse of dogmatical, that it does not 
provoke one to enter the arena. 

As an introduction to the study of English literature, it is a very useful 
work, and will be found valuable in schools and colleges. It contains 
abundant extracts from all kinds of writers, and a great quantity of ve 

enial criticism. This sometimes branches out into questions of versi- 
Reation (which subject he handles en connaissance de cause), sometimes it 
runs into well-sustained parallels, and sometimes it condenses itself into 
a felicitous illustration : as where, speaking of Milton’s prose style, he 
says,— ‘The passion, which is an enlivening flame in his verse, half suffo- 
cates him with its smoke in his prose.” Or where, s — of the poetry 
of Pope as being the poetry of artificial society, and therefore dependent 
for its success almost as much on the absence of faults as on the presence 
of beauties, he says,— 


“ Such partial obscuration or distortion of the imagery as we excuse, or even 
admire, in the expanded mirror of a lake reflecting the woods and hills and over- 
hanging sky, when its waters ave ruffled or swayed by the fitful breeze, would be 
intolerable in a looking-glass, were it otherwise the most splendid article of the 
sort that upholstery ever furnished.” 


The criticism upon the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ (vol. v, pp. 162—167) is 
by many degrees the very best we ever read, and only regret that it is 
too long for extract. But our readers will do well to purchase the work ; 
for six shillings they will procure six volumes of delightful reading, and 
no little instruction, It forms a portion of ‘ Knight’s Weekly Volume.’ 

L. 





REMARKS ON A CHARGE OF THE VENERABLE ArcnpEAcon Harr, Dr- 
LIVERED IN THE Parish Cuurcn oF St Crement, Hastinas, on the 
22nd day of July, 1845. By ®:rayobos. London: Johnson, Paternoster 
row. 1845. 


A TEMPERATE examination of what appears to have been a very belligerent 
affair. The author of the Remarks testifies to the enlightened views and 
liberal sentiments of former charges from the same dignitary, and ex- 
presses his regret that so opposite a tone should have been adopted in the 
present one, which, “like the blast of a war-trumpet, sounded defiance to 
all opponents.” The author especially (and justly) condemns the Arch- 
deacon’s application of a legal maxim in his justification of the Maynooth 


grant, and in the vindication of the course pursued by himself in reference 
thereto. 


‘¢ The whole of the argument,” says the author, “ amounted to this, that since 
the Union with Ireland, the state has become mixed—not exclusively Protestant, 
and hence it was the duty of the Legislature to sustain both a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic establishment.” 


The objection, that if the two sects at present thus favoured had each a 
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claim on the State, has not every other sect a claim also? was met and 
answered by a legal maxim, “ De minimis non curat lex.” 

The iniquity of the Archdeacon’s application of this maxim, is fully ex- 
posed by tracing it to its consequences :—“ The law grants no right to the 
a and to the weak, until they become wealthy and powerful,—then, 

eing unable to resist their claim, it is yielded.” Thus is laid opena 
strifeful field “on which conflicting sects may battle for the superiority.” 
Not that all sects would do so: there are those who repudiate all State 
endowments for religion. Still the application of this maxim to religious 
matters, can only be looked upon as a direct contravention of the spirit of 
that Divine law by which the true equality of all men in the eye of a 
righteous lawgiver is expressly declared ; and which law, in its operation, 
has nothing to annul the force of that declaration. 


“ To have one law for the many, the powerful, and the rich, and another for the 
few, the weak, and the poor, may suit the despot, or the unjust judge; but how 
will it stand the test of that day when every man’s work will be tried as with fire 
to try of what sort it is?” 


Theoretically indeed human laws profess to regard the rich and the poor, 
the high and the low, as equal; but the every-day proceedings in our 
police courts will show the value of this boasted equality when reduced to 
practice. Even in the house of prayer, where, of all places, mere worldly 
distinctions should be laid aside, even there, too, the poor are offensively 
reminded of their outward inferiority to the wealthy worshippers at the 
throne of their common Father; if indeed the poor are allowed to wor- 
ship in the same temple with the rich, which, with all the parade of free 
seats, is not always the case. So that even in religious rites the maxim 
is fully illustrated; and in the face of all the beautiful and cheering 
declarations of Christianity, we are everywhere met with the cheerless 
- chilling worldly sentence, “ De minimis non curat, de maximus curat 
ex,” 





Tue Worps oF a Betiever. By the Abbé de la Mennais. Translated 
from the French by Edward Smith Price, A.B. London: Aylott and 
Jones, 8 Paternoster row. 1845. 


“ The writings of a man,” says the translator, in his preface, ‘whom Rome has 
honoured with more than one fulmination, might be expected to discover earnest- 
ness and strength; and these I imagine the reader will find to be the character- 
istics which prevail throughout the following pages.’ 


We find in this little book much higher claims on our admiration than 
those noted by the translator; for it breathes throughout so much of 
the true spirit of Christianity—and so ardently inculcates the pure sen- 
timents of universal charity and brotherly love, of mutual assistance and 
mutual forbearance, that we can readily forgive, and almost forget, the slight 
sprinklings of Popery which here and there occur; believing that they 
are fully redeemed by the enlarged views and liberal sentiments that 
irradiate every page, and would do honour to any creed. Nor can we 
wonder at the thunders of intolerance and bigotry, whatever name tliey 
might assume, being hurled at a man who could pen such sentences as 
the following :— 


“We have seen times when men, by slaughtering men whose belief differed 
from their own, thought that they offered a sacrifice acceptable to God. Hold in 
abomination these execrable murders, How shall the murder of a man please 
God, who has said to man, Thou shalt not kill? What more senseless than to say 
to men, Believe or die?” 
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And in continuation, after reminding his readers of the sufferings en- 
dured by the early Christians at the hands of the Pagans, he writes .— 

“ And in this distress, under this oppression, for what did you ask? Liberty. 
You claimed the right to obey only God, to serve and worship him according to 
your conscience. When others, although deceiving themselves in their belief, 
claim from you this sacred right, honour it in their case, as you asked the pagans 
to honour in your own,” —P. 76. 


Tue Puonoryprc Journat, No. 44, August, 1845. London: Bagster 
and Sons, 15 Paternoster row; Isaac Pitman, Phonographic Institution, 
5 Nelson place, Bath. 
Mucu as we admire the ingenuity and perseverance of the inventor and 
teachers of the system of orthography advocated in this journal, we 
greatly doubt the possibility of its ever effeeting the literary revolution so 
confidently anticipated by its sanguine supporters. In the appearance of 
the pages — in phonotypes, there is, to our eye, a want of uniformity, 
owing to the mixture of characters. This feeling on our part may proba- 
bly arise from prejudice in favour of the characters in common use. The 
present mode of spelling has often been — with ambiguity ; and in 
too many cases the charge is a true one. But may not the same charge 
be brought against phonotypics? For instance, it seems just as easy to 
determine, from the sense in which we would employ the word, whether 
we are to spell rite, write, right, or write as it is to determine which of the 
four senses is intended when there is but one mode of spelling to represent 
them all. In some cases, too, the phonetic orthography adopted seems to 
convey a false idea of pronunciation. Thus the word government is pho- 
notyped as if pronounced guvurnmunt ; now, this is neither the true nor 
the usual mode of pronouncing the word ; governmunt being a provincial- 
ism. The same may be said of moment, argument, and other words 
having a similar termination. The present number of the journal con- 
tains an interesting report of the third annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Phonographic Society. 


__ 


Or Property, AnD oF 1Ts Equat Distripution, AS PROMOTING VIRTUF, 
Porutation, Apunpance. By George Ensor, Esq. London: Effing- 
ham Wilson, 11 Royal Exchange. 1845. 

Onk of the greatest evils that can befal a nation is “the excessive accu- 

mulation of wealth into few hands.” Numerous examples of the truth of 

this assertion might be adduced both from ancient and modern history ; 
we need not, however, seek in history for illustration, since it is probable 
that at no former period, and in no other country, have the baneful effects 
of such accumulation ever been more apparent than they are in England 
at the present day. ‘“ England,” says Mr Ensor, “is the richest and 
the poorest country under the sun. This is as certain as that the highest 
hills have the deepest valleys.” We have only to look around to be con- 
vinced that here there is really no —— On the one hand we are 
dazzled by the splendour, the pomp and luxury of inordinate wealth ; on 
the other we encounter the squalor, the wretchedness, and misery of ex- 
treme and hopeless indigence. 

To expose the iniquity of this unnatural inequality in the distribution of 
property, to trace it to its source, and to propose a remedy—these are the 
chief objects of Mr Ensor’s valuable work. ‘To this end he introduces 


“The reader to the most important arguments, authorities, and facts connceted 
with the question, joining the present with the past, the middle ages with savage 
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and civilized life, illustrating ancient wisdom with modern science, and pursuing 
the subject to its consummation.” —P. 2, 


The author commences with an inquiry into the origin and nature of 
property, in the course of which he combats the notion that community of 
oods can ever form the basis of a lasting social compact. He well states 
that— 
“ There is a great mistake in supposing that common property includes commu- 
nity of goods. Those who live in the hunting state possess community of property 
in land, but not commuuity of goods."—P. 30. 


In another part of his book the author, among other examples, adduces 
those of Rome during the decline of the Empire, and of France before the 
revolution, in proof of the evil consequences of an undue accumulation of 
wealth by the few, which has ever been accompanied by the degradation 
and misery of the many; and applies the argument to England, where 
opulence has fallen into few hands, wealth is gathered in great and 
unequal masses, and land is the inheritance—the prerogative—of a pri- 
vileged class. ‘To this class belong our legislators ; who “‘ possess a mono- 
poly of the land, and under the most specious pretences they monopolize 
its produce.” Primogeniture secures the land to this class, for by the law 
of entail the father must transmit the family estate intact to the eldest 
son. ‘I'hus, in giving all to one, primogeniture enriches that one and beg- 
gars the other ao. es of the family ; it is consequently an evil to those 
whom it was intended to benefit, and a still greater evil to the nation m 
which it forms a part of thelaw. ~ 

“ By primogeniture unequal distribution takes its rise in families, and it pro- 
ceeds till the fewest cbtain the chief property in the state. This requires a 
radical remedy, and it is a radical defect; yet such is the selfishness of man, that 
which he finds established in his own society, he considers established generally; 
and that there is good reason why it should be so. Primogeniture is by no means 
of general adoption, and where it is, the cause is by no means creditable.”—p, 99, 


The author afterwards shows, by examples drawn from countries where 
the opposite practice obtains, the beneficial results of a more equal distri- 
bution of property; proving, by unquestionable evidence, that where 
each individual in a state has the power of acquiring a property in the 
soil, whether by purchase or by inheritance, the land is better cultivated, 
and consequently more productive, than when monopolized by a few indi- 
viduals ; that, as a natural result, the people are more independent, more 
contented, and far happier ; and that if such countries exhibit none of the 
splendid results of accumulated wealth, so neither is there any of its 
attendant privation and misery. These advantages, the author es, 
would be secured to England by the abolition of primogeniture and the 
law of entail, and the substitution of partibility of estates and equality of 
inheritance by all the children without distinction. 


“If fortunes were equalized, and equal succession is the best means for this 
effect, moderate fortunes, after the greatest accumulation, would be reduced by 
subdivision, and this accumulation would still have the benefit of encouraging 
industry, without any of its evil consequences.”—P. 119. 


The author thus concludes :— 


“ Thus, by reasoning and facts, direct and incidental, has been proved the advan- 
tages derived from equality of property, individually and nationally, * * * 
I repeat, that the equality which 1 advocate is not numerical ; even if such 
equality was adopted, it would not be possible to preserve it ; for if a numerical 
equality was effected, all possessions would be immediately less or more, as they 
were used. I repeat, I object to all sudden changes. To be assured, all things 
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require preparation. Equality, to be complete, should proceed gradually; to 
abstract from any one his inheritance, or his acquisitions, approaches robbery to the 
present possessors, and little gain to those who succeed. Euripides said truly, 
the nation consists of three descriptions ; the rich, who thirst for more ; the poor, 
who envy and are oppressed ; and the third or middle order, who preserve the 
state. To increase this middle order should be the object of rational politicians.” 
—p. 176. 





On tue Estasiisament oF Navigation [nstrTuTIoNs AT THE OuTPorRts: 
A Letter to the Right Hon. the Viscount Sandon, M.P. By James A. 
Sharp. London: i. B. Bate, 21 Poultry, and 33 Royal Exchange ; 
Liverpool: W. Webb. 1845. 


Suacestions for carrying into effect the recommendation of the Select 
Committee on Shipwrecks, who, in their report, advised the establishment 
of navigation schools as a means of promoting the scientific character of 
the officers belonging to the merchant service. The result of an examina- 
tion of the evidence on the efficiency of the officers of our mercantile 
marine, as given before the Committee, is rather unfavourable than other- 
wise. The author thinks that although not of paramount importance, an 
examination of candidates would “ have a good moral influence, less direct 
than indirect,” since it would “scare a notoriously unqualified person 
from offering himself to fill a station of responsibility ;” while “the stand- 
ard must be very low indeed that would not inevitably exclude a a 
many,” under the existing defective system of education for the merchant 
service. ‘The author considers that the establishment of nautical schools 
at the different seaports would, under proper management, be productive 
of great benefit. Schools of this description have long been founded in 
France, Spain, the Prussian ports of the Baltic, &c., while England, a pre- 
eminently maritime country, possesses but two—that at Greenwich, which 
is a Government school, intended as much for the navy as the merchant 
service—and the Trinity-house school at Newcastle. For the plans sug- 
gested by the author, we must refer to his pamphlet. 





Girna or tHE Forsst. By the Author of ‘Lord Dacre of Gilsland,’ 
* Rodenhurst,’ &c. In 3 vols. London: E. Churton, 26, Holles 
street. 1845. 

A reGuLar old-fashioned three volume novel, filled to overflowing with 

battles, burnings, and bloodshed, and containing enough of enchantments 

and witchcraft, captures and rescues, hair-breadth escapes and marvellous 
adventures, to satisfy, we should think, the most ardent lover of the wild 
and the wonderful. The scence, in the early part of the book, is laid in 

Lincolnshire, at the time of that incursion of the Danes when the invaders 

destroyed the Abbey of Croyland, an event which is minutely described by 

the author. The reader is then conducted to Drontheim, where he wit- 
nesses the celebration by the Northmen of their most sacred festival of the 
ninth year. After this the scene again changes to England, where, near 

Reading in Berkshire, King Ethelwolf is holding his court. Here all the 

actors in the drama are assembled and duly disposed of : certain myste- 

rious events are properly explained, to the satisfaction of the innocent, and 
the confusion of the guilty: in a preliminary skirmish, and the grand 
battle which succeeds it, the Danes suffer a severe defeat, and all their 
leaders are slain: and after a decent period, the whole affair winds up, as 

a matter of course, with a comfortable wedding between the hero and 

heroine, who seem to have been made for each other in more than one 

sense, since nothing but the most perfect congeniality of constitution, 
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combined with the joint and several possession of even more than the 
proverbial number of lives of the cat, could possibly have carried them 
through the heart-rending scenes it was their lot to encounter, and so 
safely preserved them to afford a perfect example of conjugal happiness to 
all their admiring neighbours. 





A Merricat Version oF THE Sona oF SoLOMON, AND OTHER Poems. 
He % late Graduate of Oxford. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Corn- 
ill. 1845. 
However gratifying it may be to the feelings of surviving friends to pre- 
serve memorials of the loved and lost, we have always doubted the wisdom 
of publishing unfinished and incomplete portions and fragments of poems, 
essays, &c., more especially when such a course is adopted in opposition 
to the express wishes of the authors. As a general rule, it may safely be 
asserted that any interest which may attach to publications of this de- 
scription must be confined to the duile in which they had their birth ; 
and consequently, that the public can feel no interest in them, or in the 
circumstances connected with their composition, unless they possess some 
intrinsic merit, sufficient of itself to command attention. ; 
We are informed in the preface to this volume that the poems therein 
contained are the first which the author had ever composed, and that their 
composition had been the solace of sickness during hours and days spent 
far off from his native laud ; they are published since the decease of the 
author, who ‘never contemplated their public appearance, and without 
having had his last touch added to any of them. Under these cireum- 
stances the poems are scarcely amenable to criticism ; and although they 
may be considered as at least equal to the majority of devotional poetry 
written at the present day, yet for the reasons adduced in our previous 
remarks, we think their circulation should have been confined to the circle 
of the author’s immediate friends. 





Porms. By Allan Park Paton. London: Saunders and Otley, Conduit 
street. 1845. 
Usueren by no long preface, telling of the persuasions of friends, &c., this 
little volume comes before us self-introduced. There are in its pages many 
good ideas, occasionally disguised by an oddness of diction, which, though 
exhibiting the author's ingenuity, scarcely repays the trouble its invention 
must have caused him. The pieces called ‘The Bachelor’s Lament,’ and 
‘ Very Provoking,’ seem rather out of place among the others ; and to our 
mind the best in the book is that entitled ‘Past and Present,’ which is 
written in an easy, natural style, and the incident it records is a touching 
one. A young girl, seduced and forsaken, is looking over the parapet of 
a bridge at night ; to her mind are recalled in succession the scenes of her 
pure and happy youth, and of her betrayal. We may imagine similar 
waking dreams to have passed before the mental vision of many a poor 
unfortunate, as, betrayed, deserted, and scorned, she sought a hiding-place 
for her shame and sorrow in the bosom of the dark waters. 
* And she thought upon her dream, and she cried in agony, 
‘ Oh, would to God, seducer, I had ne’er been seen by thee ; 
No peace, now! No peace, now! 
As long as I on earth shall be !’ 
And ever below 
Did the black stream flow ; 
Whispering—‘ Peace in me!’” 
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Sevect Enauish Portry, DESIGNED For THE Use oF ScHoons ‘AND 
Youna Persons in GENERAL. Edited by the late Dr Allen. Fourth 
—- London: Jackson and Walford ; and Simpkin, Marshall, and 

o. 1845. 


Muczu taste is displayed in this selection, the sale of three former editions 
of which sufficiently bespeaks a due appreciation of its merits. Amon 
the pieces are given some of the best specimens of many of our standar 
poets from Spenser to our own times. Several old favourites of course are 
there, as well as many of superior merit which we have not previously met 
with in a similar form. 





Tue Patace or Fantasy; or, THE Barv’s ImMaGERY, WITH OTHER 
Poems. By J.S, Hardy, Author of ‘ Hours of Thought; or Poetic 
Musings.’ London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 1845. 


Tue wonders exhibited in the Palace of Fantasy are described in two 
hundred and twenty-three Spenserian stanzas, which might pretty well 
pass muster, did they not provoke comparison with Thomson’s ‘ Castle 
of Indolence,’ and more fatally, with the late T. Hood’s inimitable ‘ Plea 
of the Midsummer Fairies.’ The author's intent is good; his readers, 
who are to suppose themselves visitors to the Palace of Fantasy, are 
placed under the guidance of the Bard, and— 

** Are led to survey the hidden things of earth, marvels of nature, art, literature, 
and science, which are severally shown ;—the whole intended as a moral to induce 
mankind to forego grovelling for loftier pursuits, as leading the mind, and enticing 
it to extend its flight to a far nobler and more enduring destiny.” 





Tae Power ofr THE Sout OVER THE Bony, CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
to Heatta anp Morats. By George Moore, M.D., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, &c. &c. Second Edition. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1845. 


Tue purpose of this volume “is, in part, at least, to assert the operation 
of a spiritual being resident in the body.” The power of this inhabitant 
of the body “is manifested by its action, its intelligence, its passions, its 
will ;” and these are the author’s theme. His arguments eg ae are 
directed against that system of materialism—that presumed i — of 
mind with matter. which substitutes for the bright hopes of an hereafter, 
the cold and heartless maxim—“ Death, an eternal sleep.” He says :— 
“Some philosophers, perhaps forgetting that mind is manifested by itself, by its 
own consciousness, have asserted that intelligence is but a result of material con- 
stitution, and therefore that the decay of destruction or the physical organization, 
with which it is at present connected, necessarily involves also the everlasting 
dissolution of the thinking principle. Whether true or false, this must be a miser- 
able conclusion; for it implies that our Creator, if there be one, has formed 
his sentient and intelligent creature—man, for no other purpose than to witness 
for a short time his own paradoxical existence, to contrast his desires with his 
destiny, to shrink away in terror from the sight and the thought of all that is 
glorious, great, good, or enduring, and to shun all notion of Deity, lest what 
is thus presented to his apprehension should excite aspiring wishes and build 
up lofty hopes, only that their destruction may be the more certain and the 
more extensive. The wondrous speculum, which restless research inspires man 
with ingenuity to fabricate, reflects the dim glimmerings of infinite worlds, into which 
he would direct his inquiring ken, only to kindle and expand and then becloud his 
reason ; for to fo'low its promptings were merely madness, and wisdom would be 
impossible ; even to know would be vanity and folly, unless we knew that exist. 
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ence might be equal to our felt capacity of enjoying it. Were a man sure that he 
could not possibly possess a better than this earthly life, to look off from this dull 
cold spot, would only be to aggravate his doom. The glory of distant worlds 
would fall like a blight upon his being, for it would still suggest possibilities of 
intelligence and delight for ever beyond his reach,”—P., 2. 

« As we cannot believe that Omnipotence ever created even an atom of matter 
and afterwards annihilated it, so we cannot believe that mind and spirit, created in 
his own likeness, capable of communion with Himself, and so far partaking of his 
own nature, should ever perish. Every impression, every idea, every sensation, 
has a place in the individuality of every soul’s experience, and is appropriate and 
necessary to the growth and edification of that soul, and cannot be destroyed with- 
out the undoing of the work which Divine Wisdom and power have accomplished ; 
so that to suppose a human being annihilated, or any part of his experience for 
ever blotted out, is to imagine Providence without a purpose, and Omniscient 
Wisdom without an object or an end worthy of human creation. And are not the 
facts we have related concerning attention and memory in perfect agreement with 
this conclusion of our reason ?”—P. 230. 


There is much material for thought in this volume, and we cordially re- 
commend it to the attention of all who take an interest in the subjects 
discussed in its pages. The chapters on the ‘ Evils of Popular Phrenolo ", 
on ‘ Injudicious Education,’ and on the ‘ Effects of the Passions on Healt .” 
especially the two latter, are particularly worthy attention. 





Memoriats oF A Tour ON THE GONTINENT, TO WHICH ARE ADDED 
MisceLLangous Porms. By Robert Snow, Esq. London: William 
Pickering. 1845. 


As a specimen of the poetical memorials, we select the following sonnet 
entitled 
“THE WALL-FLOWER IN THE COLISEUM. 
“ Where Emperors sate, with fourscore thousand more, 
Plebeians, knights, and senators, and dames, 
Intoxicate with gladiatorial games, 
From morn till eve ; where rose the ioud uproar 
Above the undulating canopy, 
That a refined luxurious lustre shed 
Upon the victors and the vanquished 
Trained with theatric grace to fall and dic; 
By soft regeneration, not decay, 
And mellowing influence of sun and shower, 
Nature is clothing arch and corridor 
With shrubs and grasses; moulding to her sway 
Thee, Coliseum: and thy wall-flowers tell, 
Methinks, where once some pitying tear-drops fell.” 
The following spirited sketch is headed— 
* CONVICTS AT CASTELAMARE. 

“ (Extract from a manuscript journal.) 

* Both here and elsewhere, along the coast, I have often been struck with the 
appearance of the gangs of convicts, ‘fast bound in misery and iron,’ condemned to 
toil for various periods of years in the stone-quarries by the sea-side. These 
localities are always singularly beautiful; and, with the attending circumstances, 
take great hold on the mind; for it is manifest that wherever the blue sea of the 
south rolls up to an abrupt line of rocky cliff, the scene, in all weathers, calm or 
stormy, is imposing and interesting. And when the gangs of convicts are at work, 
the clank of their fetters, and the blows of their tools, in measure perhaps with some 
wild song, and the distribution about the huge grey masses of rock of the men in 
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their coloured dresses, in active groups, and strained attitudes, in strong contrast 
with the motionless sentry standing over them, the combination presents as strange 
and impressive a sight as can be imagined. It is also a scene replete with the most 
magnificent studies that a painter could desire; and one about which we can 
imagine the shade of Salvator Rosa still to be lingering. Nor is the picture less 
striking when they rest from their labours at noon. You may then, if so inclined, 
study more closely their countenances, and their general appearance, as they lie 
asleep on the fragments of rock which they have been engaged in detaching; or sit 
conversing in groups, in low discordant tones, with a solemn savageness of aspect ; 
or engage one with another at the ancient pastime of Mora, at which these men 
play with a stern concentrated earnestness of voice and gesture that is peculiarly 
characteristic. Enormous birds of the hawk tribe are constantly seen wheeling 
round the cliffs over their heads ; and it requires but a small effort on the part of 
the beholder to bring the natural objects presented to his attention to bear upon the 
condition of the individuals before him, and thus to associate the whole with the 
conception of the Prometheus Vinctus; or with the description by Milton of the 
fallen beings who sate apart, inquiring of good and evil, and final happiness and 
misery. But let us not forget that these unhappy beings before us are our fellow- 
creatures. Let us pass on our way: close our common-place book ; and betake us 
to meditation.” —P, 56. 


The memorials and miscellaneous poems are very unequal in execution 
and finish, but throughout bespeak a correct taste and cultivated mind : 
the former are dedicated to reminiscences of travel, and relate to foreign 
scenes and foreign adventures ; the latter are devoted to home scenery 
and domestic incidents, some of them not the less welcome for describing 
localities familiar to ourselves in by-gone days. The book is beautifully 
printed by Whittingham, in close imitation of the best style of the old 
printers, rendered familiar to English readers by the elegant productions 
of Mr Pickering’s taste, and it is altogether an additional witness in 
favour of the spirited publisher's right to bear the Aldine device, and its 
accompanying motto, which grace the titles of his books. 





Hovsenotp Verses. By Bernard Barton. London: George Virtue, 
Ivy lane. 1845. 


Arter a silence of nine years, the gentle Quaker poet re-appears before us 
with an elegant volume of poems which would do no discredit to his earlier 
days. He re-appears, too, under royal patronage, the volume being dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Queen, and the first poem in the book is ap- 
propriately addressed to her Majesty. Of Bernard Barton’s merits as a 
poet it is quite needless to say one word: suffice it to express our thanks 
for the pleasure afforded by the perusal of this fresh contribution to our 
home libraries. A few of the pieces are old friends, but none the less 
welcome on that account ; the following beautiful effusion on a beautiful 
subject, we do not remember to have seen before. 


‘* Sranzas suggested by a beautiful copy of the Madonna and Child, presented to 
me by my friend Mary Frances Fitzgerald. 


‘I may not change the simple faith, 

In which from childhood I was bred ; 
Nor could I, without scorn, or scathe, 
The living seek among the dead ; 

My soul has far too deeply fed 
On what no painting can express, 
To bend the knee, or bow the head, 
To aught of pictured loveliness. 
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And yet, Madonna! when IJ gaze 
On charms unearthly, such as thine ; 
Or glances yet more reverent raise 
Unto that infant, so Divine! 
I maryel not that many a shrine 
Hath been, and still is reared to thee, 
Where mingled feelings might combine 
To bow the head and bend the knee. 


For who—that is of woman born, 

And hath thy birthright understood, 
Mindful of being’s early morn, 

Can e’er behold with thoughtless mood, 
Most pure and perfect womanhood? ~ 

Woman—by angel once addressed ; 
And by the wise, the great, the good 

Of every age accounted blessed ! 


Or who that feels the spell—which heaven 
Casts round us in our infancy, 

But, more or less, hath homage given 
To childhood—half unconscious why ? 

A yet more touching mystery 
Is in that feeling comprehended, 

When thus is brought before the eye, 
Godhead with childhood strangely blended. 


And hence I marvel not at all, 

That spirits, needing outward aid, 
Should feel and own the magic thrall 

In your meek loveliness displayed : 
And if the objects thus portrayed 

Brought comfort, hope, or joy to them, 
Their error, let who will upbraid, 

I rather pity—than condemn. 


For me, though not by hands of mine, 
May shrine, or altar, be upreared ; 
In you, the human and Divine 
Have both so beautiful appeared, 
That each, in turn, hath been endeared, 
As in you feeling has explored 
Woman—with holier love revered, 
And God—more gratefully adored.” 


Anti-Jesuitica. No.1. The Jesuits; a Warning Call. No. 2. The Se- 
cret Instructions of the Jesuits. No.3. Morals of the Jesuits. Histo- 
rical Testimonials. London: S. Gilbert, 51 and 52 Paternoster row. 
1845. 

Recent events have again directed attention to the Jesuits and their 
doings. Independently of the commotions in Switzerland, and the legal 
proceedings, which have ended in their second suppression in France, 
much of the notice bestowed on the order has doubtless been excited by 
Eugéne Sue’s extraordinary work, the ‘Wandering Jew,’ in which they 
are made to play a very prominent part. Sue has painted their character 
in the blackest colours ; But there is abundant evidence furnished by their 
own accredited writings, to show that he has not given us a mere fancy 
sketch, drawn from imagination. The pamphlet under notice consists 
chiefly of extracts from the works of many chiefs of the order, and may be 
panemee, Aor by those who wish to know something of the more than ques- 
tionable code of morals recognised by the disciples of Loyola. 
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Tue PrincieLes OF THE CHRONO-THERMAL SysTEM oF MEDICINE, WITH 
THE FaLuacies oF THE Facutty. In a Series of Lectures. By Samuel 
Dickson, M.D., formerly a Medical Officer on the Staff. Containing also 
an Introduction and Notes, by William Turner, M.D., Health Commis- 
sioner for the City and County of New York. Fourth edition, stereo- 
typed. London. Simpkin and Co., 5 Stationers’ court; and Ollivier, 
59 Pallmall ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Milliken, Dublin. 1845. 

We cannot say that we admire the tone of these lectures; they are writ- 

ten too much in the style of the Morisonian tirades against doctors, doc- 

tors’-stuff, and blood-letting. The preface we especially dislike. If the 
chrono-thermal system be founded in truth, it must aihnately prevail 
over any opposition it may at first have to encounter; but its progress 
will inevitably be retarded by abuse bestowed on its opponents. We much 
doubt whether Harvey and Jenner would have penned some of the pas- 
sages which disfigure Dr Dickson’s preface. And after all the doctor may 
consider himself a fortunate man—a fortunate author, at all events ; since, 
within nine years, he tells us that nearly six thousand copies of former 
editions of his treatise have been sold in Britain, and that it has been re- 

— in America, besides having “had the further honour to be trans- 

ated jnto three of the continental languages—French, German, and 

Swedish”’ Surely the author might from these facts derive abundant con- 

solation for any ill-treatment, real or supposed, that he may have expe- 

rienced from the medical profession at home! 


LECTURES ADDRESSED TO THE WorkiNnG Cuiasses. By W.J. Fox. Pub- 
lished from the Reporter's Notes. Vol. II. London: Charles Fox, 
67 Paternoster row. 1845. 

A continuation of the admirable course of lectures noticed in our last 

number. The following sound advice is from the lecture on Cant. 


“Never be deceived by words. Always try to penetrate to realities, Have 
your wits sharpened, your senses exercised to discern good and evil. Be not 
imposed upon by pompous manners. Many a solemnly uttered sentence is often a 
sheer inanity, which will not bear the scrutiny of an observant intellect. Be not 
frightened by denunciations; by being told that you are not a good subject, or a 
good Christian, if you do not believe, or say that you believe, this or that. Be not 
led astray by iteration; mistake not the familiar for the intelligible. Ascertain 
what words are meant to convey, and what they actually do convey. Go to the 
substance and soul of whatever is propounded. Be on your guard against bold 
assumptions, nor let them bear you away against the dictates of your own under- 
standing. Look at phrases as counters, or paper money, that may pass for much 
or little, according to circumstances. Endeavour to arrive at truth, and make 
that your treasure. Be ever wide awake to see through any veil of sophistry and 
cant; nor, by the agency of words, be made the dupe of critic or lawyer, priest or 
politician,”— P, 70, 


In the lecture on the Punishment of Death, Mr Fox, we think, fairly 
states the question. 


“ The right of society over the lives of its members, cannot, I think, be satisfac- 
torily disproved. Society exists for the protection of life, liberty, property, and 
the means of happiness, It exists by the sacrifice of a portion of these, to give 
security to the rest; and as, for this purpose, it requires some sacrifice of property, 
liberty, and means of enjoyment, so, by parity of reasoning, there may be cases in 
which it requires the sacrifice of life also; for society gives that which renders life 
most valuable, which makes it life to live. * * * If society has a right to the 
lives of its best members,—if there is something good, true, beautiful, and honour- 
able, in the devotion to its service of existence so rich in thought, which may do 
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so much, by its prolongation, for the progress of humanity,—surely it must have a 
right also to the lives of its worst members, stained by crimes, if it should deem 
the sacrifice of those lives necessary to its own security and well-being. 

» - eo * * * 

“The right of inflicting capital punishments, however, is one thing, and the 
wisdom or necessity of so doing is another and very different matter. It is not 
merely by the conviction of right that society should try its actions, but by their 
tendency to good. Punishment should be judged by its likelihood to answer the 
great objects of punishment; and these seem, by the common consent of society, to 
have been resolved into three ;—the reformation of the offender, remuneration to 
the injured, and the prevention of future crime.”—P. 91. 


The lecture goes on to show that capital punishment effects neither of 
these objects. It prevents the reformation of the offender, by cutting “ him 
off from all chance of reformation.” It fails in remunerating the wronged, 
because in the case of murder—the only one in which capital punishment 
is now resorted to among us—it cannot “ bring back the dead, or restore 
them to their places in connexion with hearts that loved them, and eyes 
that delighted to look upon them.” And with regard to the prevention 
of crime, it is notorious that at every execution, crime is being perpetrated 
at the very foot of the gallows, and within sight of the dying agonies of the 
executed criminal ; nay, murder itself has been planned and matured at 
the very moment when a murderer was expiring by the hands of justice. 

Seeing then that capital punishment fails in accomplishing either of 
these three principal objects, Mr Fox proceeds :— 


“ Without foregoing the right, let us say that we need not exercise it; that in 
the strength of wisdom there is a higher and nobler power ; that the multitudes 
shall be so instructed and trained, that humane feelings and ample knowledge 
shall be so diffused, as, by raising the whole tone of existence, to make life much 
more safe than it can be rendered by any punishment,—even by the infliction of 
death, By doing this, we shall render good service to society; cherishing in our 
own minds that view of the objects of society, which best accords with the dictates 
of nature, and into which all punishment and the influence of legislation should be 
ultimately resolved.”—P. 97. 

The following passage occurs in the lecture on Leigh Hunt :— 

‘* A conspicuous feature in Hunt’s poems is his pervading love of nature; that 
love which it is so wise to cherish in the heart, which is so availing a resource 
when jaded with labour, when baffled in honourable exertion, when doomed to the 
endurance of sickness, when disappointment and calamity impede our course; 
that love of nature which yields so much to the young and to the old, which is a 
more accessible source of enjoyment than books or works of art, and speaks more 
closely to the feelings; which appeals even after the loss of the senses; for nature 
has her sounds, her sweet sounds for the blind, and her beautiful sights for the 
deaf, It is to us a treasure, that unfailing beauty scattered over the world, which 
offers itself so freely to all that need, and that have the disposition or power to 
appreciate it.”——P, 183. 


We conclude our notice with one mere quotation: it is from the lecture 
on Property in Land, and may be considered as corroborative of Mr 
Ensor’s views on the same subject. 

“ Property offers one of the best rewards for industry. Its gains there take a 
permanent shape ;—I mean property in land, To this the merchant aspires, with 
all his accumulations. He feels as if they were of comparatively little worth, until 
he can show them in some portion of the soil of the country of which he is an 
inhabitant. The very poorest, who have some field or plot of ground which they 
call their own, regard that as a treasure; chuckle over it, and tell you that the 
land cannot fly away. There is no breaking of the banks, unless it be the banks 
of the river that may overflow it, by which its possession can be materially 
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touched, Where small properties in land are diffused through a state, where the 
great bulk of the population have some hold on the country with which they are 
connected, you have a strong and stern safeguard for the independence of that 
country; you have a barrier around it which is far beyond all the walls and battle- 
ments which have ever been raised by the hands of art; you have a rampart of 
bosoms, glowing with patriotism, ready to do battle to the death against the invader 


and plunderer.”—P. 253 


Tue Lire or Mozart, 1ncLupine nis Corresponnence. By Edward 
Holmes, Author of ‘A Ramble ya, he Musicians of Germany.’ 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 1845. 

Tuis is decidedly the best and most complete biography of the great com- 

oser that we have ever seen. Anecdotes connected with almost every 

incident of his life are indeed numerous ; but a judicious selection and ar- 
rangement of the best authenticated py = of Mozart’s a 
short but brilliant career, has long been a desideratum, which Mr Holmes 
has well supplied in the interesting life now before us. The principal por- 
tion of the materials for this memoir, has been derived from the valuable 
collection of the composer's correspondence, formed by M. Von Nissen, 
who, many years after Mozart’s decease, married his widow. In addition 
to the consultation of this collection, the author informs us, and a perusal 
of his interesting volume confirms the statement, that “ every available 
source of information has been diligently explored to render this memoir 
complete ;” and that he has “endeavoured throughout, as much as possi- 
ble, to let Mozart tell his own story.” 

We need not dwell on the incidents of the early portions of Mozart’s 
life; suffice it to say, that his own letters and those of his father, written 
home during their early progresses, exhibit the young musician in the most 
amiable light. We may however linger awhile on the connexion of the 
Mozart family with the Court of the Archbishop of Salzburg—a connexion 
which exercised a most baleful influence over the fortunes of both father 
and son; for the circumstances —— it seem to be less known than 
those relating to any other period of Wolfgang’s career. 

It is well known that Leopold Mozart, father of the subject of this memoir, 
held the appointment of vice-kapell-meister to the Archbishop of Salzburg. 
The emoluments of this, and indeed of all other appointments in the orches- 
tra of the Archbishop, were incredibly small, poe Leepel was compelled to 
eke out his salary by giving lessons on the violin and clavier. In addi- 
tion to the low scale of emoluments connected with his office, the elder 
Mozart seems ever to have moved with the chain of slavery round his neck, 
The court of Salzburg was a “ bubbly-jock,”’ which haunted him wherever 
he went, and disturbed him amidst the brilliant successes of his children 
during their musical tours. He always dreaded returning to Salzburg; 
and such passages as the following are frequent in his letters: “ But who 
knows what sort of reception we shall get on our arrival? Perhaps such 
an one, that we shall be glad to pack up our knapsacks and set off again.” 
These migivings, as the author explains, related 

“ Entirely to his serf-like position at the court of his prince. He feared that 
he had been educating musicians whose services would be appropriated without 
any acknowledgment ; and though he escaped this during the life of the reigning 
pee the course of a few years showed that his prognostics were not ill- 
founded.” 


A few pages further on the plot thickens, and we are informed that, 
“ In the spring of the year 1772, a new archbishop, Hieronymus, of the princely 
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family Colloredo, was elected to the government of Salzburg; and this event, 
which took place on the 14th of March, in that year, was celebrated by the sere- 
nata ‘Il Sogno di Scipione,’ the poetry by Metastasio, the music by Mozart. 
Some description of this tyrant of the family, who had the greatest influence on 
the future fortunes of the composer, cannot be avoided. In figure he was tall and 
commanding; much devoted to horses and field-sports, and fond of being sur- 
rounded by a brilliant assemblage of ladies. He had not the least taste for music, 
and was long before he could be brought to perceive that there was anything ex- 
traordinary in his young concert-master. When it is added that with his singular 
qualifications as an ecelesiastic, he combined hauteur and moroseness of manners, 
the relation of the parties may easily be conceived; and although their acquain- 


tance seems to have begun favourably, their good understanding was of short du- 
ration,’’—P. 81. 


After various musical tours from this time in December, 1774, we find 


the two Mozarts at Munich ; where Wolfgang produced the opera buffa 
for the carnival. 


“ The archbishop was at Munich, and though he did not hear the opera, its 
praises resounded in his ears on all sides. We see him in the following extract 
(from one of Mozart’s letters to his mother) :— 

“* Picture to yourself the embarrassment of his highness, our lord and master, 
on hearing the praises of the opera from the electoral family and all the nobility 
of the court, and receiving their solemn congratulations thereon, He was, indeed, 
so embarrassed as to be ~~ to make any reply except by shaking his head and 
shrugging his shoulders,’”—P. 90 

« He was now domesticated at Salzburg for nearly three years, an epoch of 
great interest in his personal history, as the misfortunes and disappointments of his 
future career, which form an almost incredible romance of real life, were chiefly 
prepared by circumstances evolved during this period,”"— P. 92. 


After reading of the brilliant triumphs which had invariably signalized 
the tours of Mozart, and of the homage which he, a mere youth, had 
everywhere received from the great and the learned of the various towns 
he had visited, the following statement would be scarcely credible, were it 
not well authenticated :-— 


“ Salzburg was the first place in which he found his labours treated as of slight 
importance. His ready pen, at nineteen years of age, tested in numerous compo- 
sitions for the church, the theatre, and the chamber; his brilliant performance on 
the clavier, organ-playing on festivals of the church, and most expressive violin- 
playing, may be thought to have been of some value to the Archbishop, as he did 
not scruple to avail himself freely of the young man’s services; but his munificence 
will excite surprise ; all that Mozart received from him at this time being a nomi- 
nal salary of about 1/. Is. English, per annum. 

“ This trifling acknowledgment was what he had at first received, when entered 
as a child on the establishment of the former prince ; but now that he was fulfill- 
ing the double services of a most efficient composer and performer, it seemed high 
time to place him on a new footing; nevertheless, it was overlooked. Still he 
wrote on; determined to deserve, whether he obtained or not.” 


All Mozart’s compositions at this period seem to have been written for 
the Archbishop, and numerous they were ; and no other remuneration was 
received for them beyond the miserable pittance of one guinea per annum ! 

«“ And what aggravated the injury this monstrous appropriation of labour 
was, that the father, whose | y was now somewhat pinched, on 
applying for permission to remedy be circumstances by a tour, was refused. 


From that hour Wolfgang threw by his pen in disgust,—at least as far as it con- 
cerned voluntary labour.”—P. 93. 


It will be in the recollection of our readers that a modern German po- 
tentate, only a few — back, refused to allow Spohr to come to England 


to superintend the first performance of his ‘ Fall of Babylon,’ at the Nor- 
wich Festival. 
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No surprise can be felt at the heart-burnings excited by such tyranny 
among the members of the Mozart family, nor can we wonder at their 
desire to escape from it; the elder Mozart however was too prudent to 
risk the consequences of quitting the Archbishop’s service without some 
certainty of bettering his condition. Finally 

“Tt was determined that Wolfgang should resign his situation in the household of 
the Archbishop, and, accompanied by his mother, proceed on a tour in quest of an 
appointment in the service of some foreign prince; on obtaining which, his father 
and sister could easily quit Salzburg, and establish themselves with him. In 
September, 1777, Mozart was prepared to accompany his mother on the projected 
tour, to offer his services to the first prince who would accept them.” 


Munich, Augsburgh and Manheim are the principal places visited, and 
ateach some secret influence, ape ery by envy, seems to have been at work 
to counteract all his efforts. We next find the traveller at Paris, where he 
meets with a highly satisfactory reception. During his residence in Paris, 
the Archbishop becomes sensible of the loss of his services, and employs 
diplomatic artifice to compass his return to Salzburg. 

‘* How this crafty negotiation might have terminated it is needless to inquire : 
for the issue was unhappily precipitated and determined by the most melancholy 
event that had yet befallen the family;—the death of Mozart’s mother; who 
expired at Paris, July the 3rd, 1778, after a fortnight’s illness, In these trying 
circumstances he acted with a tenderness, fortitude and discretion, highly honour- 
able to his character; and which prove that he could summon all the qualities 
which become a man at such a crisis, however helpless and abstracted in the com- 
mon concerns of life.”—P. 146. 


His letters to his father and sister, in relation to this sad event, are in- 
deed models of tenderness and affection. 

After some delay, arrangements, which the elder Mozart considers 
favourable, are concluded with the Archbishop ; and we learn that 


“ The Court Calendar of Salzburg, for 1779 and the following year, records the 
name of Mozart as court and cathedral organist. Thus, after having rejected with 
contempt the offer made to him at Versailles, we find him holding a similar 
appointment in a place of far less consideration, under the authority of that Arch- 
bishop who had been throughout, in some sort, his evil genius. Nor had time 
diminished the force of this malignant influence, or soothed the sense of animosity 
on either side. A short connexion with Salzburg and its affairs re-opened all the 
old wounds,” P. 165. 

Having received from the Elector of Bavaria an invitation to compose 
the opera seria for the carnival, Mozart cbtained the reluctant consent of 
the Archbishop to allow him to comply with the request. He quitted 
Salzburg, Nov. 6, 1780. ‘Idomeneo’ was produced on the 29th of Janu- 
ary, 1781, the day of performance being fixed by the Elector; and 
“with this work, the most important in its influence on music, Mozart crowned 
his twenty-fifth year. Each successive representation received immense applause, 
and the triumph of the p was lete.” 


Mozart would now have gladly established himself at Munich, but the 
Elector “made no motion towards this object, and-left the Archbishop of 
ae undisturbed possession of his organist.” His leave of absence 
having been extended from weeks to months, in the middle of March, 1781, 
Mozart was commanded to follow the Salzburg Court to Vienna. 

“« The new circumstances in which he found himself placed were not likely to 
mitigate his ancient aversion to the arch-tyranny of the prelate, who now heaped 
indignities vpon him of so offensive a description, that it cannot be surprising to 
find him resenting them, rashly perhaps, but with a sense of what was due to him- 
self and his art, which commands our respect,” 
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We learn from Mozart’s letters, written from Vienna to his father, the 
7 manner in which he was treated by the Archbishop, being com- 
pelled to sit at table with cooks and valets, whose “coarse, silly joking” 
was little adapted to his refined taste. He was prevented from going into 
company where his talents were appreciated, and even forbidden to pley 
at a public concert “for the benefit of the widows of musicians,” until the 
Archbishop was teazed into consenting by the nobility, who were much 
annoyed by the refusal; the ladies of ‘Views also offered to dispose of 
tickets if Mozart would give a concert, but this the Archbishop would by 
no means allow, preferring, as the composer says, “ that his people should 
lose rather than gain.” 


“ But the struggle was rapidly drawing to aclose. Every day threw up some 
new incident to show how completely the Archbishop stood in the way of Mo- 
zart’s progress,” 


At length, after enduring much indignity, the composer requests his dis- 
missal; and is coolly ordered to take himself off. In a letter to his father 
he relates the progress of the quarrel, and concludes with saying, “my 
history is known throughout the whole city of Vienna ; and I am advised 
by the whole of the nobility not tosuffer myself to be led about any longer.” 


“ Separation,” says the author, ‘‘ was now inevitable; and it took place without 
delay. * * * It is easy to conceive how the little interludes of abuse in which 
the worthy prelate indulged—nobly thinking, that after feeding his retainers he 
was privileged to kick them—may have been softened to, or even forgotten by, the 
subject of them, while he had a home to retire to, and could impart the causes of 
his vexation to a father and sister. But on this, his first journey in the suite of his 
prince, his position was entirely changed, and humiliating beyond endurance, 
Sources of annoyance opened to him in every possible way. His meals with the 
principal servants of the establishment; his apartment—a less distinguished one 
than others had in the same retinue; the new duties required of him; all helped 
to show that the composer of ‘ Idomeneo,’—the author of a revolution in dramatic 
music—had established no higher claim to respect in the opinion of the Archbishop, 
than his own valets and cooks, It is too much to suppose that this nobleman was 
fully aware of the qualities of his concert-master: his notions of Mozart were 
formed upon the opinions of others; and thinking himself secured by the poverty 
of his dependant, he hoped to live on, gratifying his spleen and lordly will by 
—_ and comfortably insulting the gifted man who had condescended to eat his 

read, 

“ But even had no rupture been produced from these causes, it must have 
ensued from the fact that the whole of the highest nobility of Vienna were spec- 
tators of the dishonourable circumstances and treatment of the composer. 

“ The step, however, of resigning a pension, and of throwing himself entirely 
upon the public for fame and support, was a more important one than his sanguine 
imagination and excitement of feeling permitted him at the time to contemplate. 
How far bis being an unappointed composer may have hastened the production of 
his immortal works, is open to question; but that -his life was sacrificed in strug- 
gling against the difficulties in which he was thereby involved, is beyond doubt.” 

Henceforth Mozart’s life was a scene of incessant labour; and the 
struggle with his adverse fate ultimately destroyed him. His union with 
Constance Weber realized his early “ideal of earthly happiness in a mar- 
riage of sympathy and affection.”” Through all his subsequent struggles, 
his love for his wife seems to have supported him; and their mutual 
affection continued undiminished by the cruel reverses and privations 
they were doomed to experience. And then, after the death of Mozart, 
at the early age of thirty-five, how nobly does his widowed Constance 
vindicate her husband's character in her audience with the Emperor 
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Leopold, and show, that “an uncertain income, combined with sickness 
and the expenses of a family, were the real cause of his debts:” debts 
which, after all, could not have been large, since the widow paid every 
farthing with the proceeds of concerts got up to assist her honourable 
intentions. 

We have but one fault to find with this most interesting volume, but 
that is a serious one—it has no index—not even a table of contents. We 
are aware it is greatly the fashion now-a-days to omit these necessary 
parts of a book—most necesssary in such a book as the one under notice : 
the custom is a vicious one, and we hope in subsequent editions to see the 
omission supplied ; for it is a pity that a really good book should be in a 
pe spoiled by wanting what might be added with comparatively little 
trouble. 





Bic Apet ann tHE Litrte Manuarran. By Cornelius Mathews. 
New York, Wiley and Putnam, 161, Broadway. 1845. 


A very fair specimen of transatlantic fiction, showing how Big Abel and 
the Little Manhattan ideally divided the city of New York between them ; 
thereby typifying, we apprehend, the extension of trade and commerce, 
and the consequent supplanting of the aboriginal inhabitants of the soil, 
by the white settlers. Big Abel, alias Abel Henry Hudson, a lineal 
descendant of old Hudson, the navigator, the representative of the whites 
and Lankey Fogle, otherwise the Little Manhattan, descended from a 
chief of the Seaiattenn, after years of legal contention as to the owner- 
ship of New York, meet one night by the old shot-tower, called the Ghost 
of New York, and amicably agree to perambulate the city, and divide it 
between them, “each taking what he can, in fairness and good will.” 
Many are the adventures they meet with, the poor Indian, as might be 
expected, getting the worst in the division. 

And at the entertainment given by Big Abel to certain friends, as a 
wind-up of the survey—Lankey Fogle, listening to his fortunate com- 
panion while he recounts his acquisitions, smokes his Indian pipe in 
silence, and thinks that all his own share in this mighty city, consists 
in his ‘‘ old heathen fancy of things gone by, many and many a day ; and 
in the visionary rule of kere and there (worth nought to any but him) a 
crooked way, a few dumb Indians at a trader’s door :’’ while Big Abel’s 
share includes stores, ships, goods of every clime, piles on piles of mortal 
ware, shops of iron and brass, churches, gates, squares, roads, aqueducts, 
stages, railways, bridges, and all the et ceteras of civilization. 

There are one or two pretty little episodes in the book. One relates the 
fortunes of the poor scholar and his mistress—another, the friendship of 
the little negro boy and his white companion. We give a picture of the 
rollicking negro school-boy. 


“ There went tumbling before them, just then, before swarthy Lankey, and fair- 
complexioned Abel, in the sunshine, alittle negro-boy. His garments, coarse and 
clean, were blotched with patches:—no doubt of that. A rainbow would have 
faded before him, and made a leap into the sky for another set of colours at the 
very sight. His foot, flat as the ground it stood on. And yet was there ever 
such a great black earthen jar-full, with its two wide ears, of genuine jollity, the 
very extract and oil of gladness, such a bounding, rolling, laughing piece of broad 
mirth? A great green bag, plethoric with morning lessons, slung over his 
shoulder : sometimes on the side walk, then over the gutter into the very middle of 
the street, at the tail of an omnibus, on his own account: then back again with a 
ery for the shoulder’s sake of some other; then zigzaging his way along the streets, 
making the most, with his great broad eyes, of the shop-windows (specially of that 
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everlasting white lady in the pinched-up waist, seated by the side of the gentleman 
in superhuman blue pantaloons ;) the day was brighter, and bluer, and happier 
altogether for that cheerful negro-boy, depend upon it ! 

“‘ As he rushed between the two, carolling and capering like a colt, Big Abel 
dropped, unseen, a piece of silver in his gaping bag; and Lankey Fogle dropped 
not money, fur money he had none; but a look so kind and magical after it, it 
must have changed the coin to yellow gold before it slided to the bottom.”—P. 22. 

“Now, aown again towards the East River, they came to a cemetery; and 
along its walls of brick a choice company of boys were met, some at play, throw- 
ing somersets against its side; some at marbles; some hop-scotching; among 
them all was one who, standing near the iron gate, wrought out with chalk a 
name, letter by letter, slowly. Big Abel and Lankey fell back and watched him 
as he worked. He stood close up against the wall, and holding in one hand, with 
which he partly scratched his head, by the leather front, a cap that fell down 
behind, worked with the other, in a slow and troubled way. He wrote it down, 
then rubbed it out again—then down and out again; and down and out again ; 
and every time ’twas Pompey Smith, or Pomp. 

“* This was little Neddy Mellish, no doubt.. 

“* Why, what’s the matter, little Neddy? said Big Abel, as he paused, and 
looked about upon the other boys. 

“+ Tt’s all up, sir, I’m afraid!’ answered Neddy, whose face, to tell the truth, 
was very white. 

““« What, with him?’ pointing to the name upon the wall. 

“«* He'll not hold out till morning, they say!’ and little Neddy took Big Abel’s 
hand and wrung it hard, as though some comfort was to be got that way. 

“* Dear heart !’ Neddy spoke up again,‘ I wish the doctors would let him stay 
and send me off.’ 

“ The doctors! they knew little Neddy Mellish well: for now, for many days, 
while this pale trouble followed Pomp!—he had followed them to the sick boy’s 
door, and from the door, questioning their calm faces for a hope—aye, even leaping 
to the stirrups of their gigs as on they sped, to get a word from them, for Pompey’s 
sake. Believe it whether you will or no, white Neddy Mellish watched, for many 
days, and nights too, come to that, nor would he be driven off—beside black Pom- 
pey’s bed ! 

“‘ But now he was not there. He hung his head, and looked up with a tear to 
Big Abel’s face, 

“* T couldn’t stay to see him die!’ said little Neddy, with bitter self-reproach. 
* Oh, what a cruel wretch I am—I couldn’t though. To see him writhing in his 
bed, when they told me that he fought for life, was hard enough Play-fellow! 
I’ve seen you work at many games.’ Pompey was before him in spirit even then. 
* But this was one, where all your skill, and mirth, and speedy foot would go for 
nothing, once for all! Pomp, Pomp, by this time poor Pomp is dead !—P. 79. 

‘The heart of little Neddy Mellish guessed aright. Poor Pomp was dead ! 
Who else could be so calmly borne away; this was his procession passing now !|— 
No hearse, no horse, no cvach; a little coffin borne by men; and after it a line of 
poor black women in kerchiefs crossed upon the breast. How silently they 
moved !|—was death nearer in the thought of these poor women, now that little 
Pomp was borne away with quiet tread, than when there is a tramp of hoofs, and 
rolling wheels, and talkers scaring him ? One white mourner only. Gliding on 
—oh what a peace there is about that little coffin borne by friendly hands; as like 
to life as death may be in all the gentle, tender, bearing of it up. One white 
mourner! ‘The street is still—there is a hope of human hearts as yet—and 
children hang about its path; and wonder with their little simple eyes what 
gentle show this is that moves so deftly on. But little Neddy Mellish. He is in 
the line, as calm, as orderly as any. Behind them all—alone! although they 
speak to him—the poor black women—with their looks, and tell him softly to 
bear up. Away from that—he must be nearer to his old, dear, little friend 
Nearer! He ought to lie, now, by his very side, Close to the coffin, helping in 
his feeble way to hold it up; although he weeps, there’s comfort in the burthen 
that he bears, Who thought that he should ever carry Pompey so! And once 
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or twice the fancy came into his little foolish head to knock upon the coffin-lid, as 
though poor Pomp, so summoned, might arise and come again to play with little 
Neddy. Not to the churchyard where little Neddy Mellish wrought his name 
(no, not there—for there white people lie alone in all their ashen splendour !) but 
toward a country-field they’re moving with poor Pomp. Good-bye—thou little 
negro-boy; perhaps there is a heaven for thee, after all—who knows? And at 
the suburb, Lankey and Big Abel (who had kept it company all along) part with 
it, and take their way—how pale they saw that little Neddy was!” 


2 be would ask—not in disparagement—is not this equal to anything in 
OZ 





Tue History or tue Swepes. By Eric Gustave Geijer, Historiographer 
Royal of Sweden, and Professor of History in the University of Genin, 
&c. Translated from the Swedish, with an Introduction and Notes. 
ov J. H. Turner, Esq.,M.A. London: Whitaker and Co., Ave Maria- 

ane. 

Proressor Geijer’s admirable ‘ History of the Swedes (Svenska Folkets 
Historia) is already partially known through the medium of two transla- 
tions ; the one, a German version by Dr. Leffler, was published at 
Hamburg contemporaneously with the original (1832-36), under the 
a of the author, and to this version the English translator has 
referred in all cases of doubt or difficulty: the other is in French, by a 
native of Sweden residing in Paris. Mr. Turner, the English translator, 
has executed his task with considerable ability. He wisely resolved on 
adhering. to the style of the original, so as “to render, as exactly as 
possible, every shade of meaning and variety of diction.” He thus con- 
veys to the English reader an excellent idea of 


“* Professor Geijer’s style, [which] bears a remarkable resemblance to. the mode in 
which the old English writers thought and expressed themselves ;—a circumstance 
coincident with the expectations we should be inclined to form from affinities of 
race, and analogies of language and situation, nor likely to prove a discommenda- 
tion to English readers, especially at the present day.” 


The handsome volume before us comprises the whole of the three pub- 
lished volumes of the original. ‘The introductory chapters contain a brief 
review of the northern traditions and mythology, and treat on the state 
of the land and of the people from the heathen period of Swedish history. 
With the preaching of Christianity in Sweden about the year 830 may be 
said to commence the historical period, and the narrative is thence carried 
on uninterruptedly to the abdication of Queen Christina and the accession 
of Charles X. in 1654. 

As a matter of course the annals of two of Sweden’s great Protestant 
heroes occupy a conspicuous place in this volume. Three chapters are 
devoted to Gustavus Vasa, in which are minutely detailed the events con- 
nected with the liberation of Sweden from the Danish yoke, the reforma- 
tion, and the hereditary settlement of the crown. The father of Gustavus, 

«« Eric Johanson is styled ‘a merry and facetious lord ; but in his younger days, 
his temper was uncontrollably violent. In 1490, at an agreement with the town 
of Stockholm, in the council-chamber, he was obliged to sue forgiveness for dif- 
ferent acts of outrage he had committed, and to engage that in case of wood being 
cut in his forests, or fish taken in his waters by any poor peasants, he would not, 


on the instant, place them in irons, or treat them like senseless beasts, but allow 
them their rights in law.” 


The author seems to concur in the opinion that Gustavus commenced 
his military operations against the Danes in 1517, about his twenty-first 
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year; when he defeated the Danish troops sent to the assistance of the 
Archbishop Gustavus Trollé in his feud with Steno Sturé the younger, in 
whose house Gustavus was then residing. In the following year he bore 
the Swedish banner in the combat at Brennkirk, when the Danes were 
obliged to retreat. Negotiations for peace were opened by the king, who 
was present with the army before Stockholm; in the course of which 
Steno Sturé sent six of his followers, including Gustavus, as hostages, 
“when Christian pretended a desire to pay him a visit.”” They were all 
treacherously seized by the Danes, and carried off to Denmark, 

“ Gustavus was committed to the custody of Baron Eric Baner, his kinsman, 
governor of the castle of Kalloe, in North Jutland, where he spent upwards of a 
year in a captivity that would have been tolerable in other respects, if the fate 
which threatened his native land had allowed him quiet by day or sleep by night. 
For through all the country men now spoke only of the great military prepara- 
tions against Sweden, for which new taxes were imposed, and sums of money 
besides collected by loans or plunder. Even a papal legate was robbed of the 
amount he had amassed by the sale of indulgences in Sweden. * * * These 
preparations formed the common subject of discourse among those by whom Gus- 
tavus was surrounded. At the table of his host he heard the young warriors vaunt 
that they would play St Peter’s game with the Swedes, alluding to the Papal 
interdict, which served as the pretext of the war; he heard them, while jesting 
among themselves, cast lots for Swedish lands and Swedish damsels. ‘ By such 
contumelies,’ it is said, ‘was Lord Gustavus Ericson seized with anguish 
beyond measure, so that neither meat nor drink might savour pleasantly 
to him, even if he had been better furnished than he was, His sleep 
was neither quiet nor delectable, for he could think of nothing else than how he 


might find opportunity to extricate himself from the unjust captivity in which he 
was held !’”—P. 98, 


This escape being at length effected, Gustavus reached Lubeck in 1519, 
where he heard of the death of Sturé and the subjugation of Sweden. 
After various hair-breadth escapes he reached his father’s house at 
Refness, where he lived in hiding for some time ; and whilst there the 
massacre of Stockholm was perpetrated. Rzfness he now left secretly, 
‘* accompanied by a single servant, who robbed and deserted him at cross- 
ing Kolsund’s Ferry.” On reaching Kopparberg, in Dalecarlia, Gustavus 
assumed a peasant’s dress, and worked fer daily hire: and the memory 
of his sojourn there is still cherished by the inhabitants, as well as the 
treachery of Arendt Person, and the good faith of Sweno Elfson. 

“« The former was a nobleman, owner of the estate of Orness, whither Gustavus 
proceeded from Rankhytta. A gold-embroidered shirt-collar under the woollen 
jerkin naving discovered the distinguished thresher toa maid-servant of the house, 
the rich miner, Anders Person, refused to harbour him any longer. Arendt Person, 
as well as the latter-named individual, had been the school companion of Gustavus 
at Upsala, and received him now with friendly words and assurances of welcome; 
but went on the very same day to Bennet Brunson, the King’s bailiff in the dis- 
trict, with whom, next morning, he returned, attended by twenty men, to seize 
his guest. The object of their search had, however, disappeared ; its failure was 
owing to Barbara Stigsdotter, the wife of Arendt, who thus incurred the irrecon- 
cilable enmity of her husband. Suspecting treachery in him, she had warned 
Gustavus in the night, and furnished him with a horse, sledge, and guide, by which 
he escaped to Master John, the priest of Swerdsié. In this neighbourhood dwelt 
the King’s ranger, Sweno Elfson, who, with his wife, now granted sheiter to the 
persecuted fugitive, and afterwards accompanied him to his friends, Peter and 
Matthew Olson, of Marness, who kept him concealed in the forest. It was on 
this journey that Gustavus was wounded. being concealed in a load of straw, which 
the emissaries of the bailiff were searching with their spears; and he would have 
been betrayed by the blood dropping on the snow, had not the faithful ranger 
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taken the precaution, when unobserved, of cutting his horse in the foot, so that it 
bled.”—P. 101. , 


The Dalesmen to whom Gustavus first addressed himself, seem not to 
have been prepared for any offensive operations against their Danish 
rulers ; and by the men of Mora he was ordered to “ take himself off 
whither he could.” Accordingly, “in the last days of 1520, Gustavus 
continued his flight over the wilderness which separates East from West 
Dalecarlia,” But these very men of Mora, when fully apprized of the 
Stockholm massacre, and the other atrocities of the Danes, were the first 
to send after the fugitive : and at this place, with the small retinue of 
sixteen peasants as a body-guard, and two hundred other youths who 
joined him, the chroniclers reckon the reign of Gustavus Vasa to have 
commenced. From this small beginning he ceased not until he had 
expelled the Danes, and himself was elected king of Sweden at Stringness, 
on the 7th of June, 1523. 

“ A town wasted in the civil war had been the scene of the election of Gustavus 
Vasa to the throne. In the capital, when he made his public entry, one half of 
the houses were empty; and of the population scarcely a fourth part remained.” 
Such was the condition of Sweden at the election of the new king. The 
union was dissolved, and left behind it ruins: the dignitaries of the church 
“ constituted the most powerful portion of the aristocracy, the more that 
the bishops were the holders of the temporal fiefs. They had ever signal- 
ized themselves by devotion to the union, and had therefore soon drawn 
upon their heads the hostility of the popular party,” and frequent threats 
of vengeance were addresed to the monks and priests, called forth by their 
licentious and disorderly manners. ‘It was under such circumstances 
that Gustavus had to re-establish in Sweden a regal power no longer ex- 
isting, and to commence his reign with the requirements of the greatest 
sacrifices.” And arduous indeed was the task before him. From 1524 to 
1543 he had to contend with difficulties of no ordinary magnitude. 
Famine and sickness provoked popular discontent and popular clamour, 
insurrections and rebellions, and dissentions both political and religious, 
were rife throughout the kingdom; and ata council held at Westerhas, 
Gustavus declared his resolution to abdicate the throne. The scene is 
thus described :— 

“* The king inquired of the council and the nobility, whether they deemed this 
a fuir answer ; Thure Jenson declared that he knew of none better. ‘ Then have 
we no will,’ exclaimed Gustavus, ‘longer to be your king. From you we had 
expected another answer; but now we cannot wonder that the common people 
should give us all manner of disobedience and misliking, when they have such 
ringleaders. Get they not rain, the fault is ours; if sunshine fail them, ’tis the 
same cry; if bad years, hunger, and pest come, so must we bear the blame. All 
of ye will be our masters; monks, and priests, and creatures of the Pope, ye set 
over our heads, and for all our toils foe your welfare, we have no other reward to 
expect, than that ye would gladly see the axe at our neck; yet none of you but 
grasp its handle. Such guerdon we can as well want as any of you. Who would 
be your king on such terms? Not the worst fiend in hell; much less a man. 
Therefore look to it, that ye release me fairly from the government, and restore 
me that which I have disbursed from my own stock, for the general weal; then 
will I depart, and never see again my ungrateful father-land.’ The king, at these 
words, burst into tears, and hastily quitted the hall.”—P. 116. 


This resolution was overcome, after much trouble by the nobles, who 
agreed to all the king’s propositions ; but various troubles continued to 
harass the kingdom, until the suppression of the fiercest and last insur- 
rection in Smaland, in 1543. In the following year the act of hereditary 
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settlement was passed at Westeras, and was followed by a peace of ten 
years. 


“ A peace of ten years following the troubles above detailed, allows us time to 
contemplate Gustavus in his internal administration, The Liberation was his firs’ 
work, the Reformation his most difficult, and the establishment of the throne by 
the hereditary settlement his last: of which the true scope was to set the crown 
upon all the rest by securing their permanency. But place them all toyether, and 
how much do they not overpass the limits of one man’s life! Once again after the 
days of this monarch, the ancient days of the Union, although in another shape, 
were destined to return; once again the Papacy was to struggle here too, not 
without hope of success, for the recovery of its former influence, and the interval 
of another generation did not suffice to efface from the memories of the nobles of 
Sweden what they deemed themselves to have lost by the hereditary settlement. 
How little ground was there to expect at that moment, that all the great fabric 
which his hand had raised could be consolidated during the space of a single reign, 
and the system, in its operation, acquire the certitude of law! Well did the 
founder appreciate the chances of the future; and it was in the foreknowledge of 
the coming storm that, to fortify the power of his house against its rage, he 
laboured with an impatience which was not always content to obey the behests of 
conscience in the means employed.”—P. 128. 


The author’s allusion to the renewal of the papal struggle for recovering 
its former status in Sweden, is partially explained by the events of the 
reign of Gustavus’ second son, John ; who, for a considerable portion of 
his reign, openly and warmly espoused the cause of Catholicism : his zeal, 
however, afterwards declined; he abandoned his tendencies to popery, 
persecuted the Catholics, and banished the Jesuits from the realm. The 
following reflections close the account of the reign of Charles 1X, the 
younger son of Gustavus, and father of Gustavus Adolphus :— 

“ Thus in the soul of Charles, perchance more than in any of his contemporaries, 
laboured the burning future, which burst forth in the Thirty Years’ War; and 
not without significance was he wont to observe, laying his hand on the head of 
the young Gustavus Adolphus, ‘ Ille faciet,’ (he will do it). Such men verily 
there are, full of the hereafter, who, with or without their own will and intent, 
carry the nations onward at their side. Except his father, no man before him 
exercised so deep an influence on the Swedish people. More than a hundred years 
passed away, and a like personal influence was still reigning upon the throne of 
Sweden. The nation, hard to move, save for immediate self-defence, was borne 
along, unwilling and yet admiring, repugnant yet loving: as by some potent im- 
pulsion, following her Gustaves and Charleses to victory, fame, and to the verge of 
perdition, This is neither praise nor blame; but so it was. And as I write the 
history of the Swedish people, I feel, as strongly as may be, that it is the history 
of their kings.” P. 209. 


Professor Grijer controverts the opinion that Gustavus Adolphus was 
murdered at the battle of Lutzen by the Duke of Lanenberg in the midst 
of the enemies’ fire ; and says, 

“This may be quoted as an example how a preconceived opinion gains strength 


with time, takes its place in history, is propagated first as a conjecture, next asa 
suspicion, and lastly is proclaimed as a certainty.” —P. 286. 


We cannot take our leave of this volume, without expressing our gra- 
tification with the manner in which it is “ got up ;” in this respect it is 
the model of a historical work. A copious table of contents is given at 
the commencement ; the work is printed in columns, and each page, in 
addition to the subject matter of the chapter, has the subject of each 
column, with the dates, printed at the head. The notes are numerous and 
full, and are printed at the foot of the page so as not to interfere in the 
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least with the text. And to both author and translator our thanks are 
especially due for this valuable addition to the historical literature of 
their respective countries. 


Eventnes at Happon Hatt. This beautiful volume, beautiful both 
externally and internally, is of novel design. The letter-press has been 
compo to illustrate the illustrations—or, rather, a series of engravin 
from the charmed pencil of Cattermole, have their stories told by the - 
imaginations of the onlookers, personified by the Baroness de Calabrella, 
a lady of elegant mind and plastic talent, already well known and ap- 
—— by the literary world. It is indeed a gorgeous volume—a book 
or the tables of the wealthy; and we could well wish it within the reach 
of the poor for its power of extending a love for art. 


Miscellaneous Publications received of which notice is deferred. 


The O'Donoghue, a tale of Ireland forty years ago. By Charles Lever, 
Esq. W. Curry, Dublin. 


The Political Dictionary. C. Knight. 

The Flight of Armida. A Poem. John Chapman. 
The Forget-me-not. Ackermann and Co. 

Rambles in the United States. By Rubio. S. Clarke. 


Notes of the Cause tried at the Liverpool Summer Assizes, between 
W. E. Newton and the Grand Junction Railway Company. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


ey Ne of the Anti-Maynooth Conference of 1845. Seeley, Burnside, 
and Co. 


The Reformation and Anti-Reformation in Bohemia, from the German. 
2 vols. Houlston and Stoneman. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Cartwright, B.D. By 
the Rev. B. Brook. 


Adventures in the Pacific. By J. Coulter, M.D. Wm. Curry. 


Exercises in Logic, designed for the use of Students in Colleges. Taylor 
and Walton. 


The 7 of Mental Science, being an Essay on Moral Training. By 


Mrs Loudon. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Bells and Pomegranates, No.7. By Robert Browning. 
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